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PREFACE. 


CoMPARATiTE GRAMMAR treats of Several languages in 
conjunction. It explains what has be’come obscure in 
one by that which remains intelligible in others. It is 
thus enabled to trace the origin of grammatical forms, 
and to illustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could be done by the in- 
vestigation of any one language separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to be the noblest form of 
grammar* which should compare the properties of many 
tongues, ‘ both learned and vulgar,’ and so attain to a 
perfect system— as Apelles 'shaped his Venus, not ac- 
cording to one model, but from the separate beauties 
of many individuals. 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to carry 
out this idea. Little was done until the discovery and 
study of Sanskrit literature gave the impulse and sup- 
plied the materials for those works upon the subject 
which have appeared in Germany during the last thirty 
years. 
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PREFACE 


The results of this study are already considerable. 
The resources of language have been applied to the 
elucidation of RomaA l^istory,* and have established 
some important facts which escaped the penetration 
even of Niebuhr. The same means may reasonably be 
expected to place in a. much clearer light the early 
social condition of many of the nations of antiquity. 

It is also obyious that what makes language itself 
more intelligible ^vill render important service in" philo- 
sophical and ethical enquiries. 

But it is in the acquisition and teaching of lan- 
guages that Comparative Grammar will be found most 
extensively useful. It has been already applied to the 
Greek and Latin grammars ; and it will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has not at least made himself familiar with its leading 
principles. 

An acquaintance with Comparative Grammar ^^ill be 
equally serviceable to the learner. Hitherto he has had 
to learn by rote what was never explained. He was 
told, for instance, that hahes and laihetis are the sin- 
gular and plural of the same word, without being able 
to see how the one was derived from the other. He 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to him as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. No doubt a great part of the reproach 
which has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a mere exercise of memory, is the consequence of so 


See Mommsen’s Edmuche Oesohichte, 
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many dead forms having to be learnt. As soon as life 
is imparted to them by proper explanation, the study 
of languages will be found to promote a more healthy 
development of the entire mental constitution than any 
other study. Many a youth who, under the old system, 
was glad to give up his Latin in exchange for the phy- 
sical sciences, or was content to be behind others in a 
matter which he deemed to depend only upon memory, 
will then see that his judgment is called into exercise, 
and will feel as much pleasure in the study of languages 
as in that of geology or chemistry. 

It is, therefore, not only important that the teacher 
should master this subject, but desirable also that its 
leading features should be made known to boys in the 
early part of their studies. 

The works, hitherto published are too extensive for 
general use, and one in a smaller compass appeared to 
be wanting. 

In the following pages I have attempted little mor:e 
than to put into a popular form what has been alrea^ 
established, and thus to meet the wants of those to 
whom the profounder and more voluminous works upon 
the subject are inaccessible. The materials have been 
in a great measure derived from the masterly Ver- 
gleickende Orammatik of Prof. Franz Bopp, to whom 
I desire to make the fullest acknowledgment here, as it 
would have too muc^ broken the continuity of the work 
to state in every case how far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I h^e never differed from him without 
hesitation ; and when his» reasons have not appeared to 
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me to be conclusive, if no better solution offered itself, 
I have stated his views, and have added bis name as 
an authority. In the ■frords of Monsieur Kegnier,* ‘ I 
shall be glad if my book helps to increase the number 
of the readers of his great work.’ 

A larger number of languages could not well have 
been included in a work of this compass, and fewer 
would not have sufficed adequately to iHustrate the 
principles of Comparative Grammar, and to give the 
subject a practical bearing for the English student. 

I should have been glad to adopt Dr. liOpsius’ ad- 
mirable alphabetical system, but it would have required 
too groat a departure from English associations for so 
elementary a treatise. 

The employment of Grei‘k characters seemed un- 
avoidable. In other respects I have endeavoured to 
make the work available for the merely English 
student. 


* Be la Formation des Mots Grccs. 
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STUDJ:NT> a^N5B00K 

OF 

COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


I. INTBODUCTION. 

la Langvaoe is that which principally distinguishes 
man from the lower orders of creation. It is insepa- 
rable from his mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis- 
tinguishing a quality of human nature could not fail 
to arrest attention in a reflecting age. Locke ahd 
Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind. But it was necessary *to m- 
ploy a mode of investigation which was then but 
little understood, before the essential connection and 
true relations of mind and speech could be discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation, so the Ccmjparison of 
Languages alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mind 

In other respects, also, Comparative Philology was 
long regarded as of- great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac- 
quaintance with particular languages, but also as deve- 
loping the nature of language itedf, and thus aiding 

B 
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in the i^lution of the difficult problem of the origin of 
language. 

These and other considerations led to many isolated 
efforts in this direction dt an early period, but it is only 
in the present century that the subject can be said to 
have assumed the features, and acquired the propo^ 
tions of ^ science. Since then it has had to encounter 
the Tate of every new science. It has been magnified 
by ejftravagant pretensions, and assailed .by equally 
extravagant depreciation. Half knowledge on the one 
hand, and utter ignorance the other, are equally 
prejudicial. But meanwhile a large number of works 
upon the subject have appeared from men of literary 
eminence, composed in 'a spirit of moderation, and 
bearing evidence of great power and deep research. 
They have placed the science'of language upon a secure 
basis, and furnished the materials tor its wide and rapid 
extension. 

2im Though an acquaintance with Comparative Gram- 
m8u: will not do away with all the labour and difficulty 
of acquiring the knowledge of languages, it will, never^ 
theless,*facilitate their acquisition. Much of the diffi- 
culty to a beginner lies in the strangeness of the fonns 
wliich he meets with in a new language. Whatever 
diminishes this strangeness will proportionately diminish 
the difficulty of learning the language. He who is 
aware, for instance, that in certain cases, German 
words have s where the corresponding words in English 
have ty will more readily acquire a familiarity ivith the 
German words waSy daSy weissy from his previous 
acquaintance with the English words, what, iJiaty white^ 
than another will who begins his study in ignorance of 
this fact. 

The relation of Comparative Philology to history 





admits of similar remarks. It has already thrown 
much light upon historical points which were obscure, 
and which, but for the scientific study of language, 
must have remained obscure. * Some valuable illustra- 
tions of this may be found in the earlier part of 
Mommsen’s ^ Eomische Geschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regard to the ante-historical period of hi^an exist- 
ence that the Science of Language promises important 
results. A nation naturally desires to discover its 
origin, blit history can trace its course only from the 
time when it had alre^Jy reached a mature age. Its 
infancy, boyhood, and youth are hidden in a mysterious 
obscurity, or coloured by legendary tales. The Divine 
Eecord offers but few hints that could serve to connect 
modern nations with the earliest period ; nor were they 
probably intended t^ prevent the inquiries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day’s crea- 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations of 
Astronomy. 

It is not, however, exclusively nor chiefly on account 
of its practical utility that Cojpparative Philology 
deserves attention. It is worthy of being pursued for 
its own sake. Even in its present stage it shows th^t 
human language deserves no mean place among the 
objects of nature. It exhibits a growth as wonderful as 
that of the plants which burnish the materials for the 
science of botany, and develops laws as subtle as those 
by which astronomy explains the motions of the planets. 

3m The great variety of languages is perhaps referrible 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteristics of the one are expressed in the other. 
The human mind is exactly the same, probably, in no two 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spiritual 
nature of every member of the human family. This 
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variety is reflected m the outward exjweaiiMu of mind. 
In proportion as the intellect is ciidtiTatod« the coun- 
tenance assumes a moje distinct individuality. In the 
Ui gW stages of civilisation no two faces contain eicactly 
the same features, whilst a want of culture tends to 
leave a dead uniformity of expression. 

Upon ^n^ge, also, the mind impresses its own 
individual and but for artificial restraints againrt 
multiplication therujwould be almost ps many languigei 
as individuals. A thousand distinct languages are said 
to be spoken upon the earth. ^Jbe number of dialects 
is immensely greater. There are places even in Europe 
where the inhabitants of each hamlet or small district 
speak such different dialects of one language, as to be 
almost unintelligible 'to each other. The uneducated 
inhabitants of one county in’ England, in some cases, 
deem the language of the next county strange and 
almost barbarous. The people of Ijoncasbire and those 
of Hampshire, both speaking genuine English, would 
be almost unintelligible to each other. 

This natural tendency to diversity is - checked by 
artificial means, 'ftie use of written and printed 
characters, the influence of education and social inter- 
course, impart a certain degree of uniformity to the 
speech of the same society, or town, or natiom 

It is evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grammar of the entire languages of the human race 
would be futile. The materials of those languages, even, 
which have been stereotyped in a classicsl character 
are not yet in a sufficiently forward state to be aU 
embraced in the same work. 

The Indo-European branch of the great family of 
languages contains the most important literature, is th* 
most easily accessible, and has, to a great extent, been 
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already examined and classified by eminent men, both 
of the present and of past generations. This division 
includes nearly all the languages spoken in Europe, and 
a large proportion of those spoken in Asih, west of the 
Ganges. Its range has also been extended in modem 
times by migration- The English, Frenlh^ and Ger- 
man languages are spoken in the principM portion 
of North America, and in isolated parts throughout 
the rest of ‘the world. 

Various terms have been adopted as a collective 
designation of these languages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted for our present pur- 
pose. It is at once intelligible to English readers, and 
sufficiently comprehensive; for until these languages 
were carried abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either ^eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched in 
• an almost uninterrupted chain fvfka the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. 

This division of languages, however, does not include 
those comnilnly called Seinitfc, and a few other 
strangers, of minor importance as far as concerns the 
literature which they possess, or the numbers by whom 
they are spoken, are mixed among the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Georgian* and Turkish in Asia; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, Lappish, and Basque in 
Europe, must be left out of accounts Probably further 
investigation will show that some of these are more or 
less intimately related in origin and development to 
their neighbours. 

5 . The languages thus remaining under the desig- 
nation Indo-European, are numerous and important. 
They may be conveniently arranged in seven classy of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe. Another 
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arrangement of them might be made into three divi^ 
sions, the first including five of the above classes^ 
distinguished by the. oldest grammatical fonns;^ the 
second that which has intermediate forms, and the 
third that which has the newest forms. The reason for 
this will apj^ir more fully hereafter. ^ It will be suffi- 
cient at present to mention that in the nouns, 1. jitgnm, 
e. yoke, ger. jochy the letters ky ch (for kh\ distin- 
guish these divi8i4J», and that the same distinction is 
indicated in the verbs, 1. docety e. teaclieSy ger. zeigty 
by the letters, dy ty z (for ts). 

1. INDIC OR Sanskrit. 

6 > In considering the seven ehissesy we begin with 
the most easterly, and that which also has the most 
ancient literature, i.e. the Sanskrit. It is a language 
which, though pos?#ssing voluminous and valuable 
works in prose and verse, has but recently become 
kno^vn to Europe. The Science of Langt^ge, as it is 
now pursued, may, indeed, be looked u|jw as one of 
the results of the establij^hment of British dominion 
in India. For British residents, Sir William Jones 
amongst the first, collected and brought over the stores 
of this ancient literature,’ which German philologists, 
with profound research and indomitable jierseverance, 
have made subservient to the elucidation of all the 
sister languages. 

The modern dialects of Northern India, though of 
the same stock, interest us less in the following inquiry. 
The elucidation which we seek will be sufficiently 
supplied by the Sanskrit, under which name, however, 
we include the V&daSy as well as the more recent 
literature specially called Sanskrit. 
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The VMaa are not only the most ancient literature of 
India^ but are also the oldest expression of thought in 
the Indo-European languages altogether. The late 
Professor H. H. Wilson, reasoning from the later to the 
earlier compositions, supposed the heroic poems in 
Sanskrit to have been written about 3QP years B.C., 
the laws of Manu three centuries earlier, the prose 
BrahmanaSj which elucidate the' V§das, 800 b.c., 
and the V^daa themselves about 11300, b.c. This, 
however, can only be looked upon as an approximation 
to the chronology of the whole, for the several parts are 
evidently the work of different authors, and some were 
manifestly composed at a much earlier period than the 
time when the whole were collected and arranged 
together as we now have them. 

The V6das thus contain a literature older than the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram- 
matical point of view, it is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter distance from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the forms 
of whose language, therefore, for this very reason, must 
be much nearer to the primitive type than either the 
Greek or any other branch of the same great family. 

The Vfidas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently made than the other three. Their names 
are: 1, Rig^Veda; 2, Yajur-V&da; 3, Sama'-VHa; 
and 4, Atlia'i^a^V&da, Each consists of two divisions, 
2 . e. the text, or MantrcaSy and- the commentaiy, or 
Brahmcinad. The former comprises principally sacred 
hymns addressed to vaiious deities. Many of these are 
representatives of natural objects, e.g. Agni(f^re^)y to 
which the first hymn of the Eig-Veda is addressed; the 
Maruts winds ’), to which the nineteenth is in part 
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addressed* Many are addreaied to Indra^ who presides 
over the firmament, and sends or withholds the fer-* 
tilising shower. The .valley of the Indus appears to be 
the locality where these’ hymns were produced* They 
reflect simple habits of life> and a primitive state ctf 
society. The sacrifices oiSered are in general not co8%v 
and the blessings implored are principally the material 
advantages of the present life. 

The language # these hymns exhibits a# nearer 
approach than any other to the first forms in which 
thought must have been expressed by the Indo-European 
branch of the human family. It serves to clear up 
many points left in obscurity by the fragmentary state 
of other languages, and is an essential element in any 
^ust appreciation of the questions discussed in Com- 
parative Grammar. 

The classical Saiishnty however, though of a later 
date, contains a richer literature, and more abundant 
materials for linguistic investigation. The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoken language, and to which, as a spoken language 
in its purity, it was confined, is India. The words 
preserved by Ctesias, in the time of Artaxerxes- 
Mnemon, show that the influence of the language had 
extended over the south as well as the north. The 
people by whom it was eniployeil are probably the same 
race as those who, centuries earlier, sang the V6da 
hymn on the banks of the Indus. Everything shows 
that they came from the north-west, and gained posses- 
sion of India by conquest. The simple mythology which 
they brought with them was soon remodelled under the 
hands of poets and sages, and, probably in part through 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country. India thus became the home, and 
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the Sanskrit language the organ, of the Brahman 
religion. 

The literatuijB which . is contained in this language 
extends over a c<^siderable space of time. It must 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and It would be some time before the heroic 
deeds of the invaders would be made the ground-work 
of the voluminous epic poems MaMtbh&rata and Rdr 
mdt/ana. It ceased ^ be a spoken language in conse- 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence given to the common dialects in 
opposition to the language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskrit, however, continued to be the language of the 
Brahman religion, of learning, and of poetry. It con- 
tains numerous works^n various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to recent times. 

The utility of this language in our pr^ent inquiry 
results from the almost perfect preservation of forms 
which have only a fragmentary and perplexing appear- 
ance in modem langiUiges. The English word came, 
for example, is used by u^ as a past tense, although 
nothing in its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead of the o, of the present come. This, however, 
is not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occurs in just 
the reverse way in the present break, as compared with 
broke. Nor is there any termination to the word came, 
except in the almost obsglete second person singular 
earnest, to show what person and how many personi 
came, whilst in Sanskrit a corresponding word not only 
indicates the tense, but has no less than nine different 
endings, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or third person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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person singular, earnest, is explained by one of them. 
Again, the same language has eight different endings 
for as many cases of a noun. One of th^m presents the 
form out of which the English possgssive ’s has come. 
This termination thus appears to be the remains of a 
form older than the English language itself, and not to 
have come from adding his to a noun, and then con- 
tracting these together as some have assumed ; thus 
taking ^ queen’s own ’ to be for ‘ queen hils own,’ and 
‘men’s ideas’ for ‘men his idejiy.’ That such expres- 
sions occur in English writers as ‘ the king his horse,’ 
only shows that whoever first originated them found the 
form of the possessive case obscure, and could not rest 
without explaining what they did not understand. 
Thus an appeal to older records supplies the part of the 
inscription which time had obliteifeted. 

The Sanskrit will generally be appealed to in the 
following pages ; the Vedas sometimes as having a few 
remains of a still older form ; but other langiuiges nearly 
related to them mil not come within our scope. They 
are the following ; 

1. The Prdcrit, or populjp- dialects assigned to vsubor- 
dinate characters in Sanskrit dramas. They are gene- 
rally distinguished by a considerable softening of sounds 
and decay of grammatical forms. 

2. The Pally which vras conveyed by banished 
Buddhists to Ceylon. It bedame, like Sanskrit, from 
which it differed principally ^ the loss of grammatical 
forms, a learned language. It contains theological 
works on the Buddhist religion as early as the fifth 
century A.i). 

3. The Kawiy which was preserved in the Islands 
of Java and Bali as a literary and poetic language. 
Its grammatical forms became mutilated, very much 
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like those of the Pali, by contact with a strange 
people. 

4. The Oyjpsy language belongs to the same class,* 
for after the most varied theories had been adopted 
respecting their origin, as indicated in the names 
Gypsies (Egyptians), Bojpmiens (Bohemians), it has 
come to be generally admitted that this singular people 
came from India* i’heir language is the old Sanskrit, 
though very much corrupted and mixed with foreign 
elements. 

The modern languages of India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pott to be twenty- four in 
number. The principal is the Hindostanee. They all 
bear the relation of daughters to the Sanskrit, and not 
that of sisters, like the four noticed above. They have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primitive 
type, and have only a subordinate relation to our subject. 

2. lEANIC. 

7 . The second class of the Indo-European languages 
is called Iranic^ and belongs principally to the country 
between the Indus and the Tigris. It is so called from 
the Persian word Iran* — another form of the Sanskrit 
word Aryan — applied to the region which stretches 
from the chain of the Hindoo Koosh to the Persian 
Gulf. The term Iranian includes a considerable number 
of languages. 

1. Of these the oldest is the Zendy the language of 
the Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings ascribed to Zo- 
roaster. The country where this language prevailed, 
and the people by whom it was employed cannot be 
exadtly defined, and the language itself presents many 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were carried on 
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prindpally by taesm of translations, and presented, 
therefore, but confused and unsatisfactory results. Of 
late, however, it has been subjected to more scientific 
investigation, and much assistance has been derived 
from the discovery and elucidation of the arrow-headed 
inscriptions belonging to the0me of the Achssmenidse. 
The age of Darius, to whom some^of these inscriptions 
owe t|ieir existence, is well known, and it lends some 
help in conjecturing the age of the Zend-Avesta. 
For on comparing the grammatical forms of the inscrip- 
tions with those of the Zend language, the latter are 
found to be of an older character, and they, therefore, 
belong to an earlier date. They are thus referred to a 
"period earlier than the fifth century b.c. These 
writings are loosely spoken of as the writings of Zo- 
roaster, but the date of his existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. Besides, it appears that only 
a small portion can justly be ascribed to him, and, 
therefore, if the time when he lived could be fixed, it 
would leave the chronology of a great part of the Zend- 
Avesta doubtful. 

The great difference between the grammars of the 
Sanskrit and the Zend might favour the idea that some 
centuries had elapsed, after thh separation of the two 
peoples, before the Zend acquired the form in which it 
Was written. Such would, undoubtedly, be a reasonable 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de- 
veloped from the Sanskrit. But the two peoples may 
have" spoken very different languages even before they 
separated, just as in England the people of two counties, 
or the educated and uneducated in the same county, 
speak differently one from another. It appears to have 
been a religious movement which caused the separttion 
of the Iranian from the Indian branch. The oldest 
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InuuaoB wexe fire-worahippera. It is in the nature of 
things probable that the zeal for this rel^fion would 
manifest itself chiefly in som# particular province, and 
principally affect some particular class of the. com- 
munity, probably not the most educated. They would* 
therefore, already have & characteristic — a so-called 
provincial— language. So that if the Zend-Avesta 
were written immediately on the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ very much 
from that of the educated classes whom they left, and 
whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnishes one illustration out of 
many which might be adduced. The Sanskrit word 
Aryan t^pears in Zend as Airyan, in accordance with a ' 
general practice that, when y follows a single consonant* 
i is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus what one 
(perhaps the educated) called ar^an (ar as in fax), the 
other (perhaps the uneducated) called airyan (air like 
ir in fire). Even now, in English, where one says 
‘are you coming,’ another says, ‘aire you coming.’ 
Whatever caused the difference, it may have existed 
before the separation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supplies no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

We find here two circiunstances which render tbeZ^ud 
valuable in a work on Gompara^ve G-rammar. One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient wd 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European fiimily, 
side by side with the Sanskrit. The second considera- 
tion is that it prtfsents grammatical modifications pecu- 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis of language. 

Pott seems inclined to fix its locality in Bactria, and 
Professor Schleicher caUs the language Old Bactrian. 
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But it is not well to build too much upon what is merely 
hypothetical. 

2. The next Iranian language in historical order is 
that of the arrow-headed inscriptions belonging to the 
reign of the Ach(emenidfle, which therefore belongs to 
the fifth century b. c., and to the land of Media. The 
phonetic decay of its form shows that it belongs to a 
later period than the Zend. 

3. The modern Persian strikingly illustrates the 
destructive effect of time upon the framework of lan- 
guage. Like the English it has preserved • but few 
remains of the inflections which are so abundant in the 
older languages of the same class. It was a hasty 

" generalisation which led to the idea that the Persian 
was closely related to the modern languages of Ger- 
many and England, and that the fuller forms of older 
dialect wore only excrescences which disfigured them. 
A juster analysis has shown that in regard to gram- 
matical inflection these modern languages are but 
scanty ruins, whilst the Sanskrit presents a grand and 
almost complete edifice. 

4. To the east of Iran there are a few scattered 
populations, which have issued from the same stock, 
and speak languages belonging to the same class as 
those mentioned above. They have thus far rendered 
but little service to ^lomparative Grammar, and here 
require but a brief notice. 

The Pushtoo^ in Affghanistan, is nearly related to the 
Perrfan, but exhibits some peculiar grammatical forms 
and has a large admixture of fore%n words. The 
Beloochee^ oi which but little is known, is spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus, and the Parses by the Parsees in 
Gnzerat and elsewhere. 

5. To the westward we meet with three other mem- 
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bers of the fiame family. T?he language of the Koords 
in Koordistan ; the Ossetic, spoken by a small mountain 
tribe on the Caucasus, who call themselves Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus preserving the tradition of 
their origin ; and the Armenian, which possesses an 
important literature, including a translation of the 
Septuagint, made at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and of the works of some of the Greek fathers. It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render more 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Gram- 
mar than^any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. 

Almost all the modern literature of this class of 
languages contains a considerable admixture of Semitic * 
words, in consequence of their geographical position, 
and of the spread of Mohamedanism. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters employed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and the Armenian, 
having characters quite distinct one from the other. 

3. LETTO-SLAVIC. 

Sm The third class consists of the Lettic and Slavic 
languages. 

1. The Lettic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Prussian. The Lettish is spoken in Kurland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the influence 
of other languages. 

The Lithuaniam is now spoken by only a small popu- 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh* 
bouring districts of Russia. Its literary store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, however, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect pre- 
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servation of some of the origmal grammatical fmM. 
The Old P^imiaTij which bos now ceased to be ai^ioken 
Is^gwage, bore a very dose resemblance to the Lithua^ 
niaau They were neither of them much eipoaed to the 
influence of those external caus^ which genandly modify 
the language of a people. The lithuanians occuped 
a flat and mamhy country, and never attained a very 
high state of civilisation. The character of their home, 
together with the inactive political life wlikh they have 
led, will help to account for the unaltered state of their 
language. The Sanskrit, for instance, ha# probably 
preserved the interrogative pronoun in its primitive 
state. It there appears as Ins, so written three thousand 
years ago. In the Lithuanian, as spoken at the present day, 
it is likewise kas, whilst the Greek almost three thou* 
sand years ago had changed it to hos, the Latin above 
two thousand years agd, to qu is, the G othic, fifteen hundred 
years ago, to /was, and we have it in the still further 
reduced form of /iwo (who). The Lithuanian katras, 
again, is almost ideutioil with the Sans, kutanis, whilst 
the Greek is poteros, the Lat. ukr, the Go. hvatkra, 
and Eng, ivhet/vsr. There is perliaps no other people 
who have spoken tlie original Indo-European language 
with so little alteration in many of its grammatical forms 
for the same length of time. 

2. The second branch includes a large number of 
languages stretching from the Adriatic to the Gulf of 
Finland, and from the coast of tlie North Sea to the 
Ural mountains. They are condensed together, how«« 
ever, principally in Russia and Austria* History cannot 
trace the Slavic population back to their original abode 
in Asia, but it finds them at a very early period in the 
extreme East of Europe. Herodotus, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., speaks of the iv. 21, and lArcher, in 
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his note upon^he passage says^ ^ The opinion of Bennel 
and Heeren, who assign the Bvdini to the vicinity of 
Voroniej near the southern border of the government 
of Tambof, is entitled to preference.’ The description of 
them accords with the idea of their being a part of the 
Slavic people, and Shafarik, in his important work upon 
the antiquities of the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim them. This people, therefore, who probably left 
the primitive abode at* about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on the north of the Caspian at 
the time whe|^ the Medes under Darius were leaving a 
written memorial of their presence on the south of the 
Caspian in the arrow-headed inscriptions. They appear 
in Dacia, north-west of the Black Sea, in contact with 
the Romans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi- 
dence of their presence later in Pannonia, for Buda is 
one of the names of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, and 
in more recent times they gave its name to the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissin, in the Prussian pro- 
vince of Lusatia. Thus, as time passes on, we find them 
proceeding further westward. 

The Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after tlie death of Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The Bo- 
hemian nation appears as early as 650 ; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850 ; the Moravian under Itastislaw and the farfamed 
Swatopluk during the ninth century; the Polish as 
early as the seventh century ; the Russian under Rurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these states for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 

c 
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nation at present is Bussia, the rest beinjof under fore%n 
dominion, and the imperial family even of Bussia is of 
German origin* 

The literature of the Slavonians is modem* The 
earliest remains go no further back than the ninth cen* 
tury. yhe first impulse was given to it by the two 
brothers Methodius and Cyrillus (Constantine), who 
came from Constantinople as Christian missionaries to 
labour among the Slavonians, as Ulfilas done four 
or five centuries before among the Goths. They made 
an alphabet founded upon the Greek chaj-acter, which, 
with some modifications, is still einployeain Russia and 
Servia. They translated the Gospels into the language of 
the people among whom tJiey dwelt, who were probably 
the Bulgjiriaus. Tlie language is therefore .sometimes 
called Old Bulgarian as well m Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic. The last name is employed in consoijuence of 
the language in which the missionarie.s nuule their trans- 
lation being still employed in the service.s of the Greek 
Church ; so that, like tlie Latin in tim Uommi Catholic 
Church, it has acquired an eeclesijLstical character* Nes- 
toriiis ill the eleventh century also wrote his Chronicles 
of Russia in the same language. 

No less than fifteen languages are eninnorated as be- 
longing to this class. Several of tluun, Ijowever, have had 
but little literary development. Those which contain the 
most important literature are — 1, the Boheniiian^ whose 
remains begin with a collection of national poems be- 
lon^ng to the thirteenth century; 2, the Volishy which 
begins with the P.salter of Florinn, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and 3, the Rusaiayiy 
which has made rapid progress since the time of Peter 
the G-reat, and now possesses an e.\ten8ive literature, 
especially upon scientific subjects. 
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The Old or Church Slavic is the most serviceable of 
this branch for the purpose of Comparative Grammar, 
but this entire class is not quoted in the following work 
because the Sanskrit and Zend elucidate the points to 
which it would apply, sufficiently for our purpose. 

4. GR^CO-ITALIC. 

« 

10 . The cUiaB is the Grceco-ItaliCf spoken 

principally in the two great peninsulas which run south-* 
wards into the Mediterranean, and in the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the Greek nor the Latin owes its 
origin to the other, but that they are related together as 
sister-languages becomes obvious on an examination of 
their grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written in different characters, and by the 
circumstance that different means are resorted to in 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro- 
duced in |pth. The defective analysis of former years 
caused the Latin to be spoken of as derived from the 
Greek, whereas recent investigations have shown that, in 
some instances at least, the Latin has older forms than 
the Greek. Such, for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting in Greek, and the 
fuller ending in the dative plural, Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the corresponding Latin ones. Evidence also supports 
the theory that the Italic tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic md Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction previously to the approach of the 
Slavic race, which we have seen in the same region. 
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The first three climes probably left the original abode 
of the family at the same time, the Indian taking a 
south-eastern direction, the Iranian a south-western^ 
whilst the Slavic went directly westward. We now 
come to those classes which, from their more westerly 
position and from the greater deviation of their lan- 
guages from the original type, seem to have left the 
common home at. an earlier time. Their history also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
character, which agrees with the idea that they were the 
first to break off the associations of home and dare to 
invade distant lands. 

11a 1. The Greek language claims our first attention 
from its occupying a more easterly position and pos- 
sessing an older literature than the Latin. It flourished 
principally in the eastern peninsula of tlie Mediterranean, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor. It there produce<l the most perfect 
literature in the world — a literatun* which continues 
greatly to influence the opinions, the oharactlir, and the 
institutions of all the mem hers of the Indo-Kuropean 
family throughout Europe and Anu riciv. 

The variety with which Gn‘ek was sj)i>ken as a living 
language is illustrated in three ])rineipal the 

iEoIic, Doric, and Ionic. The last differs considerably 
from the other two. This differtiiet? is ill itst rated in 
the national legend hy /Eolus and Dorns being repre- 
sented as sons and Ion as a grandson of Hellen. The 
Ionic grew up in a foreign land, Asia Min(»r ; a fact 
represented in the legend by the name of loids father, 
Xnthiis, meaning ‘ banished,’ 

The Ionic far surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and perfection of its literary remains. The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Epic dialect of 
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Homer and Hesiod, whose date is variously fixed from 
the twelfth to the ninth century b.c. It next appears 
in the Neiv Ionic of Herodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of the fifth century.' But its richest productions 
are in the 4 ftic dialect, brought to marvellous perfection 
by dramatists, historians, philosophers and orators, 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the fourth 
centuries. 

The jEolic was spoken chiefly in Asia Minor, Boeotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celebrated names of 
Alcaius, Sapplio and Corinna. The range of its litera- 
ture is very limited, but it preserves some very old forms 
in its grammatical construction, and has a special inte- 
rest from its close resemblance in several points to the 
Latin language. 

The Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of Greece, 
in the Peloponnese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its princi- 
pal representatives are Piiidar and Theocritus. 

The Greek furnishes, us with striking examples illus- 
trative of^the effect accomplished in a certain length of 
time by the influencewS which aie continually producing 
phonetic decay in living languages. The language of 
Ilomer may be regfirded as five hundred years later than 
that of the Vedas ; and this difference of time corre- 
sponds with the difference of form in the one language as 
compared with the other. For instance, the genitive 
case singular of the a stems in Sanskrit ends in ii-sya. 
In Homer it is o-/o, in which we see that eveiy element 
has undergone a change ; for a the lighter vowel o is 
substituted in both cases, for y the vowel and a is lost 
altogether. Five hundred years later, again, the Attic 
dialect presents to us the same form reduced to on ; that 
is, 00 is reduced to the weaker form ok, and i is lost 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances 
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which might be owing to accident. They affect the entire 
mass of the language to which they belong, and rest upon 
general principles. There is no example of the older 
a-ayaiu the language of Hofner, nor any instance of the 
Homeric o-?o in the Attic dialect These effects appear 
as if they were accomplished at once and therefore arti- 
ficially, but this only results from our not j>ossessing 
literary records di^’ing the time which intervened be- 
tween these epochs to illustrate the gradual approaches 
towards the final result. Any one will see how gradu- 
ally such modifications are effected who examines the 
change wliieli is going on from fh tos, from /uttk to 
for instunee, in the third person singular of the present 
tense in English verbs. It is long since it b<*gan, and it 
is not yet completed ; but if when hath is exterminated 
and has is universal, all the intervening literature be- 
twt^en the first employment of s and the last use of tit 
were to disappear, we sho\ild have an instance similar 
to those noticed abovt^ 

12 « 2. The Ttftllc branch f»f this cl.ass (»f languages 
belongs almost exclusively to tie* westi-rn peninsula of 
the Mediterranean. The Latin triiu* gradually gained 
the upper hand in the political constitution of tlie coun- 
try, and the Latin language lu^came the organ of public 
life, of education, and of lit<‘ratnre. It was not, how- 
ever, the oidy language spoken by the Indo-Europeau 
population who entered the [Mminsula fr4)m the north. 
It is evid<Mit tliat before tl^eir arrival, or soon after their 
settlement, their speech was marked by varieties as dis- 
tinct as the Greek dialects, and thougli only one has 
become embodied in a considerfible literature, yet some 
important remains belonging to others have recently 
been discovered. 

The science of language has thrown considerable 
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light upon the character of the ancient population of 
Italy. It seems to have been invaded in succession by 
very different races. Some of them probably were not 
Indo-Europeans. But several tribes of which remains 
have been preserved evidently belong to the same family 
as the Latin. In the extreme south-east of the country 
inscriptions have been discovered composed in a lan- 
guage which, for want of a better nmne, has been called 
lapygian. • It appears at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
^mains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to determine the exact ethnological position 
of the people by whom it was spoken, and they appear 
to have presented but little if any resistance to the 
superior civilisation of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Timaeus the historian (400 
A.u.c.) as inhabited by barbarous lapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
district. 

Clearer evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, i.e. the 
Latin and the Unibrian branches. The latter, including 
the Marsians and Samnites in the south, comprised a 
considerable population. The dialects which prevailed 
amongst them have a close resemblance to one another, 
but in many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which^are also found in other 
classes of the Indo-European languages. Thus, where 
the Roman employed g, as in the interrogative pro- 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed sounds 
which also distinguish the Ionic from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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has, upon the whole, some such relation to the Umbro- 
Samnite, as the Ionic has to the Doric, whilst the va- 
rieties in the Oscan and Umbrian, as well as other 
dialects related to them, in distinction from the Latin, 
are similar to those of the Doric in Sicily and in 
Sparta* 

Of all the Italic languages, the Latin only has fur- 
nished us with any considerable literature, and from it, 
therefore, our examples for this branch Of languages 
will be principally derived. - It presents no great lite- 
rary works in a perfect state earlier than the secoift 
century, b. c. )^Tiat precedes that period is fragmen- 
tary or only brief. These older remains exhibit some 
archaic forms which are of great value. But Roman 
literature is several centuries later than that of Grreece, 
which, of itself, is sufficient to account for the termi- 
nations of Ijatin words being, upon the whole, much 
more curtailed than the corresponding Greek ones. 
Thus the genitive singular, which appears in Sanskrit 
as a-syay in Homer as o-/o, and in Attic Greek Jis on 
(from oo)y is in Latin, two or three centuries later, 
reduced to i (from of). The classic literature of the 
Latin language is not only of a later date, but is also 
far inferior in extent and variety to the literature of 
Greece. The style of the two differs materially. The 
Latin is distinguished rather by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expression than by the graceful 
elegance and endless ver^tility of her Grecian sister. 
But their close relationship to one another is, neverthe- 
less, undeniable. This is rendered evident by an ex- 
amination of their grammatical structure, an4 it would 
be unnec^shry to quote two languages so nearly allied 
in order to illustrate Comparative Grammar, but for the 
circumstance that they supply each other’s defects in a 
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remarkable manner. Thus, for instance, the letters s, 
w, are generally either lost or disguised in certain 
positions in Greek, but are more or less fully preserved 
in lyatin. On the other hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented i^, Greek, are generally lost or 
altered in Latin. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when final, but the Latin drops them, whilst 
final consonants, lost in Greek, are preserved in Latin. 
So, also, the* Greek distinctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but has greatly obscured the reflexive 
pronoun in verbs, whilst in Latin the latter is immis- 
takable and the former almost absent. 

5. CELTIC. 

13 « The fifth class cohsists of the Cetttc languages. 
This name appears, variously modified, in application to 
the Galatians of Asia Minor, the 6 aids (Galli) of 
northern Italy and France, the Cett-Iberi of Spain, 
and the Gael of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a considerable part 
of the south-west of Europe and the British Isles, 
but we have no historical evidence to connect them 
with the original abode of the family in Asia. The 
settlement in Asia Minor appears to have been the 
result of a migration eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Boii were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Wales, and Bretagne. Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recent 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse- 
quently, become greatly abridged. No doubt, however. 
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remains of the fact that the Celtic belongs to the Indo- 
European family, and that it is very nearly related to 
the Italic languages. The effect which time has had in 
abridging or destroying the grammatical inflections will 
be seen on comparing the ^pish ech^ ‘ horse,’ with the 
Latin equ-uSy and the Sanskrit azw-as ; ir. deichy ^ ten,’ 
1. dec-eniy s. dai-an. 

The Celtic languages are also subject to some pecu- 
liar phonetic changes. One of them is the ‘ assimila- 
tion of vowels,’ by which a weak or strong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its own class in the preceding 
syllable if there be not one there already, as in echairey 
ecliire (^mulio,’ ‘ muleteer’), which recjuires for its full 
explanation the help of the corresponding Latin word, 
equarinSy ^ grooin.^ The i after?’ has caused i to be 
inserted before r, which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear. A similar influence is exerted in other 
cases upon a subsequent syllable ; for example, the a of 
labra in lahra-tar (1. loquu^n-tnr) recpiires the ending 
to be taVy whilst the i of labri in lahviMir (1. loqua-n4\i.r) 
requires Hr. 

Another striking peculiarity is tlie ‘ aspiration ’ ol 
initial consonants, that is, h is adtled to an initial con- 
sonant in connection with certain changes of inflec- 
tion or derivation, thus, gair is ^ voice,’ and fo-ghuVy 
* sound.’ 

These and other peculiarities render it difficult to* 
introduce the Celtic languages into a work like the 
present. The necessary explanations would greatly 
increase its bulk, and the peculiar phenomena of this 
class of languages would render the subject more com- 
plex than is desirable for an elementary work. 
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6, TEUTONIC. 

14 . The sixth class is the Teutonic, including three 
principal branches, the ^^thic, the Low German, and 
the Scandinavian. It i^istinguished from the Qer- 
manic^ which comprises the High German language. 
These terms are employed not as being scientifically 
accurate, for that would be difiicult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being intelligible and 
definite. 

The sixth and seventh classes form the second and 
third divisions mentioned in section 5 , and are distin- 
guished from the classes of languages previously enume- 
rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
is called Grimm’s Law of Consonant Changes separates 
the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. Why should the sounds fc, i, p 
have been changed by the Teutons -for the aspirates hh 
{ch, cjh), th (dh), ph (/, v)? Not from any preference 
for aspirates, for the original aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g, d, b. Nor are these latter special 
favourites, for in their turn they have to give place to 
JCf p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undergone this change, though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each other, and many of them, as 
long as history has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however, 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We will take the 
following instance, illustrating the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs: the 
Icelandic word fotr, Swedish fot^ Gothic fotus, Anglo-* 
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Saxon /oi, English foot^ Old Saxon fot^ Friesian foty 
Dutch voety all have the aspirate (/, v) for the first 
consonant, and the mute {t) for the last, the final r and 
s in two cases being the nominative sign. Now the 
classes of languages which 'Mohave considered before, 
agree in having a mute {p) * the first consonant, and 
a vocal {d) for the last, e.g. Sanskrit pacUciSy Greek 
j>ou8 for poiUy gen. pod-oSy Latin, pea for pedsy gen. 
ped'-is. 

It is, moreover, singular, that from the sixth class, 
as a starting point, a perfectly analogous cliange is 
made in producing the seventh class, or the High 
German, hmguage. Thus the word mentioned above 
is in High German fusSy wdiich does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth cLoss, nor return to the original d of 
the other classes, but changes the mute into an aspirate. 
The aspirate, however, has become s in modern German 
generally, as it has in modern English, in the third 
person singular present of verbs, e.g, has for hath. It 
was .also the practice to preserve the characteristic t of 
the sixth class, when final, thus producing is ; hence, by 
assimilation is formed In other cases, the compound 
is written 5 ; and pronounced ts. Initial aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change, and, therefore,/ remains in 
the above word instead of becoming b. Ihit the regular 
change is seen in the word leihy its compai*ed with the 
English, loaf. 

The time when these changes took place cannot be 
exactly determined, but Grimm identifies the Goths and 
GetcSy and the latter, as far as tludr language is known 
to us, seem to have retained the original consonants. 
Indeed, the names indicate the difference, for Getse has 
the mute {t) in place of which Goths has the aspirate 
{th). The consonant changes generally, therefore, 
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probably accompanied this change of name, and took 
place as the Gretas disappeared, and the Groths acquired 
importance, that is, a short time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Not only the Getas, but also the Thracians, are 
identified by Grimm as Ifelonging to the same race of 
people with the Goths. We have thus the means of 
tracing them to an early period, and to a remote 
easterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
Homer, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than all others except the Indians. He 
mentions also that Darius encountered the Getae on his 
march to Scythia. We thq§ find evidence of the 
presence of the Teutons in considerable numbers on the 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Grasco- 
Italic race already possessed the north coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appears, therefore, to have been the following ; 1. The 
Celts; 2. The Graeco-Itali ; 3. The Teutons and Ger- 
mans ; 4. The Slavonians. 

15 > 1. Gothic. A remarkable passage in Strabo con- 
firms the view taken by Grimm as to the relation of 
the Getoe, Thracians, and Goths ; for he states that in 
the time of Augustus, ^iElius Catus brought from 
^beyond the Ister (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Getm, a people speaking the same language with the 
Thracians, into Thrace, and they now live there under 
the name of Moesians.’ Now, it was for the inhabitants 
of Moesia, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made his trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which is hence called the 
Moeso-Gothic. This work, though preserved only in 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most important of 
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all the literary remains of the Teutons for the purposes 
of Comparative Grammar. It belongs to the years 
360 — 380, A.D., but preservfes many traces of the lan- 
guage of a much earlier period especially in the use of 
the short vowels, a, i, ii. It exhibits, however, the 
effect of time in wasting aw^ the grammatical inflec- 
tions of words. It preserves two of the four letters 
mentioned in Sect 11 as originally belonging to the 
genitive case singular, but this is probably in conse- 
quence of s being one of the two. The Gothic form 
vulf-/-« appears fuller than the earlier Latin equ-6 (for 
equ-o-i), but the sign of the accusative 8ingula,r, 
which is still preservec^very fully in Greek and Latin, 
is almost entirely lost in Gothic. 

2. The Low Gei^man branch includes : (a) The Old 
Saxon, spoken on the continent, and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th century, called the Heljand 
(‘Saviour’), {h) The Friesic, spoken by a numerous 
population who occupied the coasts of the North Sea 
from Flanders to Jutland in the 13th century. It 
contains some remains of tlie 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, whicli strikingly resemble the language of the 
Angles, (c) The Dutch, {d) The Flemisli ; and (c) 
the Anglo-Saxon, This last is the most important of 
the Low German branch, botli in regard to the compass 
of its literature, and its near relation to our own lan- 
guage. The poem of Beowulf exhibits the ante-chris- 
tian ideas of the 6th and 7th centuries, and contains 
many reminiscences brought over from the continent, 
although in its present form it is of a much later date, 
and greatly christianised. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
remains are three or four centuries later than the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, and the grammatical forms are cor- 
respondingly diminished. The sign of the nominative 
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singular s, for instance, retained in the Gothic, as well 
as in the older languages, is lost in Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon, gaest^ ^ guest,’ suffers in comparison 
with the Gothic gaata^ and the Latin hoatia. Some 
vestiges of the ancient heritage remain, but it only 
required another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the country, to reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denuded state of modern English. 

3. The Scandinavian branch includes: (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
literature, some of it dating as far back as the 9th 
century. (6) The Swedish, which, especially in the 
earliest periods, nearly resembles the Icelandic. Its 
literary remains begin at about the 10th century, 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12th century. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially in the loss of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 

7. GERMAlfIC. 

16 > The High Gennan forms the last class. Its 
relation to the other languages has been already pointed 
out. Its literary remains date from the 9th century. 
As they thus begin 500 years after the time when the 
Gothic translation was made, they naturally exliibit a 
still greater falling off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, however, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. For instance, the first 
person plural of verbs ends in -mfe, where Gothic has 
only m, as in ftair’-a-m, whilst the Latin has -wtws, as 
in feV'-i-mua. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufficiently represented for the purposes of this work 
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by the sixth class, whilst the peculiarity which distin- 
guishes it from that cldss is treated of in the sec- 
tions referring to Grimm’s liw. See Sect. 93 — 104 « 
The object of the above outline is not to supply a 
full description of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, but merely to furnish a general classification 
which may aid the reader to bear in mind the relative 
position, chronologically and geographically, of the 
languages principally referred to in the following pages. 
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II. ALPHABETS. 

a) THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET. 

« 

17 . The Sanskrit Alphabet consists of the following 


characters : 

Characters 



Form. 

emploved in the 
following pages. 

Power, 

Example. 


a 

a 

had 

yn 

a 

A 

a 

far 

X 

i 

n 

hid 

t 

i 

e (ee) 

heed 

It 

u 

00 

hood 


a 

do 

food 


r 

ri 

rid 


r 

ree 

reed 

m 

Ir 

Iri 

wheelrim 

w 

If 

Iree 

all reed 


e 

& 

made 


ai 

i 

hide 


6 

6 

D 

bode 
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Fimu. 

Chanictertj^ 
employed In all 
following pages. 

Power. 

Bxample. 


au 

OU 

loud 


k 

ic 

bake 


kh 

kh 

bakehouse 


g 

g 

log 



gJ» 

loghouse 



ng 

ring 


ch 

ch 

reach 

w 

chh 

chh 

reach here 


j 

j (dg) 

judge 

V 

* 

jh (dgli) 

judge him 


n 

h 

injure 

7T 

t 

t 

right 


th 

th 

right hand 

T 

d 

d 

red 


dh 

dh 

red hand 


n 

n 

then 


t 

t 

‘ 

7 

th 

th 


7 

d 

d 


7 

dh 

(Ih 
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Characten 


Form. 

emploved in the 
following pages. 

•power. 

Example. 

V 

n 

n 



p 

P 

loop 


ph 

ph 

loophole 


b 

b 

job 


bh 

bh 

job-horse 


m 

m 

room 


y 

y 

yea 

T 

r 

r 

ray 

W 

1 

1 

lay 

W 

W, V 

' w 

way 

V 

z 

Z(8) 

pleasure 


sh 

sh 

shed 


s 

s 

said 


h 

h 

head 

s 

i 

11 (in Welsh) 



Remarks. 

18 . In the examples given a vowel is to be considered 
ashort when not marked long ; e. g., in rajan, the first 
vowel is long and the second short. 

The pronunciation of the letters is that given under 
^ power.’ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 
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Judging from modem pronunciation in India, the 
Sanskrit a seems to have had the sound of u in or a 
in the second syllable of readable. In pronouncing the 
aspirates it will be seen by the examples that the aspira- 
tion (fc) must be sounded separately from the Antes after 
which it is written. I have not attempted to supply 
examples of the pronunciation of the fourth class of 
consonants, because the sound of them is so utterly 
different from anything in our own language that It 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it by written 
characters. The peculiar modification of sound is 
produced by bending the tongue upwards and as far 
back as possible. A hollow sound is then produced, 
which seems as if it proceeded from the upper part of 
the head. The letters are, therefore, in Sanskrit gram- 
mars, called mwrdhanya (capitalis), from miirdhan^ 
‘ head.’ By Bopp the term ^ cerebral ’ is employed, as 
being of similar meaning. 

19 . It is supposed that the palatal consonants, 
acquired the sounds thus indicated at a later period, 
and that there intervened between the pure guttural 
pronunciation, l\ from w^hich they sprang, and the 
palatal pronunciation, such sounds as those of k aftl g 
in the English words kind^ guardy that is, Irg and gy. 
See Schleicher, Compendium^ pp. 13, 14. 
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b) THB ZEND AUPHABBX. 

2iO« The Zend Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


Charftctert 


Form* 

emploved in the 
following page! . 

Power. 

' Example* 

AS 

a 

a 

had 

MS 

a 

a 

far 

? 

e 


apr^s (Fr*) 


'e 

e 

tr^s (Fr*) 

A) 

e 

% 

made 

d 

i 

i 

hid 


t 

e (ee) 

heed 

> 

u 

00 

hood 


a . 

A 

00 

food 


0 

o 

hod 


6 

6 

bdde 

s 

k 

k 

bake 

ai 

kh 

kh 

bakehouse 


qh 

qh 



g 

g 

log 

2. 

gh 

g^ 

loghouse 


«g 

»g 

ring 


ch 

ch 

reach 

iU 

j 

j 

judge 

c» 

t 

t 

right 


th 

th 

right baud 


d 

d 

red 


dh 

dh 

red hand 
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Churtelen 


Fm. tmplQ^ in tli« 

following i»Agot. 

POwtr. 

Examplf* 

/ 

n' 

n 

then 

Q> 

P 

p 

loop 


f 

f 

roof 

• 

Jl 

b 

b 

job 


m 

m 

room 

initial^ 
medial J 

■ 7 

7 

yea 

7 

r 

r 

ray 

initial 1 
» medial J 

• 

• w 

w 

way 

Qxf after th 

W, V 

W, V 

way, vane 

s 

0 * 

z 

haze 

tt» 1 

do J 

- z 

Z (8) 

pleasure 

J 

tp 

sh 

sb 

shed 

■»a 

s 

s 

said 


h 

b 

head 


d 

d, dh (til) 

then 


Memarh. 

qh represents a deep guttural sound, somewhat 
rougher than the German ch. Of the two characters 
for ng, the second is only employed after i or . 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found in 111. 
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c) TEE 6BEEK AUHABET. 

’ 21a The Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


Form. 

Large. Small. Power. ' Example 


A«. 

A 

a 

a a 

had, made 


B 

/5 

b 

bad 


r 

y 

g 

gate 


A 

s 

d 

red 


E 

€ 

e 

led 

Jsa, 

Z 


z 

haze 


H 

n 

a 

here 

fcC 

e 


th 

thin 


I 

1 

ii 

hid, hide 


K 

K 

k 

take 


A 

\ 

1 

lay 

fs^ 

(V 

M 

N 

V 

m 

n, ng 

room 

then, ring 

IS 

£ 

X(k8) 

box 


0 

0 

.0 

hod 

>c 

n 

IT 

p 

loop 

Lo 

p 

P 

r 

ray 


2 


8 

said 


T 

r 

t 

right 


Y 

V 

U, 4 

bud, bude 



/ 

f 

roof 

s^: 

X 

X 

k(kh) 

take 



tl- 

ps 

lips 


o 

• 

ftf 

d 

abode 
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d) THB lATIK ALPHABST. 

ZZm The Latin Alphabet^ consists of the following 
characterB: 

Large: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
T U V X Y Z. 

Small rabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvx yjf * 

£3« They are pronounced by ns as in the English 
language. It must-, however, be borne in mind that the 
Homans probably uttered the vowels with the Continentjil 
and not the English sounds of those letters. J repre-j 
sents the half-vowxd ?/, and was doubtless pronounced 
like y in yea ; whereas the Latin ?/, being in fact the^"^ 
Greek i/, is always a vowel, and was probably pro-- 
nounced something like the French u in 70ie. Tho 
Latin u, in some positions, stands for the half-vowel 
as, for instance, in sanguis, where it is pronounced just 
as in the English word sanguine. In c and ff, only thq 
sounds in cot and yot should be employed for the exr 
amples adduced in the following pjiges. The soft 
sounds of these consonants were of later introduction, 
and are of less service for the purpose of comparis#D< 
with the other languages here treated of, 

e) THE GOTHIC ALPHABET. 

The Gothic Alphabet consists of the following 


characters : 



Fonn. 

Power. 

E&emplt* 

A 

a 

had 


b 

bad 

r 

g 

log 
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Form. 


6 

a 

1= 

f 

Q 

h7 

h 

h 

Xl 

i 

61 

ee 

K 

k 

A 

1 

M 

m 

M 

n 

» 

6 

n 

P 

0 

hw 

K 

r 

s 

8 

X 

t 


th 

It 

u 

u 

cw 

V 

w 

X 

kh(ch) 

z 

z 

Ai 

e a 

An 

o 6 

rr 

(gg) “8 
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red 
m&de 
roof 

judge, yea 
head 
hid 
heed 
bake 
lay 
room 
then 
bode 
loop 

when (hwen) 
ray 
said 
right 
then, thin 
hood 

quantity (cwantity) 
way 

(ger.) lachen 
haze 

led, m&de 
hod, bdde 
ring 
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Itemarka. 

M. The characteni employed are the same as thoae 
which express the powers of the letters in the above 
j table, except that y is represented hy j,w by v, and ee 
by « or eL »The same character was firobably pro- 
nounced w in some instances, and v in others. 

26. The pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
especially of the vowels, is very uncertain, but the 
following list is sufficient for comparing the grammatical 
forms and roots with other languages. 

f) THE ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET. 

27. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol- 
lowing characters: 


Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

S 

a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

L 

ch 

chide 

D 

d 

red 

• 

e 

e 

red 

F 

f 

roof 

n 

j 

judge 

V 

h 

head 

I 

i 

hid 

K 

k 

work 

L 

1 

lay 

CD 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 

0 

0 

hod 
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Form. 

Pow«r. 

Eximplft. 

P 

P 

loop 

R 

r 

ray 

8 

8 

said 

T 

t 

right 

D 

dh (th) 

then 

p 

th 

thin 

U 

oo 

hood 

P 

w 

way 

X 

X 

box 

Y 

y 

yea 

Z 

z 

haze 
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III. SOUNDS. 

The articulate sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice are very numerous, and merge one in 
the other by almost imperceptible degrees. In the 
original construction, however, of the Indo-European 
languages, only a limited number of these sounds were 
employed, and they are such as are cle^irly distinguish- 
able from one another. The system on which they are 
arranged is remarkably simple, and they may be traced 
with surprising distinctness through a great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three^thousand 
years. 

On comparing the Alphabets now in use wdth 
those of the oldest Indo-European languages, we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonants. They are of a feebler construc- 
tion, and less able to resist the violence of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance * occasioned by 
climate etc. in the organs of speech. Hence, in some 
^ countries they preserve a free open sound, but in others 
are compressed and indistinct. In one language they 
are few and simple, in another numerous and difficult 
to distinguish. 

There was probably, at first, only one vowel sound, 
and this, being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant, had no written character assigned to 
it. Before writing came into use it doubtless acquired 
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some variety of pronunciation^ and as speech came to 
be fixed in written forms, it was increasingly found 
necessary to adopt a corresponding variety of characters 
to represent these modifications in the vowel sotmd. 
In course of time more complex sounds were formed by 
combining and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. 

30 * The original vowel sound is that represented by 
a in had. In organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttural consonants, being a simply sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it was sub- 
ject was probably the development of ^ as in kid, which 
corresponds in organic formation to the dental con- 
sonants. There was then produced u, sounded as oo in 
hood, which corresponds in organic formation to the 
labial consonants. 

31 . These three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds, however, 
represented in different languages by the same letter, 
are not identical. The a, for instance, has a perceptible 
difference in German, Italian, and English pronun- 
ciation. This has probably resulted from varieties of 
social habits, climate, etc., after the various races had 
separate. Ney' modifications afterwards arose, which 
must be considered in connection with the individual 
alphabets. 


1. SANSKRIT. 

a) VOWELS. 

32 « In Sanskrit the origiMl vowel a combines with 
the derived ones i and u, making with the former S, as 
in neigh, and, with the latter, 6, as in nd. 

These, as simple sounds, are still represented in the 
French language by the original letters, ai and au, as 
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in mrnu ^ ; whilst their originally diphthongal 

character is indicated not only by this droumstance, 
bat also by the fact that in Greek they appear not as 
f and o, nor as and but as n and iv, or as oi and oi/. 

By prefixing another a to ^ and d, the diphthongs ai 
and au are fonned, having the vowels a-i, a-u, pro- 
nounced separately, with the principal stress on the 
first vowel, and resembling t and ou in hide and loud* 

The short vowels e and o seem not to have been part 
of the primitive alpt^bet, but to be later modifications 
of the original sound, for they are wanting alike in the 
Sanskrit and Gothic alphabets, and appear in Greek 
and Latin as representatives of the Sanskrit a. For 
example : 

Sanskrit iUhtau Greek ocriu Latin octo * eight’ 
nHvan iwia novem ‘nine’ 

n4ra« v«oc novu$ ‘new* 

33 « The following three characters also occur in Sans- 
krit. 1. Anumvdra, It is represented by a point over 
the preceding letter, and is pronounced like the final n 
in French. At the end of a word it stands in place of 
an original m, and in the middle of words in place of 
an original 71 before sibilants, e.g. Ui simum for (am 
sunumy ‘the son;’ /idea for liansay ‘gdose.’ 2. Anti^ 
naeika. It is represented by a point over a curve 
above the preceding letter, and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to Z, t/, or le, at the beginning 
of the following word, e. g. pahthal lunati for pakshan 
lunAtiy ‘ cuts off the wings.’ * The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of ^asal in the preceding vowel, 
the former without, the latter with, the corresponding 
sound. 3. Visarga, It is represented by two points at 

* Bopp, Kritische Gram. 2nd ed. 66, 70. 
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the end of a word, and stands in place of final a or 
r, which then is pronounced as a soft aspiration, e.g. 
puna: for ptmar, ‘again;’ duihha for duaJeha, ‘pain.’ 

The modifications of sound represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the consonants which follow them. 

r and I, as vowel sounds, seem to have grown out 
of the syllables ar and al (cf. Greek &~^epToa with 
Sanskrit bhiptaa, and Latin for cart with Sanskrit 
krtia). 1 occurs only in one root, Mp for kalp. 

We may here introduce a reference to the Coh- 
PABA.TIVB Weight of Vowel Sounds. In his second 
edition Bopp has given a detailed account and fuller 
illustrations of this subject. 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and u intermediate. The principle on which this point 
is determined is that when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
next to it to be lightened, the vowel introduced for this 
purpose is considered lighter than the one for which 
it is substituted. For instance, the termination of the 
first person plural in verbs, -maa, is heavier than the 
termination of the first person singular, -mi ; therefore 
the syllable preceding the former must be lighter than 
the syllable preceding the latter. ' Now the last syllable 
but one in yuv&'mi, ‘ I bind,’ contains d, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in yunt'mas contains i. Hence t 
is lighter than d. Similarly, in d'mf, ‘ I go,’ and imas, 
‘ yPe go,’ i is lighter than i ; in et/u and t is lighter 
than u. A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication. Thus, jaciOf 
‘ I throw,’ becomes abjido, ‘ I throw off,’ and cuno, ‘ I 
sing,’ becomes ceciui, ‘ I sang.’ i is therefore lighter 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has th^ 
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effect of partly (aiyjectus, ‘thrown off’) or wholly (eon^ 
Ukdu 9 , ‘touched’) preventing the lightening of the 
root vowel. The same phenomenon appears in the past 
and present tenses in the strong verbs of the Germanic 
languages. In Gothic the heatriei* terminations of.th^ 
present tense are affixed to the lighter stem, as si<, 
whilst the lighUr terminations of the past tense are 
connected with the heavlenr stem sat* In English, where 
the infiections which originally caused the difference 
have disappeai'od, the distinction itself is retained, as in 
eity sat* Another illustration is derived from a tom- 
parison of older and later forms of langtiages. The 
effect of time is to render grammatical forms lighter 
and Ciisier of enunciation.* Hence the older Sanskrit 
a {d&ildmiy ‘I give’) becomes i in the later Greek 
(StSa)/A4). We have a in the older Sanskrit clmJtwd/'i^aSy 
‘four,’ and i in the later Greek irl<rvps9y and Gothic 
fidvor* The Latin qxi^iuor is in this respect of an 
older character than the Greek. F rom similar facts it 
is inferred that u is lighter than a, e. g. s. /rard'wii, ‘ I 
make,’ ‘we make;’ I, ca/co, ‘I tread upon,’ 

and comulcoy ‘ I crush ; ’ e. came and crmie* In this 
last word the older pronunciation has now become pro- 
vincial. CooTTi has changed to cum, for in come, though 
o is written, the n sound is preserved. For older 
s. n&ktam^ ‘ night,’ we have later gr. pvfcra. That i is 
lighter than u appears from such cases as, s. aundldam, 
a later form for aundudam^ and L fructlfer, ‘ bearing 
fruit,’ for fructufer. 


b) CONSONANTS. 

3Ca Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants in 
Jive dosses \ an arrangement which it will be convenient 

* See DiverMions of ISirley. 
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to follow here^ though we shall afterwards see that a 
more accurate division for the purposes of Comparative 
Grammar would be into three prmci^al and two subor-^ 
dinate classes. There are also four half-vowels, three 
sibilants, and h. This arrangement is determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation. Each of the Five 
Glasses contains five letters^ — a mute, a vocal, the cor- 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi- 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ; e.g. the aspirated p is pro- 
nouh^ed as ph in haphazard^ and the aspirated b as bh 
in abhor. The later substitution of a single sound and 
character, as / and analogous to the change of the 
diphthongs a -hi and a-hw to S and 6. 

37. The first class of consonants, the Gutturals, 
contains the letters fc, kh, gr, ghy ng. They occur in 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity, 
and require little elucidation. The aspirates, however, 
especially khy are rare. Yet the following examples 
are met with : 

« nail ’ 8. nahlka gr. 1. — 

* light * la^Uus i\o"^ug lewis 

‘warm’ gharmds (uro) 

In the last example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental ^ (for dh) being used in Greek for the Guttural 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural was the original 
appears likely from the evidences of it in other 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from uroy as it is in many other Latin words, yet the u 
indicates its previous presence. The same may be said 
of the w in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. Yarni, 
a. s. wearm, e. warm, ger. warm. For these letters are 

£ 
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usually developed from a Guttural, s. L giu, 
e. 'who (for hwo). In the second example above there 
is another variation of aspirates, v (for hh) being used 
in the Latin for the Sanskrit gh. Indeed, we shall 
find that such variations in the aspirates are not un- 
frequent, 

38- The second class, the Palatals, contains the let- 
ters c/?, chhy j'tjhy h. A modification in the sound is pro- 
duced by pressing the tongue against the palate, whence 
the class obtains its name. These letters are derived 
from the first class, and are used only before vdwels, 
lialf-vowels, and nasals. They were probably originated 
after th(‘ separation of languages, which would account 
for their being entirely absent Trom some alphabets. 
The following examples illustrate their absence from the 
(ireek and Latin alphabets: 

‘ four ' 6, c/iatwaras gr. TTitrvpfQ 1. qmtnoT 

‘ cut * chhid cclndo 

Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
theref >re be found in only a small mimbor of languages. 
They serve, however, to exemplify the devtiopraent of 
sounds one from another; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may he sct*n in the Slavic 
languages, as well as in the Koinancc* languages as com- 
pared with the liUtin. 

In the first of the exainph'S given above, the Greek 
TTicrvpes has tlie J^abial tt fur the original Guttural (Alt of 
wliicli the Sanskrit Palatal has l>een developed, and 
which, with the usual development of a, is preserved in 
the Latin ryaatuor. This deviation from tlie original 
form is coininim in (ireek, and sometimes distinguishes 
one dialect trom another, e. g. Ionic Korepos, * which,’ 
and Attic Trorspos, Letters from all the three organs 
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are in di£Perent cases employed in the Greek langut^e 
to represent the original G^uttural sounds, for the Den- 
tal T appears in Attic ria-trapif for the above ^olic 
wlavp89. In the second example the Guttural is not 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
ij^ial 8 appears, which may have been originally in 
l^skrit 

39 . The third class, the Dentals, containable letters 
t, d, dhy n. The dh is represented in Greek by 
^whilst th appears as t, from which it is probable that 9 
represents the former as well as the latter sound. The 
Latin sometimes omits the aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the aspirated letters of other organs. These 
letters are often inserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g. irroXis for ttoXip, and 
for Instead of d in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages I or r. 

Examples : 


CXkumds 

gr. ^vfioQ 

1. famus 

‘ smoke * 

madhi/a 


r medius 

‘ middle ’ 


\ mevidies 

‘ mid-day ^ 

pun 

ttToXic 

— 

* city ^ 

hyas 


fieri 

‘ yesterday ’ 

^ah 

Xiyvv^ 

lignum 

^firewood ^ 


4bO. ^he fourth class,the Cerebrals, contains the let- 
ters ^ thy dy dh, n. They are derived from the Dentals, 
and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, point- 
ing perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take their name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
and they rarely appear in the cognate languages. They 
are substituted for Dentals after sh, and are very common 
in P^ifcrit, probably as the result of local influences. 
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^1. The fifth class, the Labials, contains the letters 
pK ^9 ^ ; ph rarely occurs, hh is represented in 

Greek by ^ or /8, and in Latin by / or 6. The Greek 
^ may have represented both aspirates in sound. Final 
m generally becomes Anumdra in Sanskrit, is preserved 
unchanged in Latin, and appears as v in Greek 
Gothic it is sometimes m and sometimes n. 


Examp^s : 




s. pikena 

gr. 

I. 

— 

/abb 

tXajSov 

— 

— 

pduckan 

Tevn 

quinque 

‘ 6ve* 

hlxdran 

^(piuv 

terens 

‘ bearing * 

dewdm 


deum 

‘god’ 


As Labials are used in Greek for Sanskrit Gutturals, 
80 we have the converse in the Latin guinque, i.e. a 
Guttural qii for a Sanskrit Labial 

42 . The Half- Vowels are y, /, ?•, They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso- 
nants, and are therefore less easily traceabh^ in the sister 
languages. This is more especially the case with / and 
r, which correspond to the class of Dtmtal consonants, 
and differ /iora each other only irtBthe circumstance 
that in pronouncing I tlie tongue touches the roof of 
the mouth once only, while it does so more than once 
in pronouncing v. Hence only one of them is found in 
some languages, y corresponds to the Guttural cinso- 
nants in organic formation. In Pracrit it has become 
as it has also in the transition from Latin to Italian ; 
e. g. in 1. jugam^ ^ yoke,’ the j answers to English ?/, and 
in it giogo^ gi answers to English j. In Greek it be- 
comes f or *, or is assimilated to a preceding letter. 
vj corresponds, in organic formation, to the I^b^i^con- 
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sonants. In Pr&crit it is often assimilated to a preced- 
ing consonant. In Sanskrit it seems to have become 
except after a consonant In Greek it is either assimi- 
lated or changed to a vowel, or appears as ^ (from the 
digamma), or is lost In Latin it is changed to a vowel 
o§i6 lost. It assumes tft character of a mute Guttural 


in \.'VWtum, factum, and 

in e. quick. 

The following 

list will serve 
ments : 

to illustrate most of the above state- 

* shine ’ 

8. ruk 

gr. 

1. luceo 

‘ leave’ 

Tlk 

Tifiirut 

lingua 

‘ another ’ 

anyds 

dX'Koc 

alius 

‘join * 

v’y 

l^ivypvfii 

iungo 

‘ liver ’ 

jdkrt 

Uirap 

iecur 

‘four’ 

chatwa/ras 

TsatTaptc 

qvxitQar 

‘horse ’ 

dzwa 

trrToc 

eqmis 

‘ thou ’ 

twam 

f / 

tU, CTO 

tu 

‘his’ 

smas 


snus 

‘sail’ 

plarvdmi 

wXiuf (TrXffw) 

‘ sheep ’ “ 

avis 

vis 

avis 

43. The SiBiiANis are z, a, sh. z 

cdltesponds, in 


organic formation, to the Guttural consonants, and has, 
in fact, in almost all cases sprung from an original k. 
Hence it is generally represented by a Guttural in the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
shf and in Slavic as s. Its sound resembles that of 8 in 
the word pleasure, 8 corresponds, in organic forma- 
tion, to the Dental consonants. It seldom remains un- 
changed at the end of a word. Final as followed by a , 
word beginning with a vocal letter becomes o ; probably 
through the changes as, ar, au, o. Instead of this 
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letter we frequeotly find r in other languages, ah cor* 
responds in. organic formation to the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of a in certain cases where the latter 
is not admissible in Sanskrit 
44. h is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as Xj 
and in Latin as h. Sometim it is only the aspiratjpn 
of another letter which has been dropped, as him for 
dha?L The above statements are illustrated in the fol- 
lowing list of words : 


‘dog’ 

8. mwan 

gr. Xvtoy 

i. eanis 

‘ ten ’ 

daman 


deeem 

‘ right * 

ddkmlkinas 


dexter 



for h^tTiO^ 

for dec*^ter 

‘winter^ 

himdm 


hiems 

‘kiir 

ban- 

(r)ai^ov 

fUnus 


In the Latin word funifs the Labial aspirate 6/(t (f) 
is used instead of the Dental a«;pirate dk, 

45* The following table exhibits the relation of the 
letters in the SaiLskrit alphabet. The larger characters 
represent the three older clasvses, viz. Gutturals, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent the two later 
derived clas^, viz. Palatals and Cerebrals. 


Gutturals 

Mute. 

k kh 

Vocal. 

g gh 

Naja). llalf.Totrtli. Sibilaflti. VoweU. 

lig y z a 

Palatals 

ch clih 

j jh 

“ — (i») 

6 ai 

Dentals 

t th 

(1 <lh 

n I r s 

« 

1 

Cerebrals 

t th 

d dh 

n Ir 

6 au 

Labials 

P Ph 

bbh 

m w sh 
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2. ZEND. 

46* The Zend has a close relation to the Sanskrit, 
and from its grammatical forms, as well as from remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated from Sanskrit at a later 
stage of development than was the case with Greek and 
Latin. The same conclusion is also supported by the 
local proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and 
^end were spoken. 


a) VOWELS. 

47 . a, and in some cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, ^ (resembling the French e in 
aprid), occupy the place of a in Sanskrit, a, i, i, u, 
generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some- 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit u, as in kerhiaot* 
for 8 . akrnaxLt, which is written dkrnot. This form 
probably arose when the original diphthong was pro- 
nounced a not o. The vow^el 6 or the diphthong 
eu answers to the Sanskrit o, eu having arisen probably 
out of the original au. Generally do, hilt sometimes 
also du, stand in place of the Sanskrit au. Thus gaus 
for s. gaus. Generally Sanskrit e is represented by 
but by 6i after y or before final s or d, e. g. yoi^or 
s. 2 /^, ‘ who.’ At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combination ae occurs; which Bopp regards 
as containing a gunaed form of i in the original di- 
phthong ai. Thus a + S would be for a + « -f h this 
instead of a-f-i or The sound, however, remains th|| 
same as that of the original diphthong. Thus ther? 
occur in the same word rathwh and rathw^Aclia. 
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6) CONSONANTS. 

4e 8« Of the Guttubals, Sanskrit k remains k before 
vowels and r, but becomes kh in other cases. Sans, kh 
remains unchanged, qh is in sound nearly the same as 
A7<, but of different origin. It has grown out of qxv^ and 
answers to Sans. $ii\ e.g. qha-rfAu^a = s. Bwa-(iAa<a, 
‘ self-made qhafna = s. swapwa, ‘ sleep.’ g and gli 
correspond to the same Sanskrit letters. 

49. The Palatals liave in some cases become 
sibilants, but there remain the two unaspirated Palatak 
ch and j. 

50. The Dentai^s are thy dy (/A, and correspond to 
the Sanskrit letters of the same organ, ty however, 
sometimes stands in place of Sans, th or /A, e.g. «ta for 
s. sXtid ; ishXit for s. /^Athce. The aspiration in such cases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant. At 
the beginning of words d sometimes stands for s. dhy 
e.g. da for s, dhd, gr. Si;. 

51. Sanskrit Cerebrals are representeil by Dentals 
in Zend. On the other hand, d is used for Sans, t 
at the end of words and before case-endings beginning 
with A. 

5Z. The Labial p corresponds to Sans, p, except 
that when immediately followed by r, s, or n, it liecomes 
/, e. g. fm for s, pjvt, gr. irpo. f corresponds in other 
008.6 to Sans, ph, and h to Sans, h, 

53. The Half-Vowei.s are y, r, w. y is represented 
hy the three characters given in the table, of which the 
last shows by its form that it has arisen out of the 
vowel i. y and i as well as I have an a.s8imilating 

f iwer, which causes the insertion of an additional i in 
e preceding syllable, e, g. maldhya = s. mddhya, 

‘ middle txih’ya = s. t'd’i'ya, ‘ fourth.’ The combina- 
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tion of two consonants, however (except nt), and some- 
times a single consonant, prevents this assimilation 
from taking place. Hence we have azti and not aizti 
for 8. asti, ‘ is.’ ^ Bopp also ascribes a like assimilating 
power to y over a succeeding syllable, in changing a to 
^ (= ai). In all the cases adduced, however, there is 
an i in the syllable which follows the and this will 
account for the change without introducing any new 
principle. 

r is usually followed by in order to separate it 
from other consonants, e.g. dadarhza for s. dddarza, 
gr. BiSopxa, ‘ 1 saw.’ 

55 . w is represented by three characters, as in the 
table. Of these the first occurs only at the beginning, 
and the second only in the middle of words, e. g. f 
wa&m for s. wayam^ ^ we a 5 »a 5 ^ tawa for s. tava, ^ of 
thee.’ The form of the second shows that it originated 
from the vowel u, being, like the English letter, a 
‘ double u.’ The third character occurs after th, and 
sometimes after dh. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represents 
the first two by v, and the last by iv. Now v is not in 
any sense a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to 6, both in origin and sound, as / has to 
p. The combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r, in wyo, wra^ aiwyd^ ^ aquis,’ 
zutvrd^ ^ sword,’ supposing the first letter = e. lu, if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the s. bhyas and bhra, and 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vra, seeing that v is the aspirated &, just as /is 
the aspirated p. We should be inclined to follow Bask 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters ; while 
the difference between Bask and Anquetil in regard to 
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the last — the one assigning to it the sound w, and the 
other the sound v — - would lead us to the conclusion that 
it had either the one or the other sound, according as it 
arose from a consonant or a vowel, w and u, like y 
and i, have an assimilating power over the preceding 
syllable, e.g. haurva = s. sa?w, ‘whole.’ 

SC. 2 /, r, 771, 71, and the sibilants, cause a mute 
before them to become an aspirate; e.g.7nir^thya,7tglira, 
kazethwahmy tdkhmay pathiity correspond to the Sans- 
krit mrtyUy ugra^ kcia^tvjamy /ank, patnL 
, 57. The Sibilants are f, s/i, c, s. z has the two 
characters given in the table, which differ little in 
sound, but are not of the same origin. The first 
answers generally to the Sanskrit c. In some cases, 
however, it stands in place of Sanskrit a, e.g. Hard for 
s. stdraSy ‘ stars,’ It has the effect of changing w, 
immediately after it, to p, e.g. zpd = s. iwari, gr. fevofv, 
‘ dog ’ (hound). The second character for z answers to 
Sanskrit y and j (a Latin y becomes j (c) in French — 
Lat. jocusy Fr. jeu), e.g. yuieni = s. yuydniy ‘you;’ 
±hnu = s. Ja/tu, ‘knee.’ 

sh is represented by two characters, which, however, 
are of the same origin. The second is used before 
vowels and the half-vowels y, v\ They both answer to 
Sanskrit sh, e. g. ashta = s, ‘ eight aifa/shrca 

= s. He'shn, ‘ in these.’ 

z answers etymologically to Sanskrit /<, e.g, azdm=: 

^ a. ahavi, gr. iy(ov, ‘ I.’ In some cases it stands in place 
of Sanskrit y, e.g. yaz- = s. yaj- ‘worship;’ and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit g, e.g. zdo = a. gdws, gr. yqy 
‘ earth.’ 

58. h answers etymologically to Sanskrit s, e.g. 
lid = 8. sd, gr. fjy ‘ she.’ n is prefixed to hr for s. 
nhr ss 8. sr, 

58. The Nasals are numerous, ng has two charac- 
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ters, of which the second is evidently only a modification 
of the first, and is used only after & or i. They answer to 
Sanskrit iigr, e.g. yitkfsfi^y ^who;’ angh^, ^of this.’ 
n has two characters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond to Sanskrit n. 
m also is the same as the Sanskrit letter, n is repre- 
sented in two characters, of which the second = an, 
tfOa The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already sustained considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except d, which, how- 
ever, answers to Sanskrit Dentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates, bh and I are also 
missing. On the other hand, the sibilants and di- 
phthongs are more numerous than in Sanskrit. 

61a The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet : 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. Half.Toweli. Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k kb (qh) 

ggh 

ng 

y z 

A 

a 

Palatals 

ch — 

j — 

n 

— z 

6 e ai 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh 

u 

r s 

1 

Cerebrals 

— — 

d — 

— 

— — 

6 au ^ 6i 

Labials 

pf 

b — 

m 

w sh 

U 


3. GEEEK. 

62ia The following list of Greek letters consists mainly 
of what was called the Cadmus Alphabet, traditionally 
derived from Phoenicia. 

The aspirates were at first represented by the un- 
aspirated letters. however, are found on the 

earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
K or T, unless, like the English th^ x ^ represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting. The long 
vowels fj and o>, which usually answer to the Sanskrit a. 
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were represented by « and o. The formation of the 
diphthongs is easily understood. As o stand for Sans* 
krit a, so iij 01 answer to a% and ov to au, which in 
Sanskrit appear as 6 . Similarly oi, av, being formed 
of aaif aaUi correspond to Sanskrit ai, au. The im- 
proper diphthongs introduce no new elementary sound, 
f and yft are merely later inventions, used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant: f for #c<r, which repre- 
sents Ky 7, or X followed by o* ; and for wcr, which 
represents w, or <f> followed by cr. ( is in some cases 
used for <rS, as in 'A^tjva^ for ; in other cases 

it was probably a simple sound similar to the English 0, 
and was produced by the combination of y (in Gr. i) 
with a preceding Guttural, as in Ionic Attic 

* greater,’ for fisyiwv. But it seems never to be 
used for rcr (S<r, $<r). The Dental is dropped before cr 
instead of being combined ^nth it. ^ I rub,’ forms 

in the future; but ovreuSo), M hasten,’ forms 
cireviTta. 

63 . Six consonants are wanting in the three classes 
of the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit, viz.: 
Gutturals, khy ?/, z ; Dental, th ; I^abials, ah. The Wy 
however, may have been represented by 01; in ovai=^ 
go. vai, e. Wuc. 

Mute. VcKaJ. NaMl. lUtf>rowcIs. Sibllanti. VoweU. 

Guttural* (x^ y X V (0 — a jj * 

'(h) 

tl 0 ( 

* (U 

Dental* t ( 5 ) B S tf \ p o X 

tv ov 
av 

V ^ I3 (f) fi — — i wo 


Labialf 
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4. LATIN. 

In the Latin Alphabet there are no Palatal or 
Cerebral letters. It is also very deficient in aspirates. 
c and q are identical in origin. They occur in different 
words where the Sanskrit has but one and the same 
letter {k). There is no distinct character for the Gut- 
tural nasal {ng)^ though the sound may have occurred 
in such words as concors. Compare also concha with 
the gr. Koyxv^ The Labial half-vowel is not represented, 
though it may have been heard in such words as sanguis. 
The English character (^double u^)w is nothing more 
than u (v) written twice. There is but one sibilant 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in pleasure^ 
soony sure. The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The i, however, of ai, 
oi (gr. a, oi) is represented by e in ae, oe. x is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65. Final d often appears in place of and b for p, 
e. g. the old Ablative faciUumed etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in -f, the preposition prdd in several 
compounds, e. g. prdd'-eo etc., compared with the s. 
praXiy gr. irporiy e. /orlh, and ab compared with s. dpa, 
gr. dwo, e. off. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
dropped from Trpori, r was changed to s in irpos. Possi- 
bly the final b and d in these cases in Latin were pro- 
nounced p and ty as is done in the German language. 

66 . There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz. : Gutturals, khy gh, ngy i ; Den- 
tals, thy dh ; Labials, Wf sh. 
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Mute. 

Vocnl- MmiUi 

Half^voweU. SIblUmtf. 

Vewdi. 

Gutturals 

cq — 

g — (®) 

j 

(•) 

h 

a (6) e 






ae oe 

Dentals 

t — 

(1 — n 

1 r 

8 

1 






au cu 

Labials 

P f 

b V m 

(u) 

(8) 

u (6) 0 


5. GOTHIC. 

67 . The exnmples to be obtained from the Gothic are 
not very numerous, because the remains of that lan- 
guage are almost confined to fragments of one book 
and to one period of history. What there is, however, 
possesses great value, from its presenting an interme- 
diate step between the oldest languages and the High 
German, witli regard to tlie change of consonants. At 
the same time it has a peculiar intt^rest from being 
closely connected with the Low German dialects and 
the English language. 


a) TOWELS. 

68 « Sanskrit o is generally n^presented by a, but 
sometimes, especially bef(»re final s in polysjdlables and 
frequently before /A, we fin<l /, Sometimes this vowel 
is dropped, e. g. vjulfiSy ‘ wolfs,’ for s. rrkSLsya ; umlfs^ 
^ wolf,’ for s. vrkas; batrifh^ M)eareth,’ for s, hhdrSiti ; 
but ma/fSLth, ‘ maid.' Sanskrit d Ix'comes 6 or <?. The 
former is more g(*neral ; and this again, by abbreviation, 
becomes e. g. airikos^ ‘ earth's,’ airthB,, ^ earth.’ Final 
o, however, remains where a consonant has been dropped, 
e. g. irhathr6y ‘ from whence,’ answering to the Sans- 
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krit Ablative which ends in -a^ ; airthrd Gen. PL, which 
in Sanskrit ends in dm. When a syllable requires to 
be lengthened^ a becomes d, e. g. Jidurdbga, ^ every 
four days/ from daga, 'day.’ The contraction of a 4* a 
or of a+d also produces 6. We have an instance of S 
for d in sl^pa, ‘ I sleep/ for s. awk'paydmi. 

Sanskrit i and i are respectively represented by i and 
ei (=i), e. g. viduvduy ^ widow/ for s. vidavd; hairan^ 
cZeln, ‘ bearer/ for s. bhdranti. Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands ^r ja^ e. g. im, ‘am,’ for s. 
dami; ufar^ ‘over/ for s. updri; but harly ‘ army,’ from 
harja,. 

Sanskrit u and u are represented by u without any 
distinction in Gothic, u is often preceded by the guna 
vowel ?, e. g. tinha^ ‘ I draw/ 1. dhco. 

Sanskrit 6, d, formed from aiy au, are represented by 
aiy aUy e. g. 6ai^ ‘ bit,’ for s. hihhh'da ; 6au^, ‘ bent,’ 
for s. buhho'ja. 

69a h and r cause a to be prefixed to a preceding i or 
i(, e. g. tsmhumy ‘we drew/ for s. dudnhimd; dau?’, 
‘ door,’ for s. dwd'ra ; getadhmny ‘we told,’ for s. didizi’- 
md; aihtrdf ‘ I beg/ connected with s. ic/iA. A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin. Thus we have peperi 
(e approaching to the value of a + i) where we might 
have expected pepiri like cednL The connecting vowel 
also in the third conjugation is e before r, but i in other 
cases, e. g. veheris, vehis. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root- vowel a to become i, 
yet before h and r we have e in adveho, affero, 

b) CONSONANTS. 

70. The Guttuhals are k, g, /i, g, ng. k and q are 
equal in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit g, 
whilst h and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit k and 
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gh, e* g. qviva, * living,’ * quick,’ for & Jiv, where j 
is for an original g ; hvaa, * who,’ for s. huM ; gardb, 
‘ yard,’ for Latin hortua ; giatra, ‘ yesterday,’ for 
gr. The' nasal, in imitation of 

the Greek, is written g before* Gutturals, e. g. tuggd^ 
* tongue ; ’ juggs^ * young,’ The Half-vowel {w) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals, viz. gv, hv, gv, 
sometimes answers to the same letter in the older lan- 
guages, as in hvciia, ‘white,’ s. iwetd for kvjaitd* 
In other cases it was perhaps developed after the lan- 
guages had become distinct. similar process seems 
to have takeri place in Latin — hva, ‘ who,’ 1. qui. 
In many instances the original Guttural is dropped, as 
in ‘ worm,’ L vennis. The half-vowel, when 

thus left alone, is pronounced as the consonant v in some 
languages, the German for instance. In English u7io 
(for /lu’o), the order of the letters is inverted in writing, 
though not in pronunciation. 

71 . The Dentals are th^ <1, n, corresponding seve- 
rally to Sanskrit d, d/i, 7i, e. g. tagr^ ‘ tear,’ for 
gr. Sdxpv; than, ‘then,’ for L tu?ic; daur, ‘door,’ for 
gr. ivpa ; namo, ‘ name,’ for 1, nornen. Final t in the 
older languages is dropped in Gothic ixa it is also in 
Greek, e. g. bairai^ ‘ he may bear/ gr. {f>ipoi, for 
s. bhdrit ; but where t was originally followed by a vowel 
th is preserved in go., e g. bairith, ‘ he bears,* for 
8 . bhdratL 

72 . The Labials are p, /, 6, m, answering severally 

to the Sanskrit 6, f), 6A, 7n, e. g. * thorp,’ for 

1. turha, ‘ crowd ;’ falla^ ‘ full,’ for gr. ttX/ov ; ba7ra7i, 

‘ bear,’ for gr. (pipiiv ; mikile, ‘ great,’ for gr. fiiyaa. 

73m The HALF-VoYiTELS j (pronounced as y), /, r, v, are 
frequently interchanged, but their general correspond- 
ence with the same letters in older languages is clearly 
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established : e. g. JuAj, ‘ yoke/ for !• ingmn ; leibcm, 

* leave/ for 1. linquere^ gr. Xiiituv ; raiktSy ‘ right/ for 
1. rectus ; vai, ^ woe/ for gr. oiJat. 

The Sibilants are a, 0. The latter is used in 
place of the former betv|:een vocal letters. Thus mais^ 

* more/ becomes maiza.’ This is a step in the progress 

from a to r, which takes place so extensively in Latin, 
and of which the English word compared with the Go- 
thic furnishes a striking instance (i. e. in go. maia, 
maiza, e. more\ e. g. ^ seven/ for s. saptam ; 

thixSy ^ of these/ for s. te'sihdm. In this last word a is 
changed to ah by the preceding vowel. 

7S« The Gothic Alphabet, therefore, comprises the 
following letters : 



Mutp. 

Vccal. 

Natal. 

Ilalf-vowcls. 

Sibilants. 

Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k h 

g — 

ng(g) 

j 

— 

a 

al S 

Dentals 

t th 

• 

d — 

n 

1 r 

S Z 

i ci 

au 6 

Labials 

p f 

b — 

m 

V ' 

— 

It 


6. ANGLO-SAXON. 

76« The Anglo-Saxon has a still nearer relation to 
the English than the Gothic has. It supplies also an 
abundant and valuable literature. 

a) VOWELS. 

The vowel sounds are very numerous, and their rela- 
tion to the Gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de- 
fined and classified. Notwithstanding the labours of 
Grimm and Bask, much remains, to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the older 
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languages can be satisfactorily established. The invest 
tigation, as the former states, must encounter ‘ no small 
difficulties.’ 

77 . There are no less than seven short vowels, a, op, 
e, i, o, tf, yy with their corresponding long ones, besides 
several diphthongs. It is obvious that these must have 
resulted from a much wider and freer action than we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older languages. The variety of dialects in the Anglo- 
Saxon literature also increases the difficulty of classi- 
fying its forms, since they result not from one law, hut 
from different and conflicting tendencies. The vowels 
a, iy 1 /, often correspond to the same in Gothic, e.g. 
framy go. f ram, <from;’ c/lm, go. rfirn, ‘dim;’ snvi^ 
go. snmSy ‘some:’ but i also, in some cases, takes the 
place of ciy e.g. scij/patiy ‘shape,’ for go. sltLpjaUy and 
sometimes that of t/., e g. cl?t, ‘kind,’ for go. Jmrii; 
whilst ii sometimes supplies the place of /, e.g. &imstary 
‘sisUir,’ go. svister. (v is a modificatioq of a, prin- 
cip^ly under the influence of inflection, e.g. -icSBr, 
‘ wl^,’ go. rare, e occurs for a, when e or i has been 
dropped in the following syllable, e. g. hel for hdey go. 
lisUiy ‘ hell.’ It also stands for /, e. g. he, for go. Id, 
‘he.’ The fact that in Anglo-Haxon e is thus written 
for an older i is probably the reason that iu English 6 is 
pronounced like a Continental ?. o stands for u or a, 
e.g. doly ‘dulncss;’ ‘came.’ y is pronounced 

like French u, and developed from w, e. g. cyn as well 
as citiy ‘kind;’ go. knni. a, originally a diphthong, 
answers to Gothic at, e.g. av, ‘ age go. ali^s ; 1. eevum. 
(h stands for Gothic ai or e, e. g. see, ‘ sea go. sat. 
also, sometimes stands for Gothic as ‘(pieGn,’ 

‘woman;’ go, qnetis.* i stands in place of Gothic ei, 
e.g. ‘swine;’ go. min. b stands generally in 
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place of Gothic d, e, g. didm, ^ doom go. t?6ms. for 
Gothic 4, e. g. rikm, ' room go. riims. For this latter 
^ is often substituted : for cA, ^cows.’ 

6) CONSONANTS. 

78a The Guttdkals are c, A, gr, 915^, which correspond 
to Gothic hy hy gy ngy and to Sanskrit gr, ky gh, ngy e.g. 
cwicy go. qviusy ^living,’ ‘quick;’ hwcBt, go. hvaty 
‘what;’ geardy go. gardsy ‘yard.’ 

78. The Dentals are ty thy dy dhy 71 , answering to the 
same Gothic letters, and to Sanskrit cZ, ty dhy 77 , e. g. 
teaVy go.tagvy ‘tear;’ tho7’77, go. thauimSy ‘thorn;’ 
Amniy go. AaaVy ‘door ;’ naTna, go. nawid, ‘name.’ 

80a The Labials are jp, /, 6 , rriy as in Gothic, and 
answer to Sanskrit 6 , p, 6 / 1 , tti, e.g. thorny go. thaurpy 
‘thorp,’ ‘village;’ fu/Z, go. tullsy ‘full;’ beraTi, go. 
"bairany ‘bear ;’ mycely go. mikilsy ‘ great.’ 

81a The Half-Vowels are e or </, Z, t*, ti;, as j, Z, r, v 
in Gothic, c and g are pronounced as ^ in ca|^in 
cases, e. g. geocy go. jui, ‘ yoke ;’ lyfaiiy ‘ allow,’ ‘ iWre ;’ 
rZAZ, ‘ right ;’ wa, ‘ woe.’ 

82a The only Sibilants are 8 (which is not, as in 
Gothic, softened between ffWo vowels, but always pre- 
serves the hard sound, e.g. seofoiVy ‘seven ;’ thisaay ‘of 
these ’) and z. 

83a The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows : 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. 

Half-vowels. Sibilants. Vowels 

Gutturals 

k h 

g — 

ng 

y — 

a 

as 

e te 

Dentals 

t th 

d dh 

n 

1 r s z 

• 

a 

1 

!£ 

0 

Labials 

pf 

b — 

m 

w — 

if 
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The Guttural and Labial vocal aspirates (gk and bh) 
are wanting. The sibilants are very defective, but the 
vowels numerous. 

84« On comparing the above alphabets, we obtain 
the following 

RESULTS. 

The Cerebral consonants, which are so distinctly and 
fully developed in Sanskrit, do not appear at all in the 
other alphabets. To a careful observer, it is manifest 
that the Dental consonants,* out of which the Cerebrals 
arose, are pronounced differently in different positions 
in the living languages of Europe ; and, although the 
alphabets of those languages have no characters to 
represent the distinction, it is clear that in pronouncing 
those letters there is the same t<mdency as dhat which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. 

85 . The Palatals have disappeared from Greek, 
Latifc Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, but in Zend and 
Engnsh there are ch and j. The English Palatals, 
however, are not etyinologiciilly traceable to Sanskrit, 
but are later and independent developments. They 
are, in fact, compound charactei's, ck being equal to 
t -f shy and j = d + French j. In German, 5 is a 
similar compound, being eijual to f -f s. 

86 « The Sanskrit alphabtd contains t-en aspirates] 
Zend, four, besides qh and d ; Greek, three ; Latin, two ; 
Gothic has three ; Anglo-Saxon, four ; and English and 
German three each. It is possible that some of the 
characters represent two aspirates each, the mute and 
vocal, as is the case with the English th^ But even if 
this be so, flbe other alphabets are much less fully 
provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit. 
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S7« The nasals and half^owels have suffered little 
diminution, though the Zend has no the Gr^k no 
and the German no w. 

88 « The Zend and English have each four ; 

Sanskrit and German, three ; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two ; and Latin only one. 

89« The vowels are abundantly represented, and 
have acquired many new combinations in modem alpha-* 
bets. 

90. The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of the principal languages of the 
Indo-European family shows that the effect of change 
has not been to perfect, but to mutilate, the system of 
consonants, and not to simplify the vowels, but to ren- 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowels 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical. 
Those which are formed principally by the throat, the 
Gutturals, have exactly the same number, corresponding 
to them in all respects, formed in the centre of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. 

91. The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more obvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upo*n the order of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet, — Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncing a letter from each organ in this order, the 
difference between them becomes more obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct. No one can 
fail to recognise the organic relation of such a series of 
letters as the following, if the Consonants9e pronounced 
with the sound of a in had before or after them ; g, b, 
d ; k, p, t ; ng, m, n ; y, w, 1 ; z, sh, s ; a, u, i. 

92. All the modem languages of this family, how- 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised the 
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nation> present only mutilated and fragmentary alpha- 
bets compared with what we find in use at the earliest 
period, and in immediate proximity to the primitive 
abode from which the different tribes diverged. The 
Indo-European family, therefore, did not begin with a 
defective * instrument of speech which required to be 
filled up and polished by subsequent use in order to 
attain its perfection. The earliest is its most perfect 
form. It appears to us at once in vigorous maturity, 
and fully equipped for the service which it has to per- 
form. This circumstance deserves consideration in en- 
deavouring to decide the much vexed question of the 
origin of language. 

THE TRANSMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 

93« A remarkable modification of some of the con- 
sonants distinguishes three different divisions of the 
Indo-European languages. We owe the discovery, esta- 
blishment, and full illustration of this fact to Kask and 
Grimm. The variation thus brought to light is not 
confined to a few isolated instances, but affects the mass 
of the languages. It appears as a g(?neral law regulat- 
ing the development of later out of earlit^r langui^es. 

94« The terms later md earlier^ however, in this con- 
nection are not used in a chronological sense ; for a lan- 
guage which is here said to belong to a later stage may 
have existed and had a literature centuries before one 
which belongs to an earlier stage. If, for instance, A 
and B be two^einguages which both Imve the same con- 
sonants in words etymologically the same — e.g, gr. ^vyop 
and hjugumy which both have g in the middle of the 
word — and if C and D be two other languages which 
are like each otjier in this respect, but both differ alike 
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from A and B — e. g. go. juk and e. yoke^ which both 
have k in place of the g in the former languages — then 
C and D ar|^in the second stage of development, and are 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does not, however, follow, 
because A and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously ; nor, because C and D both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time ; nor does it follow 
that A and B were spoken and written before C and D. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection with the chronological order in which we 
find their literature. Still a language of the second 
division must have sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

95a To the first of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as many others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish, with several besides. The third division consists 
only of the High German. 

96 - This distinction has nothing to do with gram- 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English, though 
they belong to the same division, differ more widely in 
their grammatical forms than English and German, 
which belong to different divisions. The difference affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
— the consonants employed in the Roots and Stems of 
words. Thus, s. pitf, gr. Tranyp, 1. J>ater^ belong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
in the middle of the word. But go. fadar, a. s. foder, 
e. father^ belong to the second division, all having / 
instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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have d (possibly pronounced dh), and the last th (pro* 
nounced dh)^ for t of the first division. Again, we have 
8. twaWi gr. (Doric) nJ, 1. tw, in the first ^vision ; go. 
thUy a. s. thu^ e. of the second ; and ger. du, of 
the third, where t, thy and d respectively distinguish 
the three divisions. 

97i This law does not, however, extend to all the 
consonants. It htis no influence upon the nasals, half- 
vowels, and sibilants, but is confined to the mute and 
vocal cdhsonants, with their aspirates. These in the 
oldest alphabet were Z*, khy //, (jh ; t, th, </, dh ; p, ph, 
by bh. The two series of aspirates have to be reduced 
to one, so that there will then Ih‘ in each organ three 
classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of languages. Their relation to one aiK^ther re([uire8 
that they should be arranged in the following order : 
Vocals, fjy (I, b ; Mutes, /»*, /, p ; Aspirates, ffh, khy dh, thy 
bhy ph. Thus, when a word has a Vocal consonant in 
any of the first divisicm of languages, the same word 
has a IVlute in the sec(»nd, and an Asf»irate in the third. 
Again, if in the first divisi<ai the word has a 31ute 
consonant, it has an Aspirate in tlie second, and a Vocal 
in the third. And, further, if in the first division the 
word has an Aspirate, it has a Vocal in the second, and 
a Mute in the third. The order of succession is ahvays 
the same. 

98. Many words seem irreconcilable with this law, 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif- 
ferent characters in different languages, e.g. ph in Sans- 
krit, /in Latin and English, / and v in German. It 
must be remembered that these letters are identical, as 
far as the present law is concerned, wliich has to do 
with soundsy and not with the characters in which they 
are written. Another circumstance requires to be 
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borne in mind, i. e. that, in their cultivated or ‘ classical ^ 
state, languages often contain an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous* elements. The modern High German 
contains many Low German forms, and oftentimes the 
same word fluctuates between the two systems. The 
intimate intercourse of the people, who, in the heart of 
^ Germany, spoke languages which belonged to t^o of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literature, have^ 
indelibly stamped this mixed character upon the lan- 
guage of the country. Thus, for 1. frater, e. brother^ 
we have ger. bruder^ where the b is characteristic of 
Low German, and d of the High German. In old 
High German we find pruodar^ where both consonants 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
1. /ui, e. be, we have ger. bin, but in old High Ger- 
man pirn. 

99m The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. G, K, gh ; n, x, dh ; b, 
p, BH, where words in the first division of languages 
have Vocal consonants ; — K, GH, G ; T, dh, d ; p, bh, b, 
where words in languages of the first division have 
Mute consonants ; — gh, g, k ; dh, n, x; bh, b, p, where 
words in languages of the first division have Aspirates. 

100a It may fairly be presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters in the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and before the documents were secured from 
which our illustrations must be derived, they had all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which have afiected the history of mankind. 
For all thoughts, feelings, and experiences leave their 
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impress upon the language in which they are commu- 
nicated. There must therefore be ^many apparent 
exceptions and deviations from the* original law of 
development* These exceptions and deviatioiiSj how- 
ever, further discoveries may, by coiTecting our concep- 
tions of the laws themselves, show to be the normal 
results of an unerring force. 

101 . The following list contains an illustration of 


Ipach series : 




g k gh 

1. jugum 

c. yoke 

ger. joob 

d t dh 

odi 

hate 

basaen 

b p bh 

labium 

lip 

lefze (o.g.) 

k gh g 

dooco 

tcaob 

zeiffen 

t dh d 

frater 

brother 

pruodar (o»g.) 

p bh b 

septem 

seven 

aieben 

gk g k 

trabere 

draff 

trakan (o»g.) 

dh d t 

^vydrtjp 

daughter 

tochter 

bh b p 

fUgUS 

beech 

puocha (o.g.) 


102 . The Giittui*al aspirate is lost \n the pronun- 
ciation of modern Engli.sli. The lett<*r.s in Home^ cases 
are written, but not pronounced, as <jh in hough ; 
sometimes they are not written, as in btnv ; but in the 
above wor<l, tecich^ ch is preserved in writing, but 
with an altered pronunciation. In German the sound 
of the Dental aspirates is lost, and its place supplied by 
the sibilant s, as in the above example haaaen. A 
similar change has taken place in English, and is even 
now hardly completed, that is, in the ending of the 
3rd Sing. Pres., th becoming s, e.g. /tates, liuMh. In 
Latin the Guttural aspirates are represented by h, as 
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in trahere, and the Dental aspirates (ure changed to 
Labial aspirates, e.g. iv/tot, fumus ; tera ; di^po, 
fores. 

103* A singular fact is observable in German, which 
illustrates the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages, \\lien Dental or Labial aspirates 
occur, the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e.g. pfeffer, zehn {z = te), for English 
pepper, ten, whereas and t of the second class are pre- 
served, and / and s of the third added. Sometimes 
the preceding letter is assimilated, and the aspirate 
becomes doubled, e.g. lioften, hassen, for English hope, 
hale, from hopfen, haXsen. 

104s* For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to Grimm, Oeschichte der Deutschm Spracke, 
i. pp. 392 — 434, 1st ed. 
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IV. ROOTS. 

lOS. The Latin word (iicUui% “ it is said/ is found, 
on examination, to consist of several parts of different 
origin. It may be thus dividtHl, The letter 

r is in Latin distinctive of thci Piissive voice, and the 
u by which it is here preceded is a connecting vowel 
which has no effect on the meaning of the wonl, ^Tien 
these two letters are removed, there remains ‘ it 
says.' Again, t expresscfs the 'I'hird Person Singular, 
answering to the English pronoun ‘he,’ ‘she,’ or ‘it;’ 
and i is another connecting vowel. When these are 
removed, we have the monosyllable (lu\ which is called 
the ‘ root ’ of the word. 

X06« All primitive verbs in the Indo-Eiiropeau lan- 
guages may be similarly reduced to monosyllabic roots. 
These roifis^ however, have no i meaning, anti, as far as 
we know, were never thus used in tirdinary sfieech. 
Such words as the Imperatives fY/c, /oc, etc. form no 
real exception, seeing that this is not their original 
form, but the result of abbreviation. For the siake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imjierative have been 
dropped, and the words have retained the meanings 
which the terminations gave them, llie not 

having had rfhch terminations, hav^ac<]uired no dis- 
tinctive meauit(|^, and are therefore incapable of being 
used in such languages as those of the Indo-European 
family. ^ 
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107 . It has sometimes been assumed that before 
terminations were used the roots were placed one after 
another, as in Chinese, and acquired a meaning from 
tbeir position. The system of affixes is supposed to be 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the St^ of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phrases ^ I have seen,’ ♦you 
have seen,’ ♦they have seen,’ express three different 
meanings, not from any change in the terminations, but 
from the use of different words. In Latin, ♦vidi,’ 
♦ vidistis,’ ♦ viderunt,’ by a mere change in the termi- 
nations of one word, express the, same three meanings. 
We have historical proof, therefore, of a system of affixes 
changing to monosyllabic words-*. But within the range 
of the ludo-Europy^n family wf hSve no historical evi- 
dence, and no literary remans, to show that languages 
once consisting of inonosyilabic roots changed to a 
system of Effixes. The oldest remains which we have 
of these languages exhibit«them in the possession of 
grammatical forms, and , the older the remains the more 
perfect are the terminations. 

108 . The fact that in these languages each root 
consists of one syllable has caused them to be called 
♦Monosyllabic,’ in distinction from the Semitic lan- 
guages, which are also inflected, but their roots, for the 
most part, consist of three consonants or two syllabi^. 
They arc therefore called ♦triliteral’ or ♦dissyllabic.’ 
The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic roots 
are derivatives fram monosyllables, is not yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, or do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system. 

109 . There is a singular contf^^ betweAi the gram- 
matical system of the Indo-EurofSift^d that of the 
Semitic languages, the one being dependent chiefly 
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upon Ketemaly the other upon internal changes^ The 
mdBification of meaning in Semitic verbs is brought 
about chiefly by a change in the vowels between the 
root consonants. The variation of verbs in the lndo> 
European languages results mainly from the syllables 
prefixed or added to the roots. Hence the vowels are 
much more numerous and complex in the former than 
in the latter class of languages, c. g. Arabic, katala, 
‘he kilk*d;’ kutila, ‘he was killed;’ Hebrew, kdtily 
‘killing;’ kdtul, ‘killed.’ In corresponding forms of 
the liUtin the root remains unchanged : /amlavit, ‘ he 
praised;’ latnlalus est, ‘he was praised;’ UiudaxxB, 

‘ praising; ’ laiuhtw, ‘ praised.’ 

110 . In the Chinese system the primary elements of 
language follow one another witliout undergoing any of 
those changes of form which characterise the above two 
families of inflected languages. The meaning of words 
is the result of their relative position, and not of gram- 
matical forms. Thus ahu), ‘water,’ and shrit, ‘hand,’ 
when placed together, s/twt sheh, mean ‘helmsman;’ 
jhi, ‘sun,’ and tee, ‘son,’ form jhi tai, ‘day.’ 

nil* Ihe Roots, therefore, of the Indo-European 
languages aie the primary elements of Wf.rds which, 
by internal modification or external mldition, acquire an 
almost endless variety of minings. They may consist 
of any number of letters, forming but one syllable, 
e. g. f, as in s. 'i-niua, gr. l-}ur, 1. i-mva ; and skand, as in 
L 8can<l-o. At the end of verbal roofs, however, <t and 

au do not occur. Almost every other combination is 
admissible. 

It^ not possible at present to say with cer- 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed. Jfor is there any clear connectitm be- 
tween sound and sense in most of them. That v^r-o/uu 
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should mean ^fly/ aud xit-/uu ^ He/ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of which these words con- 
sist, nor very obviously in the sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have been adopted, but 
none of them appear quite satisfactory. Further dis- 
coveries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. 

U3» The roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as in es-se, ^to be/ 
^Zo-re, * to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or name any object, but denote some relation gene- 
rally to the speaker, as in dy-am, ‘ this,’ the nearer ; 
fd-am, Uhat,’ the remoter. In accordance with this 
diflference of meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Koots Predicative and Roots Demonstrative; the one 
serving to pretlicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a subject, as 1. Zaud-ant, ‘they praise*^ whilst the 
other point out {deijwristmiit) the subject, as 1. laud- 
ant, ‘ tlcey praise,’ The latter are generally employed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example, 
in * I am as-siy * thou art tis-tiy * he is :’ os is 

the verbal rooty and miy si, ti are weakened forms of the 
prononiiiuU roots nia, sa, ta. 

XX^tm The YEKBAL BOOTS iu Sanskrit are divided into 
ten classeSy amongst which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows : the first class con- 
tains about 1,000^ the second-, 70; the third, 20; the 
fourth, 130; the fifth, 30; thesiicfA, 160; thesei^utA, 
25; the eighth, 10; the nhvth, 52; the tenth, a large 
number of primitive verbs as well as the Causative and 
Denominative verbs. 

IIB. This is the order followed by Indian gramma- 
rians, but the whole are also arranged in two divisions. 
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or T he fii^ of those contoi o s cli MBes h 

second contains classes 2, Br5\ 8, 
anoSr^Tl^^^ distinguishing clmrctei^nstU^ of the diffe-' 
rent classes, except in the tenth, appear only in what are 
called the Special Tenses, viz. the Prtf«ent Indicative, the 
Potential, the Imperative, and the single-formed Prete- 
rite. The other parts of the verbs are without those 
distinguishing marks. These two divisions in Sanskrit 
correspond to the two conjugations of Greek verbs ; the 
first to verbs in -ck), the second to verbs in -/it. The first 
conjugation inserts a between the root and the ending, 
e. g. s. ‘we know;’ gr. rvTrr-O’-fUP^ ‘we 
strike the second appends the termination iiniiKHliately 
to the root, e. g. s. ‘ I hate ; ’ gr. ‘ I 

say.’ 

X16« The processes of (jitna and Vuinmii need bore 
to be noticed. The former, Gttna, in Sanskrit., consists 
: in prefixing a to another vowel, thus changing i or i to 
* e (a-fi), u or il to 6 (a + u), and r or f to ar (a-f r). 

. The latter, VRinnin, prefixes d in a similar way, and 
i; changes a or d to d (a. -fa); i or t to di (a-f i); it or it 
: to till (a-f u), and r or f to dr (a -f r). 

117. The F iiiST CoNJiroATiON inserts ti between the 
root and the endnig. Tlie four cUtsses of which it con- 
sists are distinguished principally by the use or omis- 
sion ot f/ima and the pi»sition of the accent. The Firtit 
Clasfi both gunaifs and accents the root v<.)wel. Thus 
budh Vjecornes ho'dliHidi^ ‘ he know't.’ The SUih CUm 
does not guna the root vowel, and places the accent on 
the connecting vowel : tad Iwcomes fnd-d^tl, ‘he strikes.’ 
Those verbs which have a as their root vowel, since it is 
not affected by guna, can of course be known aa be- 
longing to the iSrst or sixth class only by the position of 
the accent. Lup, vid, etc. of tlie sixth class have no 
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guna^ but insert a nasal in the roof, e. g. s. 

‘ he Bplits,’ L rump^i^t ; h. mwZ-a-fi, ‘ he finds.’ 

118 . In Greek the connecting vowel has become s 

(before nasals o ) : Xs/w-s-rs, * you leave;’ ^you 

flee \il7r--o^fjLgv, * we leave ^ we flee.’ The 
guna-vowel has also become s, as is seen by comparing 
the above forms with l-XiTr-oi/, ^ I left ‘ I fled.’ 
These being gunaed belong to the first, but 

without guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two classes in Greek 
as in Sanskrit. The third conjugation in Latin fur- 
nishes analogous examples. The connecting vowel has 
Ijecome i (before nt it luis become u), e. g. lerj-^i-nnuSy 
^we read;’ leg-XL--nty ‘they read.’ In Gothic the con- 
necting vowel is a or /. Thus haitariy ‘to be named,’ 
has in the Sing. Aa/f-a, Aaif-i-s, haiUUthy and in the 
PL Aait-tt-m, haiUi-thy hait^a--ndy where the a appears 
before a nasal, like o in Greek, u in Latin, and d in 
Sanskrit. Tlie guna-vowel appears as i. Thus kin 
becomes keina, ‘I germinate’ {ei being for i + i), and 
huf/ becomes hixujiiy ‘I bend.’ A radiavl a, being inca- 
pable of guna, as in Sanskrit, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. ‘he wanders,’ for s. cMr-a-fi; or it be- 
comes i, qvim’-i-‘thy ‘he comes,’ for s. In 

some cases this derived /, being looked upon as primi- 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. greipHy ‘ I grasp,’ for s. grabli^i-niL 
Almost all the Germfiuic Strong Verbs belong to the 
first class in Sanskrit. 

119 . It is interesting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in ilifferent languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 
of being gunaed, e. g. s. gvlh-<x^tiy ‘he covers,’ from 
guh ; gr. Tp?/8a>, ‘ I rub,’ from rpifi-i 1. diieOy ‘ I lead,’ 
from rfttc-; go. tta-fdX'-i-fA, ‘he unlocks,’ ffom luh 

a 
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Eacli language avails itself of this lil>erty, without any 
dependence upon the rest for the individual instances 
which occur. 

120 . The analogy in the influence of the iimal con^ 

sonants upon the connecting vowel in different languages 
is also remarkable. In Sanskrit the vowel a becomes 
strengthened to d, in Greek g is 8trengthene<l to o, in 
Latin i is strengthened to w, and in Gothic i is 
strengthened to a. We observe here the operation of 
the same law in having stronger vowcds to connect 
nasal consonants than to connect others with the root 
At the same time tlio individual mollifications appear 
to have been indeiKmdently chosen. In Latin the Ist 
Plural has again reduced the stronger to the weaker 
vowel : comp, huj-i-mus with The n is irre- 
gular in the substantive verb, ‘ 1 am,’ 

‘ we are,’ s-v-nt^ ‘ they are/ because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation, which admits no connect- 
ing vowel, e. g. s. (es-77i?, s^nias (but gr. 

(for e<T^fJn)y ior-’fUv, el-oL The ?/, however, is preserved 
in the Latin voUu-rans^ ‘we will,’ if this word is ety- 
mologically connected witli the Greek 

121 . The Fourth Class agrees witli the first in 

accenting, and with the sixth in not gnnaing, the 
vowel. It is further distinguisluHl from liotli by pre- 
fixing 2 / (or 7) before the connecting vowel; that is, it 
inserts y<h bet\veen the root and tlie ending. The verbs 
of this class, therefore, resemble the Passive voice in form, 
and are generally intransitive in meaning, c.g. nai^yair-ti^ 
‘he perishes,’ from nai\ ‘ he is angry,’ from 

Imp. The y appears in Greek as e. g. in 

So also for wi^ytay which furnishes 
some of the tenses of 'jn-^l^cncwy corresponds to s. pV^y^ 
(Mid.), ^ drink.’ After a liquid the y, in the form of 
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ij is sometimes thrown back into the root, just as 
afishfODVy ‘ better,’ is for and ‘ worse/ for 

^ rejoice,’ for answering to 

s. hfsh-^ja-mi ; and ficUv^i^rai, ^ he rages,’ Sot 
answering to s. mdn-yoAL Sometimes this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops the root- vowel, e. g. Sa/-w, ‘ I flame/ for 
s. ci-jf/d-mi. Again, we meet with this y in the 
form of €, which, in some cases, must have very closely 
resembled it in pronunciation : for example, in irlarstDs^ 
‘ of faith/ where sen is pronounced as one s^dlable. Thus 
we have ^ I push/ for wB^yco. 

Latin verbs of the third conjugation in -io belong to 
this class, e. g. 1. cup-io, ‘ I desire ; ’ s. kup-ya-niiy ‘ I 
am angry;’ 1. cap--ioy ^ I take;’ go. luif-ja, ^ I lift.’ 
Such forms as pi^yii-7i^ ‘ I drink/ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between tw^o 
vowels, it may be only euphonic. Gothic verbs in 
(szya) are of this class, e. g. valis-ja^ ‘ I grow’ (wax); 
bid-ja^ ‘ I beg ’ (bid). When Sanskrit 6 is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to and forms vrith a the 
diphtliong aiy e. g. ‘ I blow,’ for va-ja ; fa/-a, ‘ I 

despise ; ’ ml-a, * I saw%’ 

Probably no roots originally ended in diphthongs. 
Those which now appear in that form resulted from con- 
traction, and belong to this class, e.ff. ga'yatij from ga, 
not from gai ; dhdyafly from dha^ not from dhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear from the Pai*ticiple dd-ias, 
* cut off,’ and the Substantive ^ a sickle.’ 

12i2. The Tenth CVrws gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first cLass, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
inserted between the root and the ending. This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and 
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places the accent on the first vowel of this part It is 
thus identical in fonn with the Causative verbsi e. g, 
eh6r-ayit-mi^ steal,’ from chnr. 

From this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
-a^o), -oo), -£ 0 ), - 001 , and Latin verbs of the Ist, 2ud, and 
4th conjugations. Slavic verbs in niffun belong to this 
class, e. g. 8\.rHd<iyu-ny * I lament,’ for s. roiWiylx^rm^ 
^ I cause to weep.’ In Gothic we have ju, the first a 
of aya being droppinl (just jvs in the latin fi)rm -/o of 
the fourth conj.). Sometimes tlie hist a is droppal, 
aud y ehauged to ?, as in hab-ai-s. This i also is 
droppt'd betoro nasals, e.g. hah-n-m, Wiuui y is dropped, 
(T-fa produces 6 in Gothic, which currespoiitls to d in 
the Latin first conjugation, e.g. go. luiy^j^s, * thou 
lickest,’ for s. leh-dyn^-^i ; 1. ‘ thou praisest.’ 

The intermediate step is found in IVacrit, where 
yan-nti-iU^ Gie wanders,’ is for s. yaa-uyd^tu 

123 . We now come to the Skcond CoNjro.vTioN of 
Sanskrit verbs, including the (»tlier six: classes. They 
all ojtix flm end'niy itnuinlldhly (.</ thr- tvot^ witliout 
any connecting vowel. Four of the chisses, however, 
add an inorganic syllable or iiJisal letter iis an enlarge- 
ment of the /•oo^ 

124 . The Second CVoss accents tlu* ‘ heavv ’ termi- 
nations, but before th<‘ * light’ terminations it guiiaes 
and accents the i’<#)/-vowel, e.g. e/tni^ ‘Igtj;’ irtuiSf 
‘ we go.’ This difference of accentuation is not observed 
in Greek, e. g. tfiev. Almost all the Gre(*k roots 
which belong to this cljut end in a vowel, i, fjd^ 
srdy 9f)- The only root ending in a eon.sonaut, wddch 
immtirliately fidds the terminations, is iy, e. g, 

gr. icr-r/, lesd, go. ‘is.’ In Latin /, da, aid, fa, 
id, qua (m-quam), i\s well as some forms of fer, and 
cel, belong to this class. 
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The Third CIob b prefixes a qrllable of redu- 
plication, and plaees the accent on this syllable, e. g. 
dadd-ti, ‘he gives;’ dddh&-ti, ‘he puts.’ The Greek 
language has inany forms belonging to this class, e.g. 
SiSm-ri, T^Sij-Tt, In Latin the second i in 

sisti-t, bdd-t, is a shortened form for Sanskrit a ; aeri-l 
f8r with the common softening of 8 to r between 

vowels, and the usual change of t to e before r, is 
another instance'^bf a redvjdicated form of this class, as 
is indicated by the participle sadua. 

126b The S eventh Cldas inserts in the root the 
syllable na before tKeT^Ii^t’ endings, and this is re- 
duced to n before ^ heavy’ endings, being changed, when 
necessnry, to a nasal of tlie same organ with the final 
consonant of the root. In the last case \vords of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having 
no coniU’cting vowel. Most of the corresponding words 
in Latin insi^rt a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
insteiwl of the secomh Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskrit is placed upon na in the first case, 
and upon the endings in the second, e.g. yunuj-ruK 
‘Ibiinl;’ ynn^nids, Svebind;’ bhindd-mi^ M split;’ 
hliind-inds, ‘we split;’ chhinddr-iniy ‘lent;’ chhhuU 
mds^ ‘we cut.’ In Latin the corresponding words 
have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere 
nasal, and a connecting vow’^el inserted, e.g.jung^Oy 
^ 1 join^^ jung-i-vius ; fnid-Oj ‘I fnid^i^mus; 

achid-o^ ‘I cut,’ scind'-i-mns. In Greek some verbs 
exhibit the characteristics of t#o classes, a nasal inserted 
and another appended to the root, e.g. Xafi^avtOy ‘I 
take,’ ‘ I leave,' /Aav^avo), ‘ I learn,’ from the 

roots Xa/8, X^tt, fiaS, as in f-Xa/8-oi/ etc. In Gothic a 
iiiml is inserted in the Present tense of standay Pret. 
stdth; a.s. standee 8t6d\ e. stand, stood. In this word 
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the final consonant d appears to be inorganic, as it does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. A similar phe^ 
nomenon appears in mita^ c. metey compared with «. 
nid, ^ to measurt?.’ 

127. The Fiftl^his^ adds nu to the root, and this 

syllable is both giinaed and accented before ‘light’ 
endings, but ‘heavy’ endings l)otli prcMirnt guna ahd 
themselves take the accent, e. g. ‘ I spread ; ’ 

str-vV’-Dul^^ ‘wo spread;’ gr. <rTop-ii-/ai (where th^ 
vowel is h'ligthened instead of being giinae<l), arop^vv^ 
psif. 

128. The Elijihfh C’Ams probably ought to be in- 
corporated with the fifth. It is said to adtl (»nly n to 
the roof; but as all the /’oofs, except one, terminate in 

this may easily be suppose<l to bavt* oaus(*d tin* omis- 
sion of the second n, Guna and accent ar(‘ tin* same 
lusin the fifth class: i stretch/ /(f ‘ we 

stretch,’ ^i\rdv-v-pai: dv-v-pi^ ‘ I com}>lete ydv^v^puiy 
‘I deliglit in o\-\v’pi, ‘1 perish/ from d\--vv-pi. 

129a T\ui X lath Class adds ad liefitrc ‘light/ and 
nt before ‘li<‘avy’ endings, and ac<a*ntuates like the 
fifth class. The (iiv(*k has urj before Miglit/ and pd 
before heavy endings. This is irn gnlarly sbort*‘ned in 
such fi)rms as SuK-pO'-psp^ ‘ we bitt*;’ e. g. s. 

‘ I bind/ na-nt-fads^ ^ we bind ; ’ gr. hdp’-vq^pi^ ‘ I tame/ 
hdp-vd-pBv\ s. str-na-ral, *1 stn‘w/ str-nUhu'is, ‘we 
strew/ 1. stfiMlO^ ,siar-aA^'iinis. 

130. The following is a list of wliich 

may serve further to illustrate' the n^hition of these 
languages mie to another. It will have heooiue obvious 
how the modifications of the diffident elass«'s of roots 
are almost entirely lost in Knglisli, thus illustrating 
the progress of phonetic decay. 
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Sanskrit. Zend, 
ga 

aba aa 

jna ina 

wa — 

stba sta 

V 

im — 

prl fri 

zi — 

plu fru 

zru zrdv 

m — 

bbii 

ad 

dru 

bandh band 

StJg 

rub rudh 

bbraj 

rdj riz 

sach — 

as as 

iksh 

jush zausha 

diz diz 

jiv jva 


Greek. 

X^ain, 


— 


— 

yvCt-vai 

gno*BCo 

— 

— 

<Tri/*yat 

8ta*re 


i-rc 

KlfitV 

— 


— 


— 

Kthfiat 

qui-eo 

rrXi-fii' 

plu-o 

K\v»tiV 

clu-eo 

X^-rtv 

lu-o 

^U-l(V 

fu-i 


ed-o 

t-lpa^H^ov 

— 

t-7r<^-oi/ 

fid-0 

i-ffnx-ov 

— 

— 

— 

<ji\iyuv 

flag-rare 

— 

— 


sequ-or 

ia-’U 

es-t 

OTT-Of 

oc-ulus 

yfi‘-w 

gus-tare 


dic-o 

# 


VIY-O 


1 Gothic. 

jEngliih.' 

gagg-an 

go 

— 

do-n, do-ff 

— 

know 

vi*nd8 

wUnd 

8ta*nda 

8ta-nd 

hau-hs 

bi-gh 

— 

smt-le 

frij-on 

frie-nd 

— 

floo-d 

liu-san 

loo-se 

bau-an 

be 

it-an 

eat 

bind-an 

bind 

8teig-an 

sti-le 

— 

rood, rod 

bairb-ts 

brigb-t 

reik*8 

rich 

— 

seek 

is 

is 

aug«o 

eye 

kius«an 

choose 

teih-an 

teach 

qiu-8 

quick 
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V. STEMS. 

131. We have seen tliat in some coses letters or 
syllables intervene betW4H‘n the root of o verb 
tiie en(lin<{s whieh (h‘n(»te person and number. Thus, 
in the Latin zr////, ‘he rules/ /, meauino^uV ‘she/ orMt/ 
is not a<l(le<l to the simple root but to tlu‘ com- 
pound form /vv//. So, in the IVrfiat tttru^e ^ he 

ruled/ f is added to another compound form eonsistinj^ 
of St) also, in nouns, tlu^ endiui^ whieh 

denote case and iiuiuIkt <ire similarly add(H.l to a com- 
pound form ; thus, in nuji in. the sijxn of the Aceusjitive 
Singular 7zi is adde<L not to a*//, but to retje. This com- 
pound form, in distinction from the rot)t, is calhMl a 
s/c///, in liarmony with the same figure of speeidi. The 
com[>lete word, conveying intolligouee, is not the bare 
root, nor the rout and tlie connect ing mrdiiuii, or the 
stem, but tlie entire tree with its branclo^s and fruit. 

13Z. yinnlnal Steru^s of thi.s kind are used with 
case-endings to torm primitive nouns, e. g. Cieri, S. 
re(ji-s, ‘of a king;’ and without ease-endings as the 
first member in coifi|)ound nouns, e, ir, refti-fiuriums 
‘kings flight.’ .. . ,/y.f . 

Different (f^'nders are sometimes indicnttsi by dif- 
ferent steins of the samt* word: « 7 a 5 -o-y, ‘gofsl,’ 

Mas. and Neut., have the same sinn aya^o, but ayoB^fj 
Fem. a different one. So in Latin hon-n-s, ‘good/ 
MiOs., hon-^u^n Neut., have the same stem bonu ; but 
hon-a Fem, a different one. This distinction is pre- 
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served somewhat incompletely in Gothic, confusedly in 
^nglo-Saxon, and in English the word, e. g. good^ is re- 
duced again to its root form, all indication of aterriy case, 
and number being lost. The Neuter gender at first 
doubtless was employed in reference to things whllfc 
had no natural distinction of sex. In course of time it 
has, in some languages, acquired a wider application, as 
in English ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
*afi in French. 

Hie number of nouns is usually denoted by a modifi- 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanskrit bhyam is some- 
times the ending of the Dative Sing., bhyam the Dat. 
Dual, and bhyas the Dat. Plural. Tlie Dual number, 
which was very carefully employed in earlier times, 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disiippeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal living lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb. The Greek preserves it extensively, the Latin 
only in duo and anibo. It is in the Gothic pronoun 
and verb, as well as the Anglo-Saxon pronoun, but 
apparently in no other Germanic language. 

Termlnaiivns of Nominal Stems. 

133 . In Sanskrit all the three vowels a, i, tt, occur 
at the end of Nominal Stems. They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always eitlier ]\Iasculine or 
Neuter. It is represented by a in Zend, and in a few 
cases in Gothic ; by o in Greek and J^atin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases chimged to u, 
e. g. Xoy-o-r, ‘word;’ SSp-o-v, ‘gift;’ fZo7m>i-u-s, ‘lord,’ 
domin-o-rum; ‘dominion,’ regn-o-rumi s. 
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tTir-a-s, ‘ wolf,' gr. 1. lujhu^* i occurs ia all three 

genders. It is t or i in Greek, WXi-r, 7roXtf*^r, and i or 
e in Latin, * emy," /Mil-e-vi; s. v&'ri, * water;' 
1 . viarcy * seel,’ Noni. PI. vuiri-iu u ocoiu*8 in the tbrefi 
gteiders. The same letter is preserveil in the other 
languages: go. stni-u-8, *sou;^ s. 

^ sweet,’ gr. 178-v-r. Tlie fourth declension in Ijotin 
furnishes examples. 

X 34 « The s/cui.s* ending in the long vowels < 5 , f, 
in Sanskrit, arc generally Feminine, seldmn Masculine, 
and never Neuter, d is shortened to it in the other 
lauguagi's. Ihit tlie (i<»thie lias 6 in some ohliipie 
and in the Nominativt‘s : so, ‘that' (she), for s. sd, and 
/nd, Mvho,’ for s. Ad. t is often employed in Sanskrit 
:uid Zend to form Feminine derivatives, e. g. iiuihai^>t\ 
‘great,’ from vuilaU* A further aililition is nnule to it 
where it is preserved in (irt?ek and^l^atiu; a or 8 is 
added in Greek, au<l e in l^atiii. Thus, s. M., 

8 v:a(l-{f. N., becoiiu‘s t<v'ail^V in tlie Fein. ; but in gr. 
iJS-iy-rM., rfi^v N., becomes i}S-e4-aiu the Fein.; s.Jaat- 
tri^ gr. 7«/£T«pa for yevsrpia^ 1. (f/t itdn-C’-s) ; 

\ 7 }(TTpU^ Gmi, Xrfarrpi-h-oSy fur s. -trl. I’he placing of 
L a syllable further back, as in ysversipa^ freijuently 
occurs ill the Greek language. NW* iiave in»tieed other 
instances above. Itut sometimes a mucli greater change 
occur*s in tlie terminations which \ve are now cousidej- 
irig. The c retains its place, but is ultimately chaugcSl 
to cr. Thus from is foriruHl 8oXo-«rr* hy an affix 
which appears in Sanskrit as -iv/'/</jand in weaker forms 
as -Vat (e.g. dAdna-yati Fem.),f<jr which the correspond- 
ing Greek form would l>o sr. lleiico we olitaiu the 
Fern. 8o\o*rr-ia, then SoXo-scr-ta, and finally the clas- 
sical form 8oX^ff<r-cra, ‘ cunning.’ The change of ^ to a 
sibilant is illustrated by the English proniuiciation of I 
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before i in such words as nation. This word may 
also serve to illustrate another change in the Greek 
Feminine termination -m; for as in ‘ nation ’ the i, after 
giving a sibilant soimd to is omitted in pronunciation^ so 
in such participles as if>epov<ra, ‘ bearing’ (for 
the i disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant ; the only difference being that 
in Greek the writing is adapted to the new sound, 
whilst in English the old spelling is preserved with the 
new pronunciation. In Gothic the long vowel, written 
ei, is followed by an inorganic n in the Present Parti- 
ciple, e. g. H. hluirani-t, go. hairancUeUny ‘ bearing.’ 
Or i is changed to j (y), and followed by 6y e. g. 

M., frijond-jo F., ‘ friend ; ’ thiu--8 M., ikvw-Qo 
F., ‘ servant.’ u is rare in »Sanskrit. But there ocQpr 
cimzruj 1. 8ocru8f ‘ mother-in-law ; ’ bhi'iiy gr. 

‘ eyebrow.’ 

135 . There arc^ a few instances of steins with 
diphthongal terminations: rdi, ‘riches,’ becomes ra 
l)efore consonants, and answers to the Latin re ; dyd is 
from the root diVf and forms some of its cases from 
dydii. The Nom. Sing, dyana corresponds to Greek 
Zevs, d being dropped, y changed to if, and d shortened 
to 6. The I^atin has added i to the stem in Jov-i-s. 
8. g6^ * ox,’ is in Zend gan, gr. ^oO, 1. ho or bov\ s. 7iaw, 

‘ ship,’ gr. vav-8y 1. navA-8. The stem is preserved, with- 
out the additional /, in nau-fragus, ‘shipwrecked.’ 

136 . In Sanskrit Consonant Stems, i. e. stems end- 
ing in consonants, are confined to the letters £, r. 
Several other consonants occur at the end of roots, 
which are used in the formation of nouns. In Greek ^ 
and Latin a consonant appears sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stem in Sanskrit, e. g. the patronymics in •tS, 
and L peciL-dris compared with s. pasu, go. faihu. 
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* flock ’ (e, fee\ 8 frequently occurs in Sanskrit, and 
serves to explain some otherwise oljscure forms in Greek 
and liUtin. Thus it appears that the a in * mind,’ 

yhfofy ‘race,’ belonjpi to the stem, and therefore the 
genitives yipsof are for fuvsiros^ ygvitfos. So also 

the first or in Tev)(€a‘^€riy 6psa^ai^ hidongs to the stenn^ and 
the second only to tlie cuse-tuuling. The compounds 
o-OiCfV-TraXoy, ‘ wiehling the sjH.‘ar,’ T£\iv-^por, ‘ com- 
pleting,' preserve the original a in tin* first memlK*r of 
the eompouiul. In J.ntin this s coming between two 
vowels is softened to i\ e. g. ‘race," //cacm. 

An analogous mpditi(‘ation of the prec<*ding vowel al«<» 
takes place in these two language's; the Nom. Sing, 
having o for e in (irt't k, and n fi»r e in Latin, a change 
aiinilur to that which occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before luisal c(»nsouantsS. 

137 . In Sanskrit the $fehi sonudiines ?vssumes thre(‘ 
different forms — the ‘strong,' ‘middle,’ and ‘weak/ 
The ‘strong’ forms are usts] with the lightest case- 
endings, the ‘ weak ’ with the heaviest, and tht' ‘ middle ' 
with those of intermediate weight : g. rn</, ‘ \vet‘p/ has 
a reduplicated preterit^*, tlie parliriplr of which lais 
Acc. Sing. M. rurud-wa'ns-am, Loc. PIu. M. and N. 
rurud-wat-su, (ren. Sing. M. rurud-iish-as, where the 
steyn en<ls in the strong the middle -yruY, and 

the weak .More generally the st('rii ha.s hut twp 

forms, when tlie ‘weak’ ineludes the ‘middle’ and 
‘weak’ in the previous classifieation. Tin* ‘weak,’ in 
the division into thre(', oidy includes the (ten. M. and 
N. of the three nuud>ers. Th«r eight cases (ff Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided int<» two classes — the 
‘strong,’ those which hav<‘ the sfron;/ sfc/n ; and the 
‘ weak,’ those which have the 'frenJe sitna. The follow- 
ing example will show which they are ; — 
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Stbono Casks. 

Wbak Cases. 

Nom. Voc. bfa4r*aii(t}, ‘ bearing ’ 

Acc. bh4rrant-am 

Instr. 

bb&r*at-4 

Dat 

bbir-at-6 

Abl. 

bbar-at-as 

Gen. 

bb4r-at-tf 

Loc. 

bbar-at-i 

Dual — Nora. Voc. Acc. bhar-ant-au 

Instr. Dat. Abl. 

bb4r*ad-bbyam 

Gen. Loc. 

bb4r-at-(>3 

4 

Pin, — Nora. Voc. bhar-ant-as 

Acc. 

bbar-at-as 

Instr. 

bbar-ad-bbis 

' Dat. Abl. 

bh4r-ad-bhyas 

Gen. 

bhar-at-am 

Loc. 

bhar-at-su 


This arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit. The accentuation of words with mono- 
syllabic stxmis, where this difference of strength in the 
stems cannot be made, sometimes coincides with this 
afrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek fetains the same position of the accent : e. g. 
s. vak and gr. oir-i are of the same origin, and are thus 
accentuated. 
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Nom, Voc. 

Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

•ioc. (^. Dat.) 

Dtuii. — Acc. Voc. 

Instr. Abl, 

Dut. 

Gen. Loc. 

TVm. — Nom. Voc. 

Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 


uif^a 

vach-fi' 

^ach-il' 

vach-Ai 

vacb-&5 6/r»6c 

vacli-i' dir-i 

o?r-« 

vAg-bhy:Vm 
vAg-bliyiVm dr-ob' 

vacii-u 8 

iV-if 

c 

vrig-i»iu8 
vfig*bbya3 * 
vach-iVm ott-u/i' 

vfik-shu oT^at 


Stioho Casks. Wbah Cases. 
▼Ak (‘Toice*) <5ir-c 
T^cb^atn 


viVch-au 


va ch-as 
vuch-as 


The Acc. PIu. is here placed anionir the C4a8eK, 

because of the position <d*th«* accent. in Trarsp, 

ftrjTep, SvyaTsp^ th(3 e is dropped only itk tlu! weak ca$i\<. 
In Gothic also a is droppf*d before r and chaiifred to i 
before ii in the weak cases : v, j;, brothar becoiiics in the 
Dat. hi otki'y Gan. broth rs ; oluia, Dat. (len. 

138 . Wien a ea.se-endin;r which bcji^in.s with a 
vowel liJis to be a^lded^to a sffiiti whidi ends in a vowel, 
a euphonic consonant is inserttsl bet\vo<>n th(»in, e. g. in 
the In.str. Sing, and Gen. PI. in Sanskrit, n ; in the Gen. 
PI. of three declensions in Latin, r. 
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139« In Sanskrit and Zend there are eight ^cases, 
of which the Oreek preserves only jive\ the Latin^ six ; 
the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, none. 
Some isolated instances remain in different languages, 
of a case which no longer forms part of their grammar ; 
as, for instance, single words referable to the Locative 
case in Greek and Latin. 

THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

i40. The sign of the Nominative Case Singular^ in 
the Mjisculine and Feminine, is s. It forms 6 with a 
preceding a, sometimes in Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It is omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants, the latter of these is also 
dropped, e. g. Nom. hxbhrat^ ‘ bearer,’ for hihhrats ; 
tiuldn Nom., ^striker,’ for tudants. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. NomJfe^s, * water.’ Stems in n omit 
this letter as well as the Nominative sign, lengthening 
the preceding vowel as a compensation, e. g. Nom. 
dhani\ ‘ rich,’ from dhanin ; Nom. ra'jdy from ra'jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, exc^t that the vowel is 
lengthened only in monosyllables, e. g. Nom. 

^ dog,’ from zpan ; ashavay ‘ pure,’ from ashavan. 
Stems in -ar, -ds omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom. sign, lengthening the preceding vowel whea 
short, e. g. Nom pita\ ‘ father,’ from pitar; (idtd', ‘ giver,’ 
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from datar* The Zend omits the lengthening of the 
short vowel, e, g, Nom. data. Stems in -os omit 

the Nom. sign, and lengthen the preceding vowel, e. g. 
Nom. dui^iafidu^ * evil-minded,’ from durmanas. Of 
vowel stems the Feminines in -d always, and those in 
generally, omit the Nominative sign, e. g. Nom. ziva 
from ziva, Nom. nadt from nadi, but Nom. bhU from 
bhi. 

Tlie Greek and Latin languages preserve the Nom. 
sigji in consonant sterns, omitting the stem consonant 
if it be a Dentd, e. g. virtues for 

virtut-s. So also innnn~ft, for Ti-9ein*-j, amant-s. 

But Gutturals and Labials in tint sttmi are preserve<l, 
e. g. Kopafc^Sf XaiXaTT-r, lex (leg-s). Greek stems in -i/ 
sometimes preserve this consonant, and sometimes the 
Nominative sign, but nevttr both, and generally a pre- 
ceding short vowel is lengthened, tt. g. fiiXa-s (/xeAai/-), 
Tefy>]v(T€p€P), In Latin there is the same diversity, and 
in many cases both consonants an* umitt(‘d, e. g. snnyui-s 
(sanguin-), flumfn (flumin- ), hyruo (homin- ). -p Is 
generally preserved and .the Nom. sign omitted: lap, 
‘ spring ’ ( €«/)- ), but pdpTv-r, ‘ witness ’ ( fxaprvp ^ ). The 
stem consonant r is likewise preserved in Latin, and the 
Nom. sign omitted, e. g. vrr, .Stems in 5 

lengthen the preee ing vowelipis in .Sanskrit, to com- 
pensate for the omission the stem consonant or of 
the Nom. sign, e. g. Sucrpei^;?- from fiycr/if j/fcr-, Gen. 

The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words rnos, flos, jtc., where the s may be regarded 
either as belonging to the stem and softened to r betwcjen 
two vowels in the oblicpie eases, or as being the Nom. 
sign before which tlie stem consonant is droppwl. 

In Gothic a and i ore omitted before the Nom. sign 
where it is possible, that is, in all but monosyllabic 
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wordB and such word* aa ka/rja, ‘an anny.’ The*® i« 
weakened, however, to i tn the Gen. harjisi ji thus 
formed u^e often contracted to ei (=si), in other casea 
diminished to i or alt<^etber dropped, e. g. widf-s, ‘ a 
wolf gastrSy f a guest f ’ cUthHrs, ‘ old ; ’ eUti-a, ‘ sweet ; ’ 
gameins, ‘common.’ After r the Nom. sign is some- 
times omitted, e. g. vai/r, * man ; ’ fingr-s, ‘ finger.’ vA 
after a long vowel loses a in the' Nom., and after a 
short vowel the v is also changed to u, e. g. snaiv-fi, 
‘snow;’ qviu-a, ‘living.’ n is dropped, but nd is fully 
preserved before the Nom. sign, e. g. Nom. ahma, 
‘ mind,’ from ahman; bairand-e, ‘ bearing.’ The n in 
Feminines, preceded by 6 o^ ei, is inorganic, e. g. 
vkhxvdn, s. vidhava, 1. vidua ; quiv6n, s. pvd'. 

The Neuter has no special form for the Nominative 
case; the Accusative form is used in its stead. 

The following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative case Masculine and Feminine : 



Saiukrit. Zend. (treek. Litin. Gothic. Ang..Sax. EDipIteli. 

4zwa>8 azpa-s Uvo’^ e<iuu-s vulf*8 wulf wolf 


roexATioii Of cases 



* • j ^ 


dubita' dughdha ^vyar/jp mater daubtur ddhUnr 
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THB ACCUSATIVE SINGULAB* 

The sign of the Aecusati/ve Singular is m in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Latin, and perhaps in the English word 
him. In Greek the sign is v. The Gothic and Anglo* 
Saxon preserve this ending only in the Masculine of pro* 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter e, and both having n instead of the original m. 
Thus go. #Aa-wa, a.8. tho-ne,=zs. ta-m^ gr. to - v , 1 . 

A vowel is inserted between the termination and 
consonant stems. Hence we have in s. bhraHaV’-am^ 
z. hrdtar^im, gr. <f>pdrof}^a (for older sf), I. fratr^em. 
Monosyllables in i, u, du develope a half-vowel in 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and 
the Accusative ending, e. g. bhty^m, suv^am^ Tia'u-am, 
from hMy ‘ fear ady ^ sow nduy ‘ ship.* Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in s-a have probably passed through 
an intermediate stage in -rfa, from which the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. /9aoiXe-a from fiaaiKsP-a. 
So also the Latin forms su-m; gru-em may have been 
formed from the stems suv-, gruv-, like bov^em. Other- 
wise em may have been irregularly added instead 
of m to make the words dissyllabic. Accusatives like 
igneni should be divided into igne^rn^ since the stem 
ends in i or e. 

Stems in -a in Si^pskrit, and the corresponding forms 
in other languages, take m as the Accusative sign in the 
Neuter^ and the form thus obtained is employed for the 
Nominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. Neut. s. zdyana^m, 

^ a bed,* z. zayan^Uy gr. 1. ddnu-rru Other 

Neuter stems have no sign for either Nominative or 
Accusative, but employ the unaltered stem in their 
place* Final v in Greek and 8 in Latin belong to the 
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stom, e. g. yivoSf gentts. In the caaea where this letter 
would come to stand between two vowels, it is dropped 
in Greek and softened tp t in l^tin, e. g. Gen. 7m*oi, 
g&ner-is. Some Greek adjectives and {miticiples have 
final r in the neuter, probably only as a euphonic sub- 
stitute for T, which cannot stand at the end of a word, 
e. g, ripas^ for npar -^ ; like irp69 for 

wpori when the i was dropped. Or it may have been 
added, by a false analogy, to the Nom., and then to the 
Acc., just as in Latin we have Nom. and Aec. 

Neut, for felie. In (lothic tin* Neuter omits the Accu- 
sative sign evt‘n in the a stems, e. g. ‘ door,’ for 

8. ihvaram. In Anglo-Saxon thn u is plaeeil by Kask in 
the third class of his third declension, which consists of 
Feminine substantives. It has there the same form 
for Nom. and Acc., and u may be regarded as a weakened 
form of as in gif a tor go. ffiha. Hut it has also 
some of the forms of tlie Neuter substantives of the first 
declension, which have no case sign in tin? Accusative. 
Stems in ja drop a, changing the /' to i in (h)thic, and 
this again to e in Anglo-t^axon, is g. go. reih'lf a. s. we, 
g. ra'jya-m. The Gothic has no Neuter stems in t, and 
only one in ?/, i. e. for which tln^ Anglo-Saxon 

has feoh (e. /cc), dropping the stem-vowel. 

Pmnmniual Neuter Stems form the Accusative with 
t in Sanskrit, d in Zend, t in Greek, d (for t) in Latin, 
t (with the addition of a) in (iothic, t in Anglo-Saxon, 
which also remains in English : e. g. s. ( id wanting) 
tad^ had ; z. (w/ wanting) ka-d ; gr. (i-r wanting) 
To-T, o-T, as in ot-tc ; 1. i-i/, isdu-dy quo-d ; go. i-te, 
tka^ta, hwa-^ta; a.8. hi-t, ihaed^ hwmd; e. i-f, thad^ 
wha^t The Greek language generally drops r when 
finaL Hence we have to, o, for the above forma. For 
the sake of uniformity the Vedic kal is used above 
instead of the s. chit 
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|l 1 1 1 I I I II I I I 


d g « 
fl .a 


2 j2 « 

? B •§ a 
< 


3 w 

S -a V 


a 3 

c b ^ 
w »o 'O 


JH 

X 


b 

«e 

44 

1 


d d 

1 

'3 



a 


90 

e 

a .d 

d *d 

c 

► 


'5b 

to 

1 

d 

CD «M 


a 

a 

a 

a 


a 

a 

i 

d 

d 

a 

s 


1 

d <d 

2 

9 

cr 

<u 

e 

<o 

n3 

d 

90 

o 

.Jd 

a 

u 

o o 

S. S- 


S s 

“‘O •£ iS 
3 ^ a 

d ^ d 

a ^ 'O 


s s g 

© o> ^ 

• .* L. 


<d <5 « 

^ a ■ »§ 2 io 


s i i j 


L i- * =i i * o C 

■5 S- -O S 2" *C 


a B ■? 

lid 

III 


S ‘S '3 <S '!3 


3 =1 *2 


f 

§ I a 

J fO V 

M na • 

I f I 


S5 w)-o c.fi'tJ'o 


^ a a a 

I ^ s i 

|;a ^ 3 


1 'r *5 'Ji 
^ c 

■& t S. ‘2 


S 3 ^ 

*3 'i :S ^ 
5 I 3 ^ 


i i i g 

i I ? I I ^ I ^ I 

S2 W)»fi fi.o'd'O ► 


aB«adsiaa<.!ass 


B 4S i d 
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THK rNSTBlTHENTiJL SCNGtTLAR. 

The Instmiiiental case remains in but few 
languages. The sign of this case is & in the Vedas, 
forming, with d stems, a for a-f d, or connected with 
them by and thus forming ^lya^ e. g. mahUwa\ from 
mahitwdy ^greatness;’ uruyd^ from wni,* great,* In 
later Sanskrit this case-ending is connecteil with a 
stems by lu It is then shorU*ntKl, and the preceding 
a is changed to e, e.^g. inwhut from dzivcu But with 
other vowel-stems the d is preserved long, and the stem- 
vowel not chaiigeil, e. g. ivjnUnd^ auniUnd. The 
pronouns of the first and second person have the same 
form as in the Vedas, e, g. ma-^ydy twa^yd^ from ma, 
tiva, Pdti and sdkhi change i to y and do not insert 
71, e. g. pdtyHt, sdkhyHi, Feminines do not insert 7i, 
but change d of the stem to /<//, e. g. d 'zway-dy from 
acted, ^ mare.’ The Greek and Latin languages have 
not, this case. Some remains of it appeiir in the Ger- 
manic languages. In Gothic, /Ac, M>y that ; ’ A/ c, ‘ by 
what;’ M)y such.’ In Anglo-Saxon. /Ad, Ad (for 
Atrd, probably to distinguish it fn>m the Nom. Sing. 
Masc. of the Interrogative ])ronouu), swd^ and in Eng- 
lish thus (irreguLar for /Ad;, hov' (derive<l from the 
a. s. Ad, the Sfuiu? rezison probably holding against 
the regular form tcAd), and sd. The meaning and form 
of these w^ords justify their being referred to the Instru- 
mental case. The way in wdiicli both forms sva and 
SV& in Gothic occur, induces Grimm (GeschU^his ^/c., 
922) to think they are both ultimately derivable from 
the same source, and have distributed tetweeu them the 
words and meanings which, according to the analogy 
of hvi^ would have belonged to avS alone, if ava had not 
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come into use. The abore forms are the only instances 
of an Instrumental case traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as Old German, contains many 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, e.g. 
f$rmi aweordS, ‘ with a fiery sword’ (Caedmon, 18, 17; 
96, 8). 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend words in 
the Instrument case : 



m. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

SatiB. 


rnahitw^' 

4iway-a' 

pdty-a 

pri'ty-a 

Zend, azpa 

dlita 

bizvajr-a 

patay-a 

afriti 


m. 

f. 

m.f. 

f. 

m. 

S. 

aund-n-4 

k^nir-& 

giv-d 

vd'cb'd 

bbarat^ 

Z. 

pazv-& 

tanv*a 

gav-a 

v&ch-a 

barent-a 


m. 

n. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

s. 

4zman-& 

n&'iDn*& 

bbratr-d 

dubitr-a 

vachas-a 

z. 

azman-a 

ndinan*a 

bratbr-a 

dughdber-a 

vachanb>a 



THE DATIVE mNGULAIL 



148a The original Dative case Las been more ex- 
tensively preserved than the Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanskrit is and with Feminine stems in d, and poly- 
syllables in %, u, it becomes ai, preceded by ay instead 
of &, e. g. diway-di from dztvd. Masculine stems in /, 
u, ara gonaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is S. 
Neuter vowel stems insert n. The same sign is pre- 
served in Zend, but ai is preceded by ay instead of ay. 
Masculine a stems make dya (=a+ay + a=a+fi-Ha) 
in Sanskrit, and di (=a+ni=a+^) in Zend. The use 
of guna is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
is called the Dative in Greek and Latin corresponds in 
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origin to the Sanskrit Locative, and will be considered 
in connection with that case. 

In Latin the ending is t If in Latin as in Greek 
this case was originally the L6j^ve case, the long 
quantity of the final vowel must be referred to a 
general tendency in the Latin language which increases 
the quantity of this vowel at the end of a word without 
organic cause. To the general nile that final i is long 
there are but very few, and those isolatetl, exceptions. 
Although, tjierefore, the quantity of this vowel induces 
Bopp to regard this case in I^itin as originally a Dative, 
yet the great probability that Greek and Latin both 
adopted the sanu? course, and the existence of a suffi* 
cient reason in the genius of the Latin language to 
account for the subsequent change of rpiantity in the 
vowel, justify our regarding the Latin Dative its origi- 
nally a Locative case. 

In Gothic this Dative ending is entirely lost, unless the 
i in f/iluii (for giba-i) be^egarded as a remains of it in 
the P'eminine u stems. The gunaed forms of the stems 
in ?, ty Uf //,are retained ;• but in the first of these cases 
the final i is dropped, e. g. r/as/u (for ), aaaUi% 

HunaUy khinaiiy from gasti-, jiiisti-, sunn-, kinnu-. 

The ProrwititH are in so far peculiar that in 
several oases, of which the Dative is the first that comes 
under our notice, they insert the syllable tinm between 
the stem and the casf^-endirig. This 8\dlable is culpable 
of many modifications by omission of one or other of 
the letters, and by euphonic changes. It appears con- 
sequently in many fragmentary forms in different lan- 
guages; e. g. the Dat. Hing. of la is kdmmiy Uo whom?’ 
( = + mna -f c). The syllable appears in Zend as Amo, 

in Pracrit as mAa. This inversion of letups resembles 
that in the English word who for the Anglo-Saxon Ima^ 
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m BAfrvi imoirMft 

and it rentiers less startling tbe connection between the 
Sanskrit mm and tbe Gothic naa : the s, being a Dental, 
changes the preceding Labial m to the corresponding 
Dental n. It thus t^mes easy to identiQr the English 
ua and the Sanskrit arnmn. For, as s. daman is pro- 
bably for asmans, the vowel being lengthened to com- 
pensate for the s, it is clearly the same as the go. unsia 
(for u-nsa-s), where a is preserved and 
this una^is has already become tea in Anglo-Saxon as 
well as English, merely by that system of abbreviation 
which Home Tooke so convincingly showed to be an 
inherent characteristic in the history of language. This 
particle, however, assumes no less than six different 
forms in Gothic, viz. nsa, zva^ gka^ gqva, mma, and s. 
The first, naa^ occurs in the Accus., Dat., and Gen. Plur. 
of the first personal pronoun,^ and the second, zva^ in 
the same parts of the second personal pronoun, i. e. 
U- 71 S-, ‘ us,’ ^ to us,’ ^ of us ; ’ i^zvi-ay 

‘ you,’ i^zm-ay ‘ tp you,’ i^zvanrciy ‘ of you.’ In the 
corresponding cases of the Dual the first person has gkuy 
and the second gqvdy i. e. u^gki-Sy ‘ us two,’ u^ki^Sy 
‘to us two,’ (u^gka-^ra); ^ you two,’ i-grjVw, 

‘ to you two ’ i^gqva-rdy ‘ of you two.’ The g here 
stands for n {ng before Gutturals). The fifth form, 
mnuiy occurs in such Datives as i-mma, * to it,’ /li-mnia, 
‘to him,’ hvornvnuiy ‘to whom?’ where mm is by 
assimilation for ani. The sixth form, s, appears in the 
Datives, mi-s, ‘ to me,’ ‘ to thee,’ si-s, ‘ to one’s 

self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin to the & in the 
Nora. Plur. vci-s, ‘ we,’ and y it-s, ‘ you.’ 

In the Feminine forms of the third personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, Genitive, and Locative Sing, end 
in -sy-di, -sy-ds, -sy-dm, of which the first part ay may 
be for smy, and this for anvU ordinary Feminine equiva** 
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lent in Sanskrit for ama. A confirmation of this yiew 
is obtained from the Zend, which preservei forma like 
yahmya for s* ya^y^^nu For Zend hmy presupposes 
a Sanskrit ^ni. In Gothic, d is a Feminine termination, 
which would give the form sirid to this particle^ If 
then m be dropped as in Sanskrit, the remainder sd 
serves to explain such words as Gen, Sing, thi-zo-s, the 
s being reguliutfy softened to c between two vowels, as 
it is in I^atin to r. 

In Anglo-Saxon a further change has taken place. 
The Gothic nsa has perhaps entirely disap|ieared in the 
Acc. and Dah Gen. The otv in the Acc. and 

Dat. eoiry Gen. eaiver^ may he an equivalent for the v 
(or v:) in the Gothic cm. In the Dual of the first 
person (Acc. and Dat. u-ne, ‘us two/ (len. w-wce-^r, *of 
UvS two ’) and the Dual of the s^ond person (Acc. and 
Dat i-nc, ‘ you two,’ ‘ of you two’), the remains 

of this particle are almost as complete as in Gothic. 
Why has the Dual preserved fuller; forms than the 
Plural ? ProUibly because the Dual had, for a long 
time, been of rare use iit common language, and the 
antique forms were therefore preserved, whilst the every- 
day use of the Plural caused it to be still further abbre- 
viated. This conjecture is confirmeil by the existence 
of as an older poetical form for n-m The fifth 

Gothic form, rnrnd, is repre.senteHl by m in Dat. /am, 
thaiiij vjhunu The s of r/r<V, //tws, has disappeared in 
me, the. In the Feminine /t/re, thiture^ as compared 
with the Gothic thi^zo'-s^ the 8 appears weakened still 
further to and the vowel from d to c. In English, as 
the Dual is lost, the third and fourth Gothic forms of 
course disappear. The rest is nearly in the same state 
as in Anglo-Saxon. First person plural, ns, our ; second 
person plural, you, your. Tlie Anglo-Saxon e before 
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vowels was pronotmced and the (m probably 6, as in 
the vulgar pronunciation of yd, y6~er, for you, your, 
at the present day. Him, which was both singular 
and plural in Anglo^axon, is now restricted to the 
Singular, and the Plural ‘ them ’ borrowed from ‘ that,’ 
which has no variation of cases. Whom answers to 
hwdm. The Feminine r is preserved in her for Anglo- 
Saxon hire. • 

In Q-reek fujuh or iftutt for orofu-t, and v/uts or 
vftiut for v-ofU-s, exhibit the same particle, almost as 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms no-6, 
vo-8, it is much abbreviated. 

147 . The following instances of the Dative case in 
Pronouns illustrate the use of the particle sma : 



Saofkrlt. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 


Nom. Plu. 

asmS 

f T 

veis 

‘we* 

Acc. PllL 

dsm&n 


unsis 

‘us’ 

Instr. Plu. 

adoi&bliis 

— 

— 

‘ by us ’ 

Gen. Plu. 

&8m&kam 

tifiwv 

unsara 

‘of us* 

Nom. Sing. 

k&sm&i 

— 

hvamma 

(to) whom? 

Abl. Sing. 

yksmfit 

— 

— 

‘ from whom’ 

Loc. Sing. 

tismiu 

— 

— 

‘in that’ 
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The following Hat iUustintes the Dative ease t 



Sanikm, 

Zend. 

Oothie. 

Bdiiitai. 

in. 

&zw-&ya 

azp-fti 

Vttlfa 

w<df 

f. 


hizvay^&i 

giboi 

‘gUt’ 

m. 

{>4uj>6 

paitby^ai 

gasta 

guest 

f. 

pri'tay-4^ * 

ufritay*ai 

anstai 

— 

m. 

8{in4v-^ 

paiv-c 

Bunau 

ton 

f. 

h^nav*^ 

tanu-y-d 

kinnau 

ehm 

m.f. g^v-€ 

gav-c 

— 

cow • 

f. 

vik*h-t*' 

viich-c* 

— 

— 

m. 

bliarat*e 

barerit-e 

jfijaiid 

fiend 

m. 

ftZman-c 

azmaln<e 

ahmin 

— 

n. 

na mti-c 

nAmnin*e 

natiiin 

name 

m. 

bhriVtr-c 

br;itlir*o 

brdthr 

brother 

f. 

duhitr-e 

(lughdht*r-e 

dauhtar 

daughter 

m« 

(latr-<5 

diUbr-c 

— 

— 

0. 

vachfts-e 

vachaiih-d 

— 

— 


THE ABLATIVE aiNGiriAIl. 

X^8m Except in Sanskrit, Zend, and l^atin, the 
AbUiiive has but few representatives. Its sign in the 
above languages is ^ </, </, respectively. 

In Sanskrit it is preserved only in the (t stems. The 
vowel is lengthened to d, c. g. vrlaA^ ‘ from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becunufs lengthened!, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, e. g. vehrkd-d; i is gunaed, e. g. dfrttdi^, 
‘ benedictione n jussumes the forms an, m, v, av, e. g. 
anluiit^l^ ‘ mnndo,’ ‘ from the world ; ’ unainyevMjlf 
^animo/ ‘from the mind;’ tanau-ilf tanvHi4f or 
taiiav-^a^dj ‘corjjore,’ ‘from the body.’ Consonant 
stems insert a connecting vowel, e. g. 

* from water ; ’ drthrHi-d^ ‘ igne,’ ‘ froni fire.’ 
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In old Latin inscriptions the vowel stems add d, and 
the consonant stems insert a connecting vowel e, e. g, 
pmd(P-d^ afto-4, maj'i-rf, aenatu^df dictator^e-d. The 
vowel of the a steins is not lengthened. But the long 
quantity of the final vowel in the Ablative Sing, of the 
first and second declensions, is probably a compensation 
for the loss of the consonant, i. e. animd for anima-d, 
and anvmA for animo-d. The termination •-met which 
occurs in some pronouns probably originated from the 
particle snwt, os Ablative Sing, d-anid-t in Sanskrit; 
though in Latin, is irregular for d. Medy iedy though 
used as Accusatives, are probably original Ablatives, 
corresponding to Sanskrit maty twat. The conjunction 
se-d is the Ablative of sc, and is used pronominally in 
S. C. de Bacch, 

In Greek there are few instances, and in them the 
final ty as usual, appears changed to $y or dropped. 
These words are mostly adverbs, and Latin Ablatives 
have a similar adverbial use. The vowel before s is 
always long, and is made long even with consonant 
stems, e.g, o/iS-y, ‘ altogether;^ ouToa-y, ‘ thus; ’ c5-y, ‘ as;’ 
ovT(Oy &8iy nhus,’ etc. = s. samd-t etc. So also 
o-flo^poiz-o-y, ^ wisely,’ etc. An instance of the preser- 
vation of i preceded by a short vowel, as in Latin, is 
furnished by d^po-S-iViy, if the meaning ^sprung from 
foam ’ is correct. 

Gothic adverbs in 6 furnish examples of an Ablative 
case, for d = s. 4) and final t is uniformly dropped, so 
»that the termination -d correspond? to s. dt in such 
words as tkathr^y ‘ from there/ hvathr^y ‘ from where,’ 
from stems in -tharay containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. The two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to above in meaning are differently 
formed, viz. hwarwny thaiioru From these we have the 
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TCng litth words whenett thencet contaming mi additiosid 
adverbial ending. But many Anglo-Saxon adverbs in 
-s, being equivalent in meaning to the Latin Ablative, 
appear to be of this case, e. g. the first word in 
m&re s= 1, multo nutgU, ‘ much more.’ 

The followir^ are a few instances of Ablative termi- 
nations : 

Sanikrit. Zend. Greek. Lalln. Gothic. Anflo«SM* 

m. 4zwl-t aipfi-d alto-d hvatlurd itiiele 

f. pri‘t{'-8 afr5t6i-d navale*d — 

TIIB OENITIVB MNOtLAR. 

' 149n Unlike tlie Ablative, the Genitive ca«e i» 
very extensively represenUnl in various languages. In 
Sanskrit it a«<sumes four diflFerent forms, viz. »t/a, a$f 
CIS, 8. The first, sya, is employed with a stems, and 
one other word, the personal pronoun aintt, e. g. iT^ra- 
sya, *of a wolf;’ ta-sya, ‘of this;’ amn^shya, ‘of 
that.’ The second, a^f, iv used w^ith Feminine stems 
which end in a vowel ; but if the vowel i or u, Imj short, 
either the second or the fourth form may l>e used. Tlie 
same is the case also with monf>syllables in f, ii, e. g. 
dzwdy-as, ‘of a rnare;’ bhdvari(y-iis; vadhw-a's. 
But prVie-8 or jjrTty-iis', hdnd^ or hami-^is. The 
third form, as, is used w'ith consonant stems, e.g. 
pad-cis^ ‘ of a foot ; ’ vdch-dsy ‘ of a voice.’ The fourth 
form is used with fcasculine vowel stems, but i and u 
are gunaed, e.g. prtie^s, from priti, ‘ favour;’ 
from efinu, ‘son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
ending appear to be of the same origin, the varied 
being occasioned by the stems to which the fonn ii 
applied. 
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The first form generally appears in Zend as W, e.g. 
v^rka^hii <4iry^-iW, ‘ of the fourth/ The fuller form 
kya is also found) with the final vowel lengthened; 
martiycL-hya^ * of man.’ In Greek y becomes and a is 
usually dropped between two vowels. The Epic form 
oio answers therefore to the Sanskrit o-s^a, as in 
XuicoiOf ^ of a wolf,’ Tofo, ^ of the ; ’ and the subsequent 
omission of i reduces the whole to oo, from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive ov is formed, as in Xukov, 
rov. Some dialectic forms hAve an additional s, as 
ifjLova for ifiov^ ^ of me.’ The same appears to be the 
case in the Genitive of the Latin pronouns hu-jua^ * of 
this,’ cu^jua^ ^ of which,’ where jua is supposed to be for 
ju, and this for ayu. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon have 
no remains of this^ fuller Genitive, but have reduced 
the ending of the a stems to the same form as the 
other masculine vowel stems, a: e. g. go. vulfi^a^ thi-a ; 
a. 8. wulfe-a^ thm-^a ; e. ‘ wolf^^aj ^ of the.’ 

The second form is in Zend -do, e. g. hizvay-ao^ 
bavaintyHio. The only indication of this form in 
Greek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive, 
though short in the Nom. and Acc., e. g. a<f>vpds^ * of a 
hammer,’ compared with a^vpa^ at^vpav. So also in 
the old Latin forms faniilia-a^ *of a family,’ escd-s, 'of 
food,’ ternUay ' of the earth,’ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is long 
in ffib6-s from giba, and gunaed in anstai’-a from anstl. 
In Anglo-Saxon gife the a is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gifii. The same phenomena (i. e. 
the omission of a and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear in Gen. Sing, thce-^re compared with Gothic 
ih%^zA-a» 

The third foim, os, appears in Greek as or, the regular 
form of the Genitive of the third declension ; but it is 
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also extended to the i and u stems, e. g# ^ of a 

foot;’ •frStri^of, *of a husband Ff/rv-of, ^ of a corpse*’ 
In Latin the later form is ped-h^ * of a foot ; ’ but 
there is also an older form vSj e* g, nmniin^us^ ‘ of a 
name;’ Vmer^us^ ‘of Venus.’ If the i stems adopted 
this form, ixs in (irnHjk, the vowel* was aitermurds 
shol•ten€^d ; but the u steins of the fourth declension 
have the vowel long in the Genitive, which seems to 
have arisen from employing the thirtl form of the 
Genitive ending. Heifce Gen. i\retuufi(s^ ‘ of an army,’ 
but Noin. erercitus. fndee<l, <*xercltaus is found on 
inscriptions, ainl semitu^fS in the S. C. de liiicrh. The 
Zend also has o (fiu* o^*) with n stems, e. g. danhv»6^ 
•of a place,' and danlutv-o^ from dunhu. Even in 
Sanskrit pff(y-us and edkhy^ifs ocem as Genitives of 
piiti and sakhi. 

The fourth form, s, is displaciMl by the third in Greek, 
and ]»artly in Latin ; though it is preservc*<l perhaps in 
such forms as hosfi^Sy * of an enemy.' We find it in 
Gothic ijiistl-B and Anglo-Saxon r/r/ s/c-s, ‘ guest's.* It is 
also, as w(i have seen, extt‘n«led in these two languages 
to the a stems. 

X50« The following list contains illustrations ofthe 
various forms of the (reiiitive endinjj: 
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11 ? 



vachanh-6 t7r((<r)oc gener-is 
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THE LOCATirE "8INO0LAB. 

ISis The Locative case is expressed in Sanskrit and 
Zend by i in the a stems and the consonant stemk In 
the first of these cases a and % are contracted into i in 
Sanskrit, and to ^ or 6i in Zend, e. g. a. z. oip^; 

m/ulhyey z. nmidhjfdi ; s. nd'mn-iy z. namain>4. 

152* In Greek this form apjH^ars as a Dative case, 
and is indicattKl by the i added to consonant sterna, and 
hy i suhi^cripfum with vowel steins, e. g. 

•TToS-/. The L(^cativo meaning is preserved in many 
expressions which have c<nne to be regarded as adverbial, 
e. g. Aco&uj/i, Mapo^pi, ^Xafitvi^ ^ at Dodona,^ etc.; 
aypw, ‘afield,’ * in the field oi/coi, ‘ at home;’ 
on the ground.’ 

The Latin Dative has < with the consonant stems, 
•where th(» lengtfi of the i is probably the result of a 
general tendency in the Latin language, in w’hich this 
letter is ahnr^st always long wiien final. The i is pre- 
served distinct in all theMeclensions in the older stages 
of the language, e. g. famllin-i, jfopnlo^i, jpcci-i, 
re-K In later times tlic first <leclenHion re- 
duced this ending to c, making a diphthong with the 
stem-vowel as in familia^e (a*), and the second in- 
cor|>orated it with the stern-vowel, which consequently 
Irecame Jong, as in p^rpulti for populo-i. Some writers 
also have for fluctu-i etc. in fhe fourth declen- 
sion. The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification as in Sanskrit. 

In Latin the Locative form is said to be used for 
tlje Genitive case in the second declension, where i 
appears as a contraction of o-fi. IJoth Bopp and Rosen 
adopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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Genitiy^ in the second declension. Yet it seems to do 
some violence to the ge|]^ral spirit of language. Tha 
meanings of the two cases lie very far apart^^d the 
form i may be for o+i out of B^Or-sya. This would 
«make the proximate forms of both Genitive, (i) and 
Dative (d) to be the same, o-fi. The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forms may be that in the 
Genitive the case-ending represented by i was * heavier’, 
than the stem-vowel o ; and therefore the sound of ^he 
fornrer predominated when the whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and t was the result. On the other band, in the 
Dative, the case-ending i being ‘ lighter ’ than the stem- 
vowel o, the sound of the latter predominated, and the i 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it to 6. 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant stems have -ov 
in Greek and -is in Latin. The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for oo from o(<rt)o in Greek, and i 
for oi from o{8)i{o) in Latin. The Feminine d stems 
have -r preceded by d in Greek, and -s preceded by d 
in Latin (paterfamilias). In*the Dative the consonant 
stems have i in Greek, and t (for i) in Latin^; the 
Masculine and Neuter a stems have 91 from o + ^ in Greek, 
and 6 from o-fi in Latin ; the Feminine a stems have 
iota 8vJ)8criptum in Greek, and e (for i) in Latin. 

1S3« One of the most unsatisfactory rules of Latin 
syntax is that which Zumpt (§ 398) expresses as fol- 
lows : — ‘In ansvrer to the question where f the names 
of towns in the Singular, if of the first or second de- 
clension, are in the Genitive ; if of the third, in the 
Ablative case.’ The rule would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could be thus expressed : — 

‘ In answer to the question where ? the names of towns 
in the Singular are in the Dative case.’ At first sight 
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there are two objections to this — one in regard to 
•the meanings and the others# regard to the form, of 
the words in question. The usual umaning of the 
Dative is not adapted to answer the question 
If, however, the Latin Dative, like the Greek Dative, 
is in reality the Locative case substituted in place of 
the Dative, the first objection disjippcars, iHK^ause it is 
very likely that with the old form some remains of the 
original meaning should be preserved. The objection 
that the words in (jnestion are not in the fonn of the 
Dative does not apply at all U\ the first declension, fo# 
Rmnw is as much a Dative as a (ienitive in fonn. In 
the third declension the difference bi‘tween e and i can 
hardly be lookeil upon as determining tin* cfise in the 
Singular, for these letters not unfn*c|uently change ; e. g. 
hosH^s and have the stem-vowel as i in the one 

case, and as ^ in the other. Hesides this, the wortls in 
<piestion sometimes are found with the usual Dative 
form i, e. g. Tih^tr^i^Carthivjln-i^ meaning ‘at Tibur,’ 
‘ at Carthage/ There remains th(» st*coii(l declension. 
But in the .Singular the Batives Ahtfilo^ Curluiliu^ etc., 
not unfrequently occur. It is only, therefore, in some 
instances of the second dtKjlension that any^ real diffi- 
culty occurs as to the form, and these are doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which le<l Kom;m authors to 
write words belonging to a ease (Locative) of which 
they had no consciotisness like a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well actjuaintcMl. 

All these names of towns, therefore, of whatever 
declension they appear, with a Locative meaning may 
be regarded aj Latin Datives, that is, original I^ocative 
cases. A few other words are similar in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation, i. e. dvinly ‘ at home ; ’ 
Turi or rure, ‘ in the country;’ hurni or huiM, ‘on the 
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ground,’ etc. Corresponding words in the Greek lan- 
guage which are clearlyliBatives (originally Locatives^ 
confirm this view of the tiatiu words : oUoi, ^ at home,’ 
‘on the ground,’ compared with domi^ hwnd. 
Comp. Sect. 

It is easy to see how this concision arose. \^Tien the 
Locative case was generally employed as a Dative, the 
meaning appeared inconsistent witlf the idea that the 
words in question belonged to that case. They were, 
however, manifestly case forms, and were assigned to 
such other cases as they resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, Romw Conmdes, Cavtltarjine SufHeSj aive 
judiceSy quotiumh creabantur (‘At Rome Consuls, 
at Carthage Hufetes, or judges, used to be appointed 
yearly ’ ), ojs Rovkv and Carthagme were supposed by 
their meaning not to be Datives, they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e. Romse to the 
Genitive, and Carthagine to the Ablative. The diffi- 
culty iis to the meaning, however, was only altered, not 
removed, by this method ; whilst referring these words to 
the Loaitive case fully justifies the sense in which they 
are employed. 

154« There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit. The firsty uu, is used with Masculine 
i and u stems, and sometimes with Feminines; but the 
stem-vowels i an^ are dropped (except in pdty’-duy 
Bdkhy-du \ e.g. prVt-dUy mndiiL This Bopp regards 
as really a Genitive ending, viz. dii for as. The Zend 
has d, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, in, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e. g. tdsinr^in, 
‘ in that ; ’ kasmdn, ‘ in whom ? ’ The third, dm, is 
used with Feminine stems ending in a long vowel, and 
sometimes with those ending in i or u, e. g. bhiy^m^ 
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^ in fear.’ Perhaps this form of the Ijocative is pfe- 
lerved in such Latin expressions as ante diem quantum 
Nonas Januariaa, * on the fourth day before the Nones 
of January;’ where the preposition ante governs NonaSf 
and dieiu means ‘ on the day.’ The employment of the 
Locative in regarci to time is not without example in other 
languages, e. g. s. divase\ ^ in the day/ the 

night;’ gr. rfi a\ny%iilspfu, ^ on the same day/ wseri^UU 
night.’ The similar use of the Latin forms die^ nocte^ 
interdiiiy noctu, ^ by day/ ‘ by night/ niakes it proliable 
that they were originally Dative, that is, really Locative 
castes. The Dative and Ablative foniis fluctuate, not 
only in the cases quota! above, luit also in the employ- 
ment of both reepere nnd veeperi for ^ in the evening;’ 
luce and luci for Uiurin^j the day/ etc. The Ablative 
gradually absorbed these and similar meanings to itself, 
and the Ablative form was substitutcHl where no pre- 
position occurred, whilst the use of a preposition in such 
expressions as antf*. dina quartum Noint^, etc., caused 
forms in r//- which look like an Accusiitivc tn l>e preserved. 

155 . The following a list of instances of the 


Locative case 




Sanskrit. 


Grcrk. 

Latin. 

m. 4zwe 

az|H? 

Xmrtft 

C(lUO 

f. azway-ron 

hizvay-a 


cquJB 

m. paty.^u 

— 

Tro'T*-! 

host! (i q- i) 

f. pri't-au 

— 

TTi'^ri-i 

— 

n. v&ri-Ti-i 

— 

Ufift 

Btlcli (i i) 

m. sun-ati 

— 

viKV*i 

pccu (u -f i) 

f. k4n-4u 

— 

yivvi 

socru (u -f i) 

n. m4(lhu-r^i 

— 


pecti (u -f i) 

m f. gav-i 

— 


bov«i 

f. v4ch.i 

— 

OJT^l 

voc-i 

m. 4zaiaa-i 

aznuiin-i 

iaifiovi 

sermon-i 



TBi jooiifm isormA* 



SamkHt. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

n. 

n&'ma-i 

ntoain-i 

rdKavi 

nomin«i 

m. 


brdthr-i 

fpdrop^i 

fratr-i 

f. 

daliitfe-i 

dughdber*! 

dvyarp^i 

matr-i 

n. 

vicliS8«i 

vschab-i 


gener-i 


THE YQCATiyE SIKQULAR. 

JLStfa Th^ Vocative has no distinctive sign. A Jew 
instances occur of the Nominative form being employed 
for the v&cative, i. e. in Latin neuters and in such 
words as Sios, deua, where the familiarity implied in the 
short Vocative form is not allowable. In some instances 
the stem-vowel is lightened: e.g. gr. s and 1. e of the 
second declension for o or u. Jn Sanskrit the accent is 
drawn back to the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placed as far back as possible. 

1S7« The modifications of the Vocative will be 
easily understood from the following list ; 



SentkrU. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

m. 

6zwa 

azpa 

Vjtjtc 

eque 

vulf 

n. 

d&na 

data 


dunu-m 

daur 

f. 

&zw6 

hizva 

Xi^pu 

cqua 

giba 

m. 

p4t^ 

paiti 

w6<n 

bosti-8 

gast 

f. 

pri't^ 

^friti 

voprt 

turri-s 

anstai 

n. 

vAri 

vairi 

tdpi 

mare 

— 

in. 

sdhd 

pazu 

vixv 

pecu-s 

sunau 

f. 

h4nC 

tanu 

ykvv 

80cru-8 

kinnau 

n. 

m4dhu 

madbu 

pt^v 

pecCk 

I 

m.f. 

gdu-a 

gau-8 

(Sov 

bo-s 

— 

f. 

v4k 

v4ksb-8 ? 

4ir-c 

voc-s 

— 

m. 

izman 

azman 


sermo 

abma ? 

n. 

n&'man 

ndman 

rakav 

nomen 

namd ? 

m. 

bbrA'tar 

brAtare 

^pprop 

Mter 

brdtbar 

f. 

ddhitar 

dughdbare 

^vyattp 

mdter 

daubtar 

a. 

t4cIuui 

vacbd 

inoi 

genus 

— — 
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THB^^OMIKATIVli PLlTBAt. 

The Xaininatiee Plw'ol im Sanskrit has the 
sign as, e. g. tfk-ds, pdtny^is. The a and 

a stems, jgi ciairse, make the Norn. Plur. end in -^s^and 
the i and u steins are gunaed. 

In Zend the original ending isvrepre*#nted by 
whl*n the eimjancfSon cha is adde<l. In other cases » 
• appears jvs o. and as as o, e. g. aim(tn*iitrhftfrAniaih4^ 

* btone^ ; ' trlui-ao^ * wolves.’ Tlie gnnaing of i,and w 
steins is arhitrarv. One word presenes the original a 
when final, viz. 

In (rreek the t ntling is -w. The I and u stems are 
not gunaeil. The a amf d stonis exhibit i, making with 
thf* '•tein-v«»weTs ot and e. g. rrarip-at^ ‘fathers;’ 
7 ro<ri-£j, * husbands tWoi, Oiorses ; ’ ;^£pai, ^lands.’ 

In Latin consonant stems have -tV, with the vowel 
long. The I and ti steins are not gunacKl, but form 
with the ending -h and -ds. for /-#>, The a and 

d stems tbriu i and (f fJTor ai), ri‘seinble the 

(ireek oi and ai, e. g. ‘ fatfiers ; ’ ‘ ene- 

mies : * ^.reirif-us, ‘ armies ; ’ nii inu ‘ minds ; * famiUay 
‘ families/ 

In (iothio the ending is reduced to s in the consonant 
steins. Tile / and n steins form, with the endings, 
where the stems may be regarded 
as gxiuaed, since the gima-vowol in (J^^thic is i ; the 
ending would then be a only, as in the consonant 
stems. Or i and jv may be regarded as lengtheneti 
forms of the stem-vowel, Hke the I^iitin e and u, caused 
by the voi|pl of the ending. The a and a stems have 
-os, which ani|weis to the Sanskrit -ds, e* g. (ihrtvan-B^ 
yastf'i^Sy sunju^Sy mtlfoSyyiboB, 



TH» IXOUtgAfm PttlBAI. I2l 

In Anglo-Saxon -a« is preserved in Basic’s ^cond class 
of the second declension, which incudes all the Mas- 
culine nouns not endiM|f in a optu Elsewhere tjbjie 
Nominative Plur, ends in including the stem- vowel, 
e. g. dag-^a8f ‘days;^ ewna, ‘sons.’ In English s still 
appears as the sign of the Nominative Plural^^ 

The ending of the Nom. Plur. Neuter presents some * 
difficulty* It appem generally as e. g. 1. gener^^ 
etc. With a stems it would form^l^, an equivalent 
for which appears in some pronouns, e. g. 1. quce, 

‘ which,’ Ace-c, ‘ these ; ’ go. hvo^ thd ; a. s. Auu, tha. In 
the Latin forms qtue^ hcu-c^ the original ending -a is 
reduced to e. In nouns, however, the long quantity 
thus obtained is reduced to a. In Sanskrit this a 
appears already weakened to i, which is.j?onnescted with 
vowel stems by If the stem-vowel be short, it is 
lengthened, e, g. from 

da'na, va ri, raildhu. W 

This a Bopp regards as an abbreviation of the form 
•its which appears in the Masculine and P^eminine. , 
But the reason which is given for s never having been 
used in the Singular will apply also to the Plural 
Neuter. This a may therefore be regarded as the 
original ending of Neuter nouns in the Nominative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Nom. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greel||||M3d Latiur-Viz. instead 
of -fw we find t apd i (e) lidded to k and a stems. The 
same form appears in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in e.g. 
s. te (for ta-i), z. U, go. thai,^ tJiey. Bopp regards this 
i as an inoigq^c enlargement of tlje stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be ratirely lost. But ^ we suppose 
8 of the original -os to be dropped, which is frequently 
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the case with final «, and a then weakoaed ta m in 
the Sanskrit Neuter nouns, we reach the same fenilt 
without supposing any step so arbitrary as enlai|giitg the 
stem without apparent reason. *: 

1B9. The following list contains iliustratioiM of the 
Nominative Plural : 


« I s 5 

? £ 5 s 

W ? tc ^3 to 


< ^ ‘u: 


I I S 


- •s ST « ‘r c s 

si S M s 2 


«j g g o s 

S i -5 


^2 S 'i ^ *2 ? 

r '4 j 5 fi I, .1 s. 


i i I 2 

I E 'i .-5 ■§ S 

^ I ^ IS a & 


t n-v CV- W t ^ 0% S 

aSfSSsStsI 

a S 53 ’S g 1 I a I 

fi.u 3 > cuS 8 u>.a 3 


- o « • 

I 41 « ‘5 ^ & 

I I I i 'S. 1 


I s ? -T a .a f * ? i 1 ! 


&<*;c6<e4cS<*:c6S^ci^u^ 
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THIS ACCUgATIYE PLUBAL. 

160 « The ending of the AccuscUive Plural appears 
to have been tw, of which letters, however, only one is 
usually preserved. In Sanskrit, vowel ^ms have n in 
the Masculine and e in the Feminine, e. g. aiwan^ 
^ horses ; ' diwas, * mares.’ the stem-vowel be short, 
it is lengthened, to compensate for the lost consonant. 
The consonant stems have os, in which a is either a 
connecting vowel or a substitute for n, e. g. bhdrat^, 
* bearing.’ 

In Zend •as of the consonant stems is also extended 
to those in i and so that 7i occurs only with a stems 
without lengthening the vowel, e. g. azpa-iiy * horses.’ 
When 8 and as are final, they are replaced, as usual, by 
o and 6y except in gdu-Sy ‘cows,’ and -eus after -ar 
stems, which is equivalent to Greek -ovr. 

In Greek, again, n does not appear at all, but a 
universally, as is applied to the i and u stems as well 
as to those in consonants. The terminations are -as in 
the first declension, with d stems ; -ovs in the second 
declension, with a stems ; and •as in the third declen- 
sion, with consonant and i and it stems, -oi/r corresponds 
to the same letters in -ovcrc of the third person plural 
of verbs, where, e. g., Tirmrovaiy ‘ they strike,’ is for rv- 
irrovaiy and this for rxnrroirn. * 

In Latin also a is universally preserved, and n not at 
all. The terminations are -ds, -hy in the first and fifth 
declensions, with d stems ; -da in the second, with a 
stems ; •Ss in the third, with consonant and i stems ; 
and iia in the fourth, with u stems. In the third 
declension fis probably includes the stem-vowel i, and 
the consonant stems have irregularly adopted the long 
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TOwel instead of the short, as in the Nom. Plur., thus 
presenting -is for Sanskrit -as. 

In Gothic, which in this case presents an older form 
than even the Sanskrit, both consonants are preserved 
in the o, I, a^d ii stems, but s only in the & and 
consonant stems. In the last case, howdVer, s is not 
pre<!edai by a as in the other huigjiagcs, c.g.Jijaiul-s, 
‘ foes ; ’ (fiisti-HS, ‘guests,’ 

In Anglo-Saxon the Accusative hn.H the same forms 
as the N(>iuinativ(>, and prohaldy prest-tits no evidence 
of the original form of the Accusative. 

161 . The tollowing is a list of Accusatives; 



Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 
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<s 

*Sb 


I 

So 




I 



08 

a. 

•N 


O 

> 

N 





t. 


% 


<SJ 

£3 

<;j 


.s 



at 

vfl3 

3 


a 

i 




B 


S 


44 


a 6 4: 


bhritf-n brathr-eus ^.pai-op-nc 
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THE INSTRUMENTAL FLURAU 

XMto The In$tiniraent(d Plural in Sanskrit ends in 
e. g. va'ribhis^ from v&ri, * water.’ But with a 
stems the initial consonant is dropped^ and the case* 
ending reduced to -is, e, g. iivai^ for from tiva, 

^ fortunate,’ where the stem-vowel is lengthened. In 
Zend a stems have -is, and other8^-/>is. This case and 
ita sign have disappeared from several later languages. 

Sanskrit. in.fbtwA-is f. ^awil-bhis m. pkti-bhis f. pri^ti^bbis 

Zend. aipa*js hirva-bis paiti*bis Afrtthbls 

SsDskrit. m. sunii-bbis f. gd »bhts m. &ima*bhts n. v^h6-bht8 

Zend. pozu-bis gau-bts azma-bit vache-bis 

THE UATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLrRAL. 

1 « 3 . These two cases have one and the same form. 
It is in Sanskrit -hhyfis, Zend -?>yo, Latin and 
Gothic -7n (Dative only). The a sterns in Sanskrit 
change a to e; in Zend they change a to aii ; and in 
Latin have -ts, including the stem-vowel. The con- 
sonant stems take a connecting vowel i in Latin. 
The stem-vowel u is also weakened to i. The first 
declension of a stems also reduces the case-ending to $, 
The Lithuanian has mu$, and later ms* Through 
similar changes perhaps the Gothic luis passed, and has 
ultimately retained only vu The Anglo-Saxon has -m 
in the Dative Plural of nouns, where m is always 
preened by w, whatever may have been the original 
stem-voweL In English there is a remains of this case 
probably in the pronouns Ai-m (now restricted to the 
Singular), who^m^ ; Anglo-Saxon, hhn (both 

lingular and Plural), Aim-m, t/ia-m. 

For the Greek Dative, see the Ix>cative case below. 

The following list will serve for illustrati<m : 
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THI OENITITE WiTTRAL. 

The sign of the Genitive PluraLie in Sanskrit 
^niy in Zend*-{»i<)ri, in Greek in liStin -um (tim), 
in Gotliic and in Anglo-Salbn -ti- - 

In Sanskri^^t is inserted between vowel steins and 
the case-endinlg. Pronouns of the third person, how* 
ever, have 8 in place of this n. Monosyllabic #wel 
stems develope a corresponding half*vowel instead of 
inserting a consonant. The vowel before the irrserted 
71 or 8 is always made long, i\ g. jMulnVmy ‘of feet;’ 

m, • of horses ; ’ ‘ of these ; ’ gdv^rn, 

‘ of oxen.’ 

In Zend the vowel is short, and the nasal appears as 
-n?a. The same consonant is inserted as in Sanskrit, 
but a pre<*eding short vowel is not lengtheiuKl. Polysyl- 
labic u sterns also change u to r instead of inserting a 
consonant, e. g. azpa^n^ainn^ ‘ of horses : ’ (utai^h^ahin^ 

‘ of thesK‘ ; ’ (iav^h7a^ ‘ of oxen ; ’ pazr-aiim^ ‘ of cattle.’ 

In Greek no conneetiing letter is inserted, but the 
ending is affixed immediately to either (consonant or 
vowel stems, and d of the stem is incorporated with the 
termination, e. g. ttoS-Av, ‘of fc*et ; ’ iW-wv, ‘of horses; ’ 
T-ory, * of the ; ’ fio-wv^ * of oxen.’ 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions, embracing 
the consoiuiiit and / and u stems, add the ending imme- 
diately to the stern, e. g. ped-inn^ ‘ of ft^et ; ’ hosti^m, 
‘ of enemies ; ’ w/mIu-Mw, ‘ of armies.’ The first, 
fifth, and second declensions, embracing the d and a 
stems, insert r, which is the Latin erpiivalent for 
Sanskrit s, between two vowels: equd-r-nm^ < of mares;’ 
‘ of things ; ’ ‘ of horses.*^ 

In Gothic n appears only with the a stems, and s is 
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m 

softened to z* The latter occurs only in pronouns and 
strong adjectives, e. g. {gih6-n^\ ^of gifts;’ thi-z-i Masc., 
thi-z^ Fern., ^of the^;’ blmd<d^z-6 Masc., blindai-z-6 
Fern., ^ of the blind.’ The half-vowel v is developed 
in the u stems, which are gunaed, whilst the vowel of 
the a and i stems is cropped or in^rporated with 
the termination, e. g. sunw-S, ‘ of sS^^; ’ vulf-ij ‘ of 
wolves.’ 

Anglo-Saxon -a is connected with Feminine 
vowel stems by n ; and the pronouns 
exhibit remains of the original s as it appeai-s in 
Sanskrit. 

The Greek and Latin forms of the Genitive 
Plural supply a strong reason for regarding a as the 
consonant originally inserted in all instances. The 
change from s to n, as in Sanskrit, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The absence of 
this consonant in Greek is consistent with the general 
tendency of the language which causes a to disappear 
between vowels. In Latin also, as a rule, a becomes ?• 
in the same position. Hence •the use of r in the Geni- 
tive Plural of the first, second, and fifth declensions. 
The remains in Gotlpc and Anglo-Sjixon also are 
in harmony with the view of a being the original 
consonant. 

167 . The following list includes the above modifi- 
cations of the Genitive Plural : 



Rar.skrJl, Zciul. Gr^-ok. I^lsn. G.uUir. Anjf.-Sm*. KotlUft. 

m. a«wa-ii*iun az{)an>anta Ts’s’-wr «*quo-r-uiu vulf'-y wulf-a wolves* 
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tr^n^am bruthr>ai)m ^pur^o^uiv frafr-um brothr-c brodhr-a brotbm* 

duhtt{''-i^»4in dughdher-aotn ^vyaTtp^int inatr*um daubtr-e ddhtr-a dam^bters* 

v&cbas-^ vacbanb*anm gener-um — _ 
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THE LOCATIVE PLUBAL. 

168 « The Locative Plural ha^ disappeared from 
several lan^ages. Its sign is in Sanskrit -sw, in Zend 
-Am, and in Greek -ctl , 

In Sanskrit the laws of euphony change -m in certain 
cases to -sAm. The same takes place in Zend, where we 
fm^^shva and -Aw, which makes it probable that in 
Saiiskrit also the original form was •siva. In Greek i 
is added to the a anfi a stems, as in Sanskrit it is to 
the a stems. A connecting vowel, is sometimes 
added to the i, tt, and consonant stems in Greek; 
and the forms ending in -aaL perhaps contain the 
half-vowel which appears in Zend, assimilated to the 
preceding consonant. Therefore -aai is for o-ft, cor- 
responding to Sanskrit -SM’a. In later times the final 
L was dropped in the first and second, i. e. the a 
and a declension?. In -crtv of the third declension v is 
inorganic. 

The following is a list of Plural Locatives : 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

m. azwc-shu 

azpabsbva 

Tfl'TTOl-fft 

f. sizwil-su 

Ava-bva 

X^pat-^tri 

n. danO'Shu 

datai-sbva ? 

(^wpot-eri 

m. ]mti>sbu 

paiti-sbva? 

yrom^ffi 

f. pri'ti-shu 

ufriti-sbva 

TTopri-tri 

n. viVri-sbu 

vairi-sbva 


m. sfinO-sbu 

pazu-sbva 

t’fKvai 

f. b^nu-shu 

tanu-sbva 

yhnf-fft 

n. xn4dbu*sbu 

niadbu-sbva 


m.f. g6'-8hu 

gau-sbva 


f. vfik-std 

vdkb-sva ? 


m.n. bb&rat-sa 

— 

^tpov-crt 
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Siiiikrlt 

E«nd. 

Cwak. 

m. 

iimsHiu 

aima*bva 


n. 

n&'iiia*8U 

n4ma*bva 


m. 

bbrd'ir-ihu 

brltar*e-»bva 


f. 

dubitf-shu 

dugbdber-e-abva 


n. 

v&cbas-su 

vaebd-bva 



DUAL. 

170. The Dual has but three forms for the eight 
cases, and aj)j)eurs only in the declension of the Sanskrit, 
Zend,*an(l Greek. 

THE NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, AND VOCATIVE DUAL. 

These throe ciisos havt* for their sijfn in Sanskrit -««, 
in Zend -do, and in (ireek -t. 

From the Sanskrit and Zend it appears probable that 
-d-s was the original form, and a eontirmation Af this is 
found in such Zend words as liiiri>noz-chn^ where the 
8 (necessarily changed to z betbre ch) is preserved. 
The Veda forms have oiik* -d. This is lurther reduced 
to -? in the Sanskrit Neuter stems, as wt*ll its in the 
Feminine a steins, whilst tin* / and n stems merely 
have their vowel lengthened, exeept monosyllables, 
which develope a half-vowel and takt‘ fia. 

In Zend -a app(;ars iks well as w?o. The Masc. and 
Fern, i and n stems have tlie stern-vowel lengthened 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, as well 
as the Feminines in d, liave only i added. 

In Greek the* stem-vowel in the d and a sterns is 
lengthened only. Elsewhere the case sign is 

All these may be regarded as successive abbreviations 
of the original -ds. 

17JL. The following Hat exhibits the different forms : 
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m 



Sinikrit. 

Zand. 

OfMk. 

in. 

or k 

azp-Ao or a 

tiriria 

f. 


bizv-A 

X»pa 

n. 

dAii-6 

dAt-A 


ro. 

p4tt 

paiti ? 


f. 

pri'tl 

km? 

sropU’-i 

n. 

vAri-n-i 

— 

lApi-e 

in. 

s(in(f 

pazA 

ViKVt 

f. 

hknk 

tanA 

yevvi 

n. 

mklhu-n-! 

madhv*i 


in.f. 

gdy-&u or a 

gAv-Ao or a 


f. 

vAch-&u or A 

vach-Ao or a 

Zir^t 

in. 

bbArant*Au or A , 

barant-Ao or a 

^ipovr-t 

m. 

AzraAn-au or A 

aiman-Ao or a 

Zaipov’^t 

n. 

namn-i 

namain-i 

ToXav^f 

m. 

bhratar-Au or A 

brAtar-Ao or a 

pparop^i 

f. 

duh^r-Au or A 

(lughdhar-Ao or a 

^vy art P'S 

n. 

vachas-i . 

— 



THE INSTRUMENTAL, DATIvi, AND ABLAnVE DUAL. 

172 . 'fhe ending for these cases is in Sanskrit 
^hyam, in Zend -%a,'^and in Greek -«/. 

The stem-vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes ^aii or di in Zend. In Greek the older form 
was which caused the connecting vowel in the i, u, 
and consonant stems to be o instead of €, in accordance 
with the general law in Greek which requires the con- 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to v in Greek is usual. 

The fuller form, -tj/anm, isipreserved only in one 
word in Zend, viz. hrvad-byanm^ ^ with the two eye- 
brows.’ 
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followiag 

forms : 

Sanskrit. 

m. 4zw&-bhjam 
m. p4ti-bhyi\ixi 
m. bbirad-bhytuu 


list is sufficieot 

Z«nd. 

azpaii-bya 

j^aiti-bya 

baran-bya 


to illustrate thajc 

Ontk. 

fjriro-fv 

^♦jOOPf -0-IV 


THE GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL. 

173. In Greek the Genitive luiii the fonu of the 
Dative. In Zend there are but few instances of the 
Genitive and Locative. The ending apjH^ars as 6, e. g. 
nnhi^o, ‘in the two worlds;’ zazta^-d, ^ of the (two) 
hands.’ 

In kSanskrit the form is -os, and is extensively repre- 
wmted, e. g, piUy-osJuhivj^ls^ vach-d's. The 

d steins change this vowel to ay. The and Fern, i 
and V stems change tlieir vowel to y and }f\ 'rtie Neu- 
ter i and u stems insert n, e. g. m'W-u-tV, tn(hlha-n^s. 



VIL ADJECTIVES. 


174 ;« The declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives, but they are subject to otlier 
changes of a peculiar character. They differ froAi 
substantives, which are the names of things, in express- 
ing the qualities by which things are distinguished. 
These qualities may exist in a greater or less, in the 
greatest or least degree. This difference is denoted by 
terminations peculiar to adjectives. The terminations 
which denote more or less are usually called Com- 
pdratk% and tliose wdiich denote most or least, 
Superlative, 

In Sanskrit the comparative is generally indicated 
by -feme, and the superlative by -iama ; sometimes by 
Comj). ’-lydnSy and Sup. ^ishfha. The first forms are 
affixed to the stem of the positive, e. g. piinjja-tBXSLy 
pimya-tamay from ‘pure;’ mahdt-tsxsiy 

raahnt’-XwaiB.y from inahdty ‘great.’ The second forms 
cause the omission of the formative syllable, and some- 
times even more than that, in the positive to wliicii 
they are affixed, e. g. mdMyas, ?mU-ishtha, from 
maiimtdy ‘ intelligent ; ’ 6dZ-iyas, &dMslitha, from 
hdlavaty ‘ strong.’ 

The first forms in Zend are •tara iuid -^temay and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sjinskrit, e. g. Awslrd-tara, from hitska, 
‘ dry ; ’ from ipinta^ ‘ holy.’ The second 
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forma are •yai, Fern. yShi, and e. g. (m8t<-y6) 
moir-ydlil and mai-tota, from great/ 

3i7S» In Greek the first forms are«»t€/)o» •raro, ^ded 
to the stem of the whose final short voweli 

however, is lengthen^,.H preceded by a short syllable, 
e. g. hitpo^repo^s, Sttvo-raro-r, from iupo, ‘ terrible ; ^ 
but cro^-raro-r, from ‘ wise/ The 

second forms are -2or/, ^ £ov, t Represents the 

Sanskrit h/, and ov the Sanskrit the d of which 
becomes short alvso in Sanskrit in the weak eases. The 
special form for the Feminine of the comparative, which 
is in Sanskrit and Zend, disappears, e. g. Gen. M. F. 

or-or, ^S-tcrro-r, from iJSe, ‘ swc(d/ In the Super- 
lative la corresponds to the Sanskrit Ish^ and is the 
contracted form of the comparative from which 

iin disappears, and y is vocalised. With dental and 
guttural stems we find the comparative terminates 

including tlie stem consonant. The half-vowel 
probably at first produced some such change in the 
sound 'of the consonants as w'c sc(‘ eftcefod l>y e and i 
in the English pronunciatft»ii of Greek and I^atin words, 
e. g. nation^ coniatjion, whore and f/l==j* If the 

change were made at once to the dt ntal sibilant, it 
would resemble the French modification of Greek and 
Latin words ; 4ot in the French fronunciation of nation 
t=8. Hence we have the comparatives Kpilc^atov^ 
from Kpar-vs^ * strong )8a<7-a'coi', from /8a3-i;Sf, ‘ deep ; ’ 
7 Xi/a-crmi', from j\vk-v9^ * sweet ; ^ /Spaa-o-Oil', from 
ffpax-v^, ‘ short.’ Both the stem consonant and the i 
of the comparative are represented in the two sigmas. 
In {p^i^oov) Ionic ‘/A<§G)i/, from pLsydf, ‘ great/ it Is not, 
however, so easy to trace them. Probably the pro- 
nuucmtidia of* f was such as to represent the effect 
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produced by the combination of 7 and the spelling 
being then adap^ to the pronunciation, as would 
be tho case if were to write contajon instead of 
corUagion, 

176 » In Latin the compamtive is taken from the 
second forms, and the superlative from the first. The 
comparative is forme^ by idr. At an earlier stage in 
the language il was i^, of which a few remains are still 
preserved, e. g. meZ-lds-ifcos, in Festus. 

The Ijatin and Greek forms of this comparative supply 
each other’s defects, the former dropping the nasal and 
preserving the sibilant {ids for s. ya{n)8\ and the latter 
dropping the sibilant and preserving the nasal {lov for 
8 . yan{8) ). The Latin also preserves the long quantity 
of the vowel whidh has been shortened in Greek. The 
Neuter Nom. and Acc. Singular, having a short vowel 
and the preserved sibilant, very closely resemble the 
Sanskrit form, i. e. 1. nieMus, s. md^-lyas. The Latin 
superlative form is tumxiy later timUy and is an exact 
representative of the Sanskrit tama. The f, however, 
changes to 8 after gutturals, g, op-timu-s, ‘ best ; ’ 
maximiia (?naflr-simu-s), ‘ greatest.’ It is also assimi- 
lated to I and r, e. g. ‘easiest ; ’ pulchev’- 

rimu-s, ‘most beautiful.’ Those superlatives which 
end in •‘issimus are probably formed is and 

simu^Sf the former of which corresponds to Sanskrit 
is/i, the contracted form of the comparative iyas. We 
have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 
by the superlative of the first forms to make a com- 
pound superlative. The Greek superlatives in#6<r-TaTo^ 
and icr-raro^ are capable of the same explanation. The 
comparative of the first forms, though not used in the 
ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepqsitions, 
e. g. in-ter, within pree^ter, ‘ without prop-i^^Ty 
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^oa account off as well as in aui-ter, ^under;’ obi4Wy 
* in passings’ where the original -tom is reduced to 
-tor* 

The second forms are employed almost exclusively 
in the Germanic languages. 

177* In Gothic the comparative is •‘iz or dz when 
followed by a vowel, and is or 6^ when final, in which 
the original syllable is still further reclua?d than we 
find it in Greek or Latirn. is is «« Sanskrit ish for iyas^ 
employeil in forming the superlative, and 6$ resembles 
the Latin /os, but with the loss of the first vowel ; is 
occurs in adverbs, e. g. 7)/o-i8, ‘ more ; ’ hanh-iB^ ‘ higher/ 
In some cases i is dropped: Mess;’ ra/r-», 

‘worse,’ from wdiich ?v(/r-siza is formed like the 
English ‘ n*or-ser/ In Greek and L.itin we suiw the 
comparative and superlative uuittHl in oue form, i, e. 
in€<r-TaTos’ and is-simus; we have heva the comparative 
used twice in the same form. Sfufh-B, Mater,' ‘since/ 
The addition of -a/i in the ordinary decl(*usioii causes 
the s to become c, e. g. r/m-iz-on, ‘greater/ The 
Feminine has a specirJ form, as in Sanskrit and 
Zend, e.g. rna-iz-ei-n, ‘greater/ The following are 
instances of the less usual form, 6z : sr/if<//«-6z-^?i, 
‘stronger;’ frod-b2i-an, ‘more prudent 
‘earlier.’ ^d of adverbs in 6s i snlumii7id^Bf 
{<rrrovhaioTspm\ ‘more carefully;’ aljaleik-dB {hipws), 
‘ otherwise.’ 

The fonnative syllable of the positive is dropped as 
in Sanskrit, e. g. sut^izUy ‘sweeter,’ compared with 
8.su’acZ-i-s; liard-iza, ‘ harder,’ from luirdrVL ; reik^iza, 
‘ richer,’ from 

In English the original s, which in Gothic is re- 
duced to z between vowels, is still further softened to 
r, whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailmeuLas 
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ia Gothic. above examjples furnish an illustration 
of both points, i. e. mveet^^r, hardr>ery ricli^er. In the 
last word the softening of the original guttural to ch 
was probably the eflFect of the half-rvowel which be- 
longed to the adjective stem, as seen in the Gothic 
reik^ja. 

The Gothic superlative is formed by which 

corresponds to s. iahfha and gr. taro of the second 
forms, e. g. rainn-lBt-s ^ ' * least.’ The usual form in 
English is e. g. great-est. 

178 . The first forms are applied to a few pronouns 
which imply a comparison with one or more others. Even 
those languages, viz. Latin and Teutonic, which have 
not preserved the forms in adjectives, have preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit i*a-tara-« means 
^ which of two;’ Avt-tama-s, ‘which of several;’ 
tara-s, ‘ one of two ; ’ cAvt-tama-s, ‘ one of severaL’ 
In Greek, TTo-repo-y, ‘ which of two;’ i/ca-repo-^, ^one 
of two ; ’ fixa-oTO-y, ‘ each ; ’ differing in both termi- 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit, In Latin, u-ter, 

‘ which of tw^o ; ’ a^-ter, ‘ amfther ; ’ ccc-teru-s, ‘ the 
other.’ In Gothic, /uvi-thar, ‘ which of two; ’ a7^-thar, 

‘ 4fc)ther.’ In Anglo-Saxon, /iU’avdher,*d-dher (for an- 
dher), a-dher, ‘ one of^two ; ’ ay-dheTy ‘ either ’ {g for 
gh). In English, 7 eAc-ther, ‘which of two’ (ivhe for 
hwe = s. ka) ; o-ther (o for aiiy same as al in Latin 
al-tevy and an in Sanskrit an-yd)y ei-ther, ‘ one of two,’ 
{ei for Sanskrit eka), 

178 » The ordinal numerals are formed in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e. g. s. rftciA-l'ya, gr. Biv-repo-Sy 
1. a^-ter. The word secxindusy meaning ‘ following,’ is of 
later use, from the verb sequor. The superlative ending 
appears as -tama in s. vinzatirtamd-Sy ‘ the twentieth;’ 
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— m -to in a. ehatnr-ttM ; gr. 7rp£-r<^^9 rinroft-ro^f, 
eto; I. guar-ta-a, guin-tu-a^ etc* ; go.^m/-ta, etc.; a. a, 
jft/-ta, etc.; e./our-th,//-tli, etc. ; — as -wa in s. pancha^ 
mBrB\ gT.Sfi^fjLO-9 f 1. jpW-mu-a, eeptUmu^^; go. 
/ru-m-a, ‘ first ; * a. s. /or-ma, e. fore^mo-st^ with two 
superlatives united, Jis the comparative is repeated in 
tcar-s-cr, and as the superlative is followed by the 
comparative in /or-7)i-er. 
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VIIL NUMERAJ^S. 

a) CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

180a The formation of the Cardinal Numerals is 
still somewhat obscure. The forms which remain in the 
Indo-European languages were evidently of identical 
origin. But the nature of the changes which some 
have undergone, and the original elements themselves, 
still require explanation. 

181. (1.) The word for om in Sanskrit is 
ai-ka; Zend ai^va; Greek (ol^vos) o2-o-y and ev (for 
ot-v-) ; old Latin ot-?io-s, later ; Gothic ai-na ; 

Anglo-Saxon an ; English one. The half- vowel which 

is heard at the beginning oft the English word, was 
probably also beard in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, just 
asiauother half-vowel, jy, is heard in the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of the same word ; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the w in the Lithuanian word 
than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original m, and making the word for ‘ one ’ to be 
me'-rias, meaning ‘little.’ The origin of the gr. /Lt/o, 
/lu^j/ov, and the Armenian inino^ is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
wi'nm. The second part of the Sanskrit e'-ka, ‘ one,’ 
Bopp thinks, is preserved in the following Gothic words 
as /ia, viz. haiha^ stem ha-i/ui, corresponding to the 
liatin ca-icu-$y ‘ one-eyed,’ ‘ blind;’ haffe, from 
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Ao-litha, ‘ one-le^jed,’ ‘lame,’ ‘Aolt;’ han/t, from 
iid-nifa, ‘one-handed’ (nifa = Scotch nievey ‘hand’); 
hulbs, from Aa-liba, ‘ of one part,’ ‘ /wtlf.’ 

182 . (2.) The word for two is iu Sanskrit and 

Zend dwa ; Greek Svo ; Latin dno^ declined wholly 
or in part as duals ; Goth, tvai,, and Anglo-Saxon tWii^ 
declined as plurals ; English 4wo, In composition this 
word is reduced in »^auskrittp dwi : Greek to ht>; liatin 
and Zend to />/, the d being dropped, and u changed to 
fo, as iu />-cllum for </?«-(;lhim ; (iothic tvi ; Anglo- 
Saxon hvii English fwi^ e.g. twi-Uf/ht. The adverbial 
forms are s. gr. S/r, 1 . bis (a. s. has twawa), e. hvice. 

In English tlie final e only indicates that e stands fors. 

183 . (3.) The word for thtre is in Sanskrit tri; 
in Zend and Gothic fbri. In Zend the aspirate tli is 
occasioned by the lettiT r. Tlu^ declension is regular. 
The i becomes //in Gothic before vowel endings, and in 
Sanskrit the Genitive fra/id-n^Vm is formed from iraytu 
In both Sanskrit and Zend the Feminine is formed from 
the stem tisar. In (ire(‘k, M. F. rpusy N. rpia\ in 
Latin, M. F. ires, N. // /V#; both diMdined as plurals. In 
Gothic ihri., and in Anglo-Saxon threo, as a plural. In 
English three. 

184 . (4.) /bur is expressed in Sanskrit by <'haiwd'i\ 
in weak cases chafing and Feiniainc rhdiffsar; in Zend 
by chaihv:ih\ weak dutfhrii ; in (Jreek by rirrapfr, 
reacrapef, -tEol. rrsavpes, Homeric Triaupes ; in Latin by 
qiiattuor, (piadrif ^ in composition ; in (lotiiic by fulvdr, 
fixlur^ in composition ; in Anglo-SaxoTi by fed wer, both 
separately and in composition; in English by foiir^ 
sometimes /or- in composition. The first three of these 
languages regularly decline this numeral ; but the Sans- 
krit and Zend insert r<t in the Genitive?, as with vocal 
stems. In Greek the initial tt corresponds to Sans, cA, 
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but T is an unusual deviation. The double consonant 
results from assimilation, i. e. tt for tw. In Latin the 
gdttural initial stands for Sans, ch, and w is vocalised 
to u ; whilst in the Ordinal quar-^us the whole is ab- 
breviated similarly to the English in for-ty. In Gothic 
the initial / is the regular representative of the gr. nr. 

185 . (5.) For five we have in Sanskrit pdnchan ; 
Zend panchan ; Greek 'rrifA'iriy Tripre ; Latin qninque ; 
Gothic ^^m/; Anglo-Saxon ftf; F.ngL five. The final 
nasal of the first two is perhaps inorganic. In the 
Greek forms there are both tt and t for the Sanskrit cA, 
as in the number four. In Latin there is the guttural for 
chy and also for the initial p. The Gothic follows the 
Greek in having labial consonants. This word is de- 
clined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Nom., 
Acc., and Voc. 

186 . (6.) The word for six is in Sanskrit ehash; 
in Zend khsTas; Greek 1^; Latin Gothic saihs; 
Anglo-Saxon six ; Engl, six — all undeclined. As sh is 
a derived sound and begins no other word in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which is preserved in Zend ; and Bopp thinks the other 
forms are transpositions for xeSy etc. Hence s. kshashy 
Latin ksesy etc. The Greek aspiration is here, ^ in 
many other instances, for an original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regularly for an older A, which in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form, siks. A similar 
inversion to that here supposed occurs in a. s. acs^ian 
and a^c^any e. ax and ask. 

187 . (7.) For seve/n Sanskrit has sapta; Zend 
hapta; Greek Sirra; Latin septevi; Gothic sibun; 
Anglo-Saxon sedfon ; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskrit and Zend shows that the stem is sapfan. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing, of the third declen- 
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sion, stands for a nasal preceded by a short voweL In 
Latin wv instead of ii is an apparent deviation. In 
Gothic b probably stands, like the din fidvdr, for 
vocal aspirate bh, since the regular law of consonant 
changes recjuires in Gothic dh for Sanskrit f, and bh for 
Sanskrit p. The English v, which represents bk, conr 
firms this view. Possibly the Gothic b was in this case 
pronounced like v. 

188 . (8.) Tim word for ehjfil is in Sanskrit dshta, 
and the dual form ashluH ; in Zend asta ; Greek oktw ; 
Latin ocUr, Gothic o/i/UM ; Anglo-Saxon c<i/ita ; EngL 
eifjht. sh and s are derivetl fron» the original guttural. 
In Gotliie and Anglo-.^Nixon h stands f«>r the guttural 
aspirate, whilst in Engl, the aspirate is fully written 
though not proiKiunccd. 

189 . (9.) For nine we have in Sanskrit ndva\ 
Zend nava ; Greek ipv'ta ; Latin novem ; Gothic ninn ; 
Anglo-Saxon ?i <V/o/i ; English nine. The original stein 
appears to have been nn.nDi. In Greek the a indicates 
the final nasal, whilst the prefixing of a vowel and the 
doubling of the conson«nt at the beginning are not 
unusual. In Latin, again, m is in jdaee of «, and in 
Gothic ra is reduced to n, which in English is repre- 
sented only by tin; long rpiantity of the /. 'J'he ff in 
Angl,-S. is irregidar : perhaps it was pronounced y, and 
was developed out of ?. 

190 . (10.) For ten we have in Sanskrit ddia; 
Zend (l{iz(t\ Greek Latindccenij Gothic taihxinx 
Anglo-Saxon tyn ; English ten. z is for an original 
guttural, which in Gothic is represented hv /i, and alto- 
gether dropped in Angl.-S. and English.' In Greek a 
includes a final nasal, ami in Latin tn is instead of «, 

191 . The following is a list of the above numerals: 



I-itte. Gotiite. Aof.*SiX. 
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•a I S I I 


j j 
I 1 


•SP 

fl S^ 


III I 


I *2 3 

*v u* 


»< cu 


tf 

-6-3- 


•3 -S 

^ X 


-£ I 


I I 1 I I I 


'S *£ 


fi. ^ ► *5 

I* 3 ^ I 


Qniti indAOtt 



■ The numerals from elevm to nimteen are as follows ; 
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iwiataiStica nndeviginti niuntaihun nigontyne 
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X93m In the above list the units are prefixed to the 
word for ten^ and generally without anything to connect 
them together, e. g. s. ‘ one-ten go./m/- 

taiAun =s:^ five-ten;’ e; seventeen. In Greek the num- 
bers after twelve are connected by Kal^ ^ and,’ which is a 
later modification. In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
for ten is preserved unchanged, except the slight change 
of 1 ? to i in Latin, e. g. undecim for undecem. In 
Gothic the first two of the above numbers have the 
word ten changed in a very peculiar manner ; viz. -Zi/, 
stem libif is used, where b is for t’, as in sibun, ‘ seven.’ 
It seems, however, to be the same word originally as 
that used in the following numbers, taihun^^. datan\ 
for there are several examples of the change of an 
original dto I instead of to and that this change was 
made in the present case appears from the Lithuanian 
equivalent itfca, which ii^ extended to the numbers be- 
yond twelve, e.g. dwy-lika, twelve;’ thir- 

teen.’ In Pracrit the word for ten, in these compounds, 
is changed to ra/ia, and in Hindustanee to raA, in one 
case Za/i, i. e. sd-laA, ‘ sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent 
for the second consonant k would be the aspirate gh, for 
which we usually find the aspirate only, as in taihun : 
but the substitution of / or v for this aspirate frequently 
takes place in the Germanic languages, and in English 
where gh is written / is pronounced in such words as 
rough, tough. So that the Gothic lify stem libi (pro- 
bably pronounced livi), appears to be only a somewhat 
unusual modification of the original word for ten, s. 
dazany go. taihun. Nor is the change so great as one 
which even modern history has witnessed^, e. of the 
Latin decim to French ze in on-ze, dou-Wy for uw- 
decim, dwo-decim. In Anglo-Sfdton the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, in end^ 
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Ittfon and twfXt^ but in the former the second syllable 
of the word for ^ ten ’ is preserved in the form of -on, 
whilst in the latter even the i in lif is dropped, so that 
both vowels of the original word are lost. The / in 
both languages may have been pronounced v. The 
word tyne is as much abbreviated as the English equi- 
valent feen. In English there is also a loss of the inter- 
vening vowel of the first syllable in one word, 
though it is retained in the other, c-lev-en ; the second 
syllable is preserved as en. The word for * one ’ loses 
its final vowel in Greek, Latin, Gothic ; and in English 
the n also is dropped, as is usually the case with the 
article (an) before coiivSonants. 

The comparison of the Gothic words sihicn and -Mf, 
stem -iibi, with tlie English words seven and eleven^ 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound bh was 
changed in Gothic to 6, or that the Gothic 6, in some 
instances, was pronounced hh or v. 

194 . The following are the numbers from twenty 
to a hundred : 



Saiukrit Zend. Greek. X^tin. Gothic. Ang^Sax. BfigUah. 

20 vin-zati vi-zaiti tUxart vi-ginti tvanstigus twentig twenty 
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195« The small numbers are placed firs4||as in the 
previous series, and a derivative from the word for ten 
is employed to express ‘ten times,’ viz. s. daJtaia^ 
differently abbreviated in various words to dazaty zati, 
iaty ti] z. zaitiy zaUiy tL In the Greek and Latin 
Kovw and giniay a na^l is inserted, and k changed to g 
in Latin ; both have tlm form of Neuter Plurals. In 
Gothic, iigu-Sym 20 — 60, has// in place of ///t, as in the 
previous list the same \vord retains only h for gh. The 
fuller form, with addition of <l and e for aiy is used 
in 70 — 90. Both are declined. In this respect also 
g for gh resembles h in liM for 6 /?, and admits of a 
similar explanation, viz. that gh was in Gothic reduced 
to the sound g, or that in some cases g represents the 
gh sound. If we add the case of fi^/vor, where d is for 
dh ( = th in then)^ we have the same plienomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates ; i. e. gh, dh, hh 
are all reduced to tlie corresponding vocals, g, d, 6 , or 
these latter were all pronounced in some cases in Gotliic 
as aspirates, viz. gh, dh^ hh. Of these the first is a 
sound not preserved in«the English language, the 
second is represented by ih in ihva, and the third by v. 
In Anglo-Saxon, tig arimits tlie same explanation as in 
Gothic. Hand- for go. -tidi und' is prefixed, and tlie usual 
superadded, in 70 — 90; hund is used alone for 100, 
as hunda in Gothic, but hwfidrcd also is found as in 
English. In the English ?/ only the first syllable of the 
word is preserved. The y, hUrever, may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant, which, in 
Engfish, would be , 7 /^ as in Gothic, so that e. s. tig. 
In many English words this sound, being lost in the 
living language, is represented by y, e. g. day for rfagh, 
compared with the German tag ; lay for tagh, compared 
with the German tag. The same word in Latin, with 
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the termigl^tioii of the Neater Singular, m, eerres to 
express a hundred, emtum ; in Greek, with i prefixed, and 
a for ov, ixarlp (perhaps for h-Karov) s * one hundred.’ 
The Gothic humd in hund-d, where d is for dh, is the 
exact counterpart of the Latin cent in centrum. 

h) ORDIKAI. NUlfEBAUS. 

196a The Ordinal Numerals are adjectires formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the superlative ending 
-tama, which, in some cases, is reduced to -ta, and in 
others to -ma, as will be seen in the following list : 
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197* •he word iox first is ao exception to the rule, 
inasmuch as it is not formed like the rest from the 
corresponding cardinal numeral. In all the above lan- 
guages the word, however, is of one and the same origin. 
The fitst syllable appears in the varioim forms of 2 :>ra, 
fray irptOy priyfi^y /or, firy which present no modification 
but what has been abundantly illustrated in other cases. 
A peculiar ending appears in the word for Hhird’ in all 
except the Greek which is regular. This ending 

appears to have been ta-ya instead of toma, contracted 
to tyay and then enlarged to tiya in Sanskrit. In 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, d is in place of the 
aspirate dh. In English ir is, by a transposition of 
letters, for W. In the word for ^ second ’ the compara- 
tive ending is employed, except in z. bi-tydy which 
perhaps has been altered under the influence of 
thri-tydy and in s. dvv-ti'ya-Sy which may have originally 
ended only in tya^Sy one of the comparative forms, and, 
as in Zend, have adopted t in imitation of tr-ti'ya-s. 
In English ‘ other ’ has been appropriated to another 
use, and secondy from the Latin secunduSy substituted 
among the Ordinals. Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a Numeral in place of alter. In the z. tuir^ya 
the ending is reduced to ya, as in the s. tur-yay which 
also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta-ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a difficulty in deciding to which part of the 
word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latin word be divided into septim-u^s, 
m of the cardinal septem is preserved, and that of the 
ending mu is dropped; but if it be divided into 
septi-mu^Sy the former m is dropped and the latter pre- 
served. In SySo-o-s the m is dropped,* and in octa-vus 
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V ia substituted for it. In ik&dazd^s either a-m or ma 
has been dropped from Skadctza^mors* 

In Gothic the ending ta has preserved the original 
t in some cases, from the influence of the preceding 
consonant ; in other eases d may have been pronbunced 
as an aspirate, L e. dL In Anglo-Saxon -ma occurs 
in Ist, as in all the other languages except Greek 
and English. In 2nd the comparative form is used, 
and in the other numbers, except 3rd, -to occurs in the 
regular equivalent form of -toa, or as -to or -te, where 
the preceding consonant prevents the t from being aspi- 
rated In 3rd •dde, by assimilation from dya^ is equal 
to go. -dja^ and this is a regular equivalent for the s. tya 
(tiya), the d being pronounced as dJu In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except ikir-d^ where, since no 
vowel follows as in Anglo-S., the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation explains the change. It is evident that the 
Ordinal Numerals have been considerably modified since 
the separation of these languages, for the formative 
endings are not alike in any two of them, except the 
more modern Go., Anglo*S., and Engl. ; and yet the 
original analogies have not been lost sight of, for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them. 


C) NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

198 * In the formation of Numeral Adverbs 8 is 
frequently employed, as in — 


Siofkrlt. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

AnglotSaxon. Engliih. 

dwi-s 

bi-s 


bi-8 

(tu-wa) twi*ce 

tri-3 

thri-s 

rpi-S 

terfs) 

(thry-wa) tbri-ce 

cbatdr(8)| 

cbathra»s — — 

quater(8) 

‘ four times 
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It is singular that this s (ce) appears in English 
though lost in Anglo-Saxon. 

The omission of s after r in ter, quaier, chcdur, is 
regular, ias (from kas) is also used in Sanskrit, and 
m in Greek, e. g. bahu-ZBS, iroWd-Kis, ‘many times.’ 
In Sanskrit vat {vant) or kft-vas, and Latin iens, iSs, 
for vmt-8, uet~8, are used to denote ‘possessed of’ 
or ‘times,’ e.g. daza-krtyoB, ‘ten times;’ quotlha, 
quo-tiena, ‘how many times.’ ‘Distribution into ’is 
expressed by s. dhd, gr. x®je. g. dwiriOiA's: 

‘by twos.’ 


IX. PRONOUNS. 

199 . The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under- 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanatioas. 

a) PRONOUNS OP THE FIRST AND SECOND PERSON. 

The Pronouns of the First and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms : 



Pronouns of the First and Second Person Singular. 

!nd. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Anglo-Saxon, Engliih. 
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md-ji - 

twi-ji thwa-huil 
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200 . There are two stems in the above formaiof the 
first person^ one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining cases. The Nom. has for the 
first person in Sanskrit aA, and for the second twa. The 
Latin and Greek seem to have preserved the original 
consonant in the first person; for the Germanic lan- 
guages have k and kh (germ. ch\ whichi prelfeppose g 
in the earlier languages. The Sanskrit h and Zend 0, 
therefore, are corruptions of the original sound. Mo- 
dern English, /, has lost the consonant as compared 
with the old English ik, like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin ego. 

The ending of the Nominative is s. -am, z. gr. -01/ 
in the archaic forms #7-0)1/, tow, 1. 0. It is lost in the 
other languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah^am, 
tw-arriy ay’^dm^ sway-dm, etc. 

Tlie stem in the oblique cases of the first person is 
ma, that of the second person tiva (or tu^ changed to 
tw in some cases). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab- 
lative, and Locative coincides with the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former 
cases have in several languages lost the case-ending. 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. md and Gen. m# as 
well as the fuller forms. The k in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to be the remains of a demon- 
strative particle, as in Latin Ai-c, Aun-c, fu7i-c, etc. 

The ending of the Dative is -hhyam, which occurs 
with modified forms in the dual ’■hhydm and plural 
^bhyas of nouns. It is reduced in the Sanskrit first 
person to -%am, in Zend to -bya and -di, in Greek to -4 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to -Ai and - 6 /. It is quite lost in the Germanic Jan- 
guages. 
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Genitive appears to be a reduplication of the 
8texn> md-ma, td^a for ta-twa, and this for twa-twa. 
The Greek and Latin are greatly abbreviated, and the 
Gothic as well as the Anglo-Saxon and English words 
have an adjective form, which is doubtless of later 
origin, and occasioned by the reduced reduplication 
being n<f longer understood as a Genitive sign. In 
English this adjective ending is again dropped before 
consonants, e. g. ^ mine own,’ but ^my house.’ 

In Greek the stem consonant in the second person 
is the regular substitute for an older f, and many archaic 
forms preserve t, e. g. to/, toZo, etc. 

201 . The Plural forms of the First and Second 
Persons are : 
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Tbe stem of tiie first person is and of the 

second yu^hyna (for yu-sma). The full forms occur 
throughout in Sanskrit, together with some abbreviated 
forms. The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated. The Accusatives corre* 
spend to nos, vas, which are used in Sanskrit. In 
Greek (iEolic) mna assumes the form fifie, in which a is 
assimilated to the following letter. In the Attic forms 
the rough breathing is used for s, as in many other cases, 
e. g. for sea?, etc. But the stem- vowel of the first per- 
son is lengthened to i;, and the rough breathing prefixed. 
Hence we have for and these 

for v^a/jLi-ss. The older forms have Ipen 

placed in the table in order to show more clearly the 
correspondence of the Greek \vith other languages. 
The forms 17^?^, vfttv, for rjfiM-iVj exhibit tv for y^m 

of the Sanskrit ending •‘hhyam^ the rest being dropped. 
The Genitives agree with the declension of nouns, to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times. 
As there is a proper Dative to these pronouns in the 
Plural, the Locative h^ disappeared in the classical 
language, though a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
iEolic In Latin we find v 6 , with the 

addition of a in the Nominative and Accusative, and of 
bis in the Dative. In Sanskrit, also, -na-s, va^a are used 
in the Accusative, Dative, and Genitive. Corresponding 
forms occur in Zend. The fact that a appears in three 
cases besides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should be the sign of that case. Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma, whilst rid, vd, na, va are modifications 
of ma, iwoi, which appear in the singular, a in the 
plural of the first person being also a corruption of 
ma. This explanation of the stem needs further con- 
firmation, and the entire absence of all trace of ama 
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from vS4^, is aa evidence against its existence 
in the Latin plurals. In ego^met, TvoB-met^ tife’ 

assumption of the existence pf ama is not without dif- 
ficultjj for wiei appears to be affixed to the Nondnative 
case, which suggests that these ar$ late formations. The 
Genitiyes noatri, veatri, etc., may be readily admitted to 
be adjectives. v , 

In Gothic the Nominatives ^eirs, have steins 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones which, have not 
ama affixed (i. e. vay-dtn^ but a occasions the 

same difficulty as in Latin ; perhaps in both ct^ies the 
simpler hypothesis would be that it was adopted in later 
times in imitation of nouns. In the oblfgue cases ^ 
(before a nasal) and i represent the Sanskrit a and yu* 
The changes of the latter yit to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual. There is no difficulty either in sup- 
posing sma to have become msa, as in Zend apd 
then 8 to have caused the change from m to>t. So that 
G othic Tisa^ nai correspond to Sanskrit ama. In zva, zvi, 
the softening of the a is due to the preceding weak vowel 
i, and the change from m to is one which extensively 
occurs. The final a in the AdRusative, as in Latin, .is 
probably for iis, as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 
In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preserved. In the 
Dative also a final a occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into no--bi-8y vo’-bi-a, leaving only bi of 
the original ending ^bhyarriy as in the singular minhiy 
ti-bi. In Latin the a is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the'" original form bhyaa ends 
in s; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its origin remains obscure. It is nob likely to^ 
be a remains of ama, which would make u-oaai^ for 
u-msi-mai. Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. . The Genitives, exoei^ 

M 
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in Greek, appear to be oil posaesnre adjectives, i. e. 
* our,’ ‘ your,’ for ‘ of ns,’ ‘ of you.’ In Anglo-Saxon the 
reduction had already proceeded almost as far as in mo- 
dem English. In ge and edzc, g and e were pronounced 
y. In tie the length of the d shows some remains of 
the syllable sma, whilst « appears to correspond to the 
final 8 in Gothic, since in the Genitive is for u+sma, 
and the final m preserved as re. In eow, on the contrar}', 
the final 8 is lost. The older forms d-ei-h, tt-si-c, 
edw-i-h, e&io-i-c, also occur. 


202* The forms of 
Second Persons are : 

the Dual 

for the First and 

«- 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

English. 

Nom. ii-va'-m 

vui-t 

<ri-t 

wi-t 

‘ we two * 

yu-viV-m 


— 

gi-t 

‘ ye two ’ 

Acc. fi-vS,'-m 


u-nki-8 

u-nc 

* U8 two * 

yu-va-m 


i-nqvi*s 

i-nc 

‘ you two ’ 

Instr. &-va-bhy&m 

— 

— 

— 

‘ by us two * 

yu-vE'-bhydm 

— 

— 

— 

‘ by you two * 

Dat. &-vfi'*bhy^m 

VU^tV 

u-nki-8 

u-nc 

* to us two ’ 

yu-va -bbySm <r;*. w-ir 

i-nqvi-8 

i-nc 

‘ to you two * 

Abl. &-v&'-bhyim 

— 

— 

u-nc 

‘ from us two ’ 

yu-v&'-bby&m 

— 

— 

i-nc 

‘ from you two ’ 

Gen. fi.-v&-yos 

VW-IV 

u-nka-ra 

u-nce-r 

‘of U8 two* 

yu-v&-y6s 


i-nqva-ra 

i-nce-r 

* of you two * 

Loc. fi-v&-y6s 

— 

— 

— 

‘ in U8 two * 

yu-T^-yds 

— 

— 

— 

‘in you two* 


In the dual va occupies the place of ma in the 
singular and plural, s being dropped and m changed to 
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Vf as in the G-othio forms of the second person both 
dual and plural. In Sanskrit the Notn. and Acc. end 
alike in m. In the Norn, it is most likely of the same 
origin as in the Singular and Plural aham^ vayam, etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sign, preserved in the 
singular, preceded by a long vowel in the dual, and 
changed to it in some nomina^^^ forms : hence -^au for 
d-m. It is changed to n in the plural in consequence 
of being followed by s, which was afterwards dropped. 
The Accusatives ndu^ uam, appear to be abbreviations 
of the older forms, the stem syllables a and yu being 
dropped ; nd would then be an irregular form for snia. 
Bopp suggests the original to have been nd^smdu. In 
Greek pco and cr(f)co may abo be regarded as strangely 
altered forms of sma, having "the vowel lengthened as in 
the Sanskrit vd. The Dative ending w corresponds to the 
Sanskrit bhydm. It is used irregularly for the Genitive, 
t in the Nom. and Acc. ’may be for Sanskrit?, which oc- 
curs in some nouns. In Gothic the stems are the same 
as in the plural ; the syllable sma in the oblique cases 
assumes the forms Qih\ nha^ nqyay qv being equal 
to Jfc, auj^ k standing in place of Sanskrit 8. The final 
8 in the Acc. and Dat. is the sam^ as in the Plut., 
the nasal, which is preserved in Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t in the Nom. of the first person, 
Bopp s^ys, ‘ clearly belongs to the designation of the 
number two (stem tivay The Anglo-Saxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less worn and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add t to the Plural. In the other cases 
nc clearly corresponds to the go. Tit, nq, as reprer 
sentative of sma. The personal endings are lost in 
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the Accttsatiye and Dative* U-^nd-U also occur 

for v/nc, me. An Ablative is given, but identical in 
form with the Dative as in the Sing, and Plur. An 
Ablative might perhaps with equal propriety be assigned 
to the Gothic. 

&) FROKOUKSbOF THE THIBD PEBSON. 

2i03« There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person. Their forms in different languages mu- 
tually help to explain each other, and the comparison 
of them serves to elucidate many isolated words, which 
otherwise would be inexplicable. 

The Reflexive Pronoun is — 



Zend. 

Greek. 

Lntin. 

Gothic. 

Acc. 

— 



si-k 

Instr. 

— 

— 

— 

sve 

Dat. 

h6, h6i 

ol 

sibi 

si-s 

Gen. 

be, bui 

«Io, ov 

sui 

sei-na 


The Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, and English have lost 
the use of this pronoun in a separate form,* but the 
Sanskrit has swd and sway-am in some compounds, 
e. g. awa-hhuy sivayam-^bhu^ ‘ to be self-originated ; ’ 
8wayan>jprahha, ‘ to be self-glorified ; ’ siva-taa is also 
used in the sense of ^ self.’ As a possessive pronoun, fully 
declined, sxva is also used of all persons and numbers, 
in the sense of ‘my,’ ‘thy,’ ‘his,’ ‘our,’ etc. In this 
usage it corresponds to the Greek <r<j)6^s. 

In the Reflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
only in Greek Acc. as and Latin Gen. as u. The 8 
has become h in Zend, and dpiritna aaper in Greek. 

In Zend this pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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compounds (e.g. qhc^dhdta^ ^self-produced’), and oihwa 
as a possessive. In Latin irpae is explained as being 
by inversion for and sp for Sanskrit sWy as in 
eponte, A similar inversion occurs in the Doric 
for a^tp. The change of Sanskrit w to Latin p is 
illustrated in 1. por-ta = s. dwdfra, ^door.’ 

The Beflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the word aelf, as in 
the German selhat, in which (f as in loaf, and 26 as in 
laib, are an expression for ^body ’ or ^ person ; ’ 8e4f ts 
* one’s own person.* 

Dernonatrative Pronouns. TA. 

204. The Demonstrative stem ta. Fern, t&y is ex- 
tensively employed. Its forms are the following ; 
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(U-tO'iu-s) 
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16^ 


i I 


j i‘ 

<3 <3 


I « 


j *§ 
•5 S 


i ►» 

'a 4 


•a 

9 9 

.2 

:? 

<g 

t2 

<s 

<0? 

♦* 

d 

a 





i 

00 


1 


J 

A 


<(A an 

pfl <5 

I I I 

I ^ • 

i fi ^ 

SQ M -Cf) 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Cotbie. Aaf^Stf 
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s' a* a ? «S !« 

<o8 i i f’ • f ‘ ^ 

^ ^ S. S s s s 


B 

c- « I „ 

3 .S' §• s 

( I • * o ja 

<cj <06 <fl5 <oJ • i ^ 

o c:. -c. O 5 3 2 



to?fqq-,r> iqv 'a 'i 
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The Nominative eingulari Masc. and Fern., baa a 
$a, 8&, different from the rest of the pronoun. 
The Loc. n&-mnin in the V^das^ the Latin archaic 
forms mm, mm, tAs, for eum, earn, eds, and mpsa 
for eoripsa, as well as the Greek crrj'-fispov, arj^Bs, render 
it probable that this stem (aa) was at first completely 
declined, and that in the above forms we have part| of 
two separate" pronouns, just as several languages fomi^‘ 
the substantive verb from two or more roots, which were 
each originally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals ol, ai, are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, whilst rot, rat belong to the other. 

The stem in the rest of the pronoun undergoes 
but slight changes. In Sanskrit the Masc. and Neut. 
is sometimes ta or in accordance with general uupge, 
whilst in the Fern, the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. In Latin the stem does not appear separately 
as a pronoun, but it is preserved in several adverbs 
and conjunctions, i. e. ta-m, tBrndem, 

ta-men, XBr-lia, ta-ntua, to-^, to-tidem, to-^tUa. As a 
pronoun it is compounded with ia in ia-te, of which the 
a may be the Nom. sign, as in ia, ea, id. In this com- 
pound form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Nom. Singular as 
elsewhere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, thi, thd, and in Anglo-Saxon thae, th^, 
thA. 

The endings in Sanskrit are the same as in the a 
stems of noims, with the insertion of -sma in the Dat., 
Abl., and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Nom. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has ^ =a4for &a in the Nom. plural. 
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The Gen. plural has -e-dm. In Greek the dedensiion 
agrees with that of nouns, omittbg the case sign 
in the Nom. Sing. Masc. In Latin the greatest 
deviation from the nominal declensiou is in the Gen. 
angular -itis for s. -orsya, 8 being dropped, a+y be- 
coming and a becoming u. The final 8 causes some 
difficulty, but we see the tendency to introduce that lettw 
in {be first syllabic is- of this pronoun, and in the Neut. 
/elix, ‘ happy.’ It may here also be an inoiganic addi- 
tion, which does not admit and does not require any 
further explanation. The Nom. Sing. Masc. has no case 
sign, te l)eing a weakened form of the stem. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon the endings require no special remark. 

The same stem occurs in the Latin words i-dem, ‘ the 
sanc^ ; ’ qui-dem, ‘ indeed ; ’ qid-dAin, ‘ some one,’ as 
well as in dum, ‘ whilst ; ’ d6m«m, ‘ at length ; ’ dibnec, 
‘ until ; ’ dndum, ‘ before ; ’ dhnique, ‘ then.’ d for t 
appears in s. i-dam ; z. dhm, dim, for thn, ; gr. Si, ‘ and.’ 
In SSs, ‘this’ (Horn. Dat. plural rot!Se<ra-i,ToisSttn), the 
two forms of the same stem appear combined, just as in 
the Latin taTulem, ‘at Igp^th.’ Av-t6"S, ‘ he,’ is a similar 
compound to the L ie-te and s. e-td ; and o5-ro-*, ‘ this,’ 
for o-av-Tos, comjpts of three pronominal stems. Bopp 
considers Ba, Bep, in -av-Ba, -ai-Bev, etc., to be of the same 
origin. That the forms >vith t and d were originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words as 1. 
dimum compared with gr. rijfiot, ‘ then,’ and s. <&'vat ; 
1. ddnsc, with gr. TtivUa, ‘ at that time of day.’ 

The stem to also forms a compound with ya,, the stem- 
vowel of the first part being dropped. It thus forms 
Nom. Singular M. «y<i, F. syd, N. tya-t, and is declined 
like to. 
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2t0fkm The pronominal stem i. appears in several 
languages. In Sanskrit it forms part of the pronoun^ 
M. ay-dm, N. 1-ddm, F. ty^dm. It is also used in 
several indeclinable words in Sanskrit and Zend, e. 

8. i-^ds, ^ from here ; ’ 1-M (for i^dha\ z. 1-dAa, Mhra^ 

* here ; ’ s. 1-^i, z. i-tha, 1. 1-te, ^ so s. ^ now ; ’ 

Utthdmy ‘ so ; * {sschorlt), ‘ if ; ’ (==na-tt), ‘ if 

not ; ’ z. ndAd, ‘ not ; ’ s. i-tara-a, ‘ the other ; ’ i-dfia, 

* such ; ’ ly-d^, ‘ so much.’ In Grreek, there is no 
pronoun of this stem, nor any trace of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. t-y. But the demonstrative t added to 
many words, as ovrocr-/, * this one,’ etc., preserves the 
stem. In Latin, i-s, e-a, i-d, * this,’ is fully declined, 
the stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in this 
language, between i and e, and some of the formi^ as 

etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
Uy to the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i-m, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i’-terurriy * again;’ i-mmo, ‘nay^ Jor i-smo-d=s.i-smarL 
In Gothic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g. : 



Nom. 

Acc. 

Dat. 

. Gen. 

Sing. 

f m. i-s'j 
|n. t-tj 

f-na 

t-mma 

i-s 

Plur. 

fm. ei-8^ 

" i-ns 

t-m 

i-z6 


In. y-sj 

A. 




Another pronominal root of extensive application is a, 
which furnishes some of the cases of irddm in Sanskrit, 
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e. g. Bat Abl. 9rm&% Loc. tt-mhi, etc. It 

is Used in the adverbial forms A-tm, ‘here;’ a4ds, 

* hence ; ’ ardyd, ‘ this day.* The usosd Femioine fonn 
i has become iy^ as in theNom. singular iy-dm. Some 
cases combine a with no, e. g. Instr. singular -na 
(i^nap-i-na). There is the same compound in Latin 
e-ni-rn, * for,’ and the second part of it in na-my ‘for,’ 
nu-nc, ‘ now,’ w-mpe, ‘ surely,’ nu-m, ne. The Greek 
words vi-Vf ‘ him,’ etc., vv, ‘ well,’ vv-v, ‘ now,’ as well 
as the Sanskrit nu, appear to contain the same root no. 
This root also furnishes the negative particles, s. na, 
gr. VI)-, 1. ne-, nl-, go. ni, a. s. ne, Old Engl. ne. The 
compound form ana appears in the conditional particle, 
gr. av, 1. an, go. an (not in a. s.), old e. an, ‘ if.’ The 
following are instances of triple compounds with a, viz. 
9k-na^a^ av-na-tam, which become A-nyd-s, &~ntard~a, 

* other ; ’ gr. a-X)u>s, with change of n to I and assimi- 
lation of y I 1. tL-liu8 (with y changed to i), Brlier ; go. 
Ur^lya, Ornthara ; e. e-l-se, as an adverb, ‘ otherwise ; ’ 
e. o-tker and a. s. 6-dher, with the lor n dropped after 
changing the vo#el to 


AVA. 

In Sanskrit ava has ceased to be used as a pronoun, 
but appears as a preposition, e. g. ava-tar, ‘ to come 
down.’ In Zend it retains its pronominal character. In 
Greek it is compounded with to, forming av-ro-s, in 
which and many similar forms the second a is omitted ; 
aSSi, ‘ in this place,’ as a Locative, and aSStv as an 
Ablative, belong to the simple pronoun, av has probably 
lost a case-ending. In av-rdp it is combined,with the 
comparative suffix. In the 1. OXi-tem, ‘ but,’ the last 
^llablb may be the superlative termination; in an* 
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perhaps for aiL^t% the ending is the same as in ^4% 
and s. i-<i, ^ so.* ot; is a more usual repre* 
sentative of s. a/v than avi hence we have ov^v, 
* then,’ ou, ^ not.’ In go. aii-A; (a. s. A-o, * but ’), e. ft-fe, 
the same pronoun appears, with: a demonstrative par- 
ticle, as in mi-A:, etc. 

Edative Pronouns. YA. 

The Eelative pronoun ya is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta. In the Greek or, o, the spiritus asperj as in 
many other cases, is for Sanskrit y. In Zend this 
pronoun has a demonstrative meaning. It is preserved 
in go. ei and Ja-6ai for ja-6a, ^ if a. s. gi-/, pronounced 
yiff e. i-/. The ending is the same as in the Interro- 
gative i’-baif i-ba. Bopp supposes this ba (where b was 
probably pronounced v) to be for s. va^ which brings it 
still nearer to the English if, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. i standing for ya^ and / for va. 
Further, go. Ja-w, * whether,’ for^’a-v, and that for ja^Oy 
preserves the same elements ^go. Ju,^now,’ * already,’ 
1. Ja-m, are of the same origin. The Latin m for v 
corresponds to 1. mare for s. vam. Gothic ja-i, Ja (e. 
yea), and Ja-/i, ‘ also,’ with an endin^ike the Latin que 
in quo-quCf ^ also,’ belong to the same root. Engl, ye-t 
is combined with the same particle as na is in s. nSt 
for na-4t 


Interrogative Pronouns. KA. 

206 . The root of the Interrogative has three forms 
in Sanskrit, to, to, hi^ all probably modifications of the 
same original. The first is the more extensively applied, 
and was doubtless originally complete in Sanskrit as in 
Zend, Greek, and Latin ; for the Nom. and Acc. singular 
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Neut Jfcai instead of which Urn is used, appears in 
kdehrchit for kaUchiU and in k6d-adhwanj bad 
street/ lit. * what a street.’ The ordinary Greek form 
would be ico, which is also preserved in the Ionic dialect, 
e.g. KO-T£, ‘once/ how?’ KO-rtpov, ‘whether?’ 
Ko^aos^ ‘how great?’ KO-Ibr, ‘of what kind;’ but in 
Attic Greek the consonant is changed to w, e. g. 

TreS-r, no^repoPf tto-ctos^ tto-Zoj. The Latin qui also, ♦ 
in some eases, belongs to the o and a declensions, which 
answer to the Sanskrit a and a. It has the Latin 
characteristic u after the guttural. In the Nom. 
singular Fern, the e in qua-e, as well as in ha-e-c^ is 
obscure. The forms of the go. hva belong to the same 
root, as well as the Anglo-Saxon hwa, and English %v1io 
(with an inversion in the order of the consonants) for 
hwo. The 1i in these languages regularly answers to 
Sanskrit fc, and the 'll) is developed similarly to the 
Latin u. 

The second form of the Interrogative, hu^ appears in 
some adverbs, ku-^m, ^ where;’ ku-/as, ‘whence/ 
etc. The Latin fornfST’which seem to belong to this 
stem, viz. cu-jus, ‘of whom,’ cu-/, ‘ to whom,’ etc., are 
more probably abbreviations of quo-jus^ quo-if etc., 
where there is a similar curtailment of the first syllable 
as in the pronunciation of the English wlio for hwo, in 
which 0 is omitted and iv sounded as oo. hi is used 
like kat in depreciatory compounds, ku-Zanw, ‘ ugly- 
bodied/ lit. ‘ of what a body.’ 1. u-ter has lost the 
guttural which is preserved in go. hva-<Aar, a. s. 
whSB-^dher^ e. whe-ther. It is also wanting in 1. 

(but cdi-cu-bif aU-cun<le)y u-nquam, u-squam, 
u-apiam, u-sque. 

The third stem, Jdj is used in Sanskrit to form the 
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JTom- aR4 Acc. Singular Neiit. kl-m, with the ending 
of Neuter nouns. That ld~t was earlier ih use seems 
probable from 1. qui*cZ. A Maso. ki-s is also employed 
in the Vida compounds 7ia-kf-s, ^ no one ; * mo-ki-s, 
* let no one.’ This stem is used in ‘ like what ; ’ 

k£y-a^, ‘ how much ; ’ hi, ‘for.’ Here h is for Ar, as in 
hrd compared with 1. cordn, ‘ heart.’ A similar, change 
appears in s. hy-as for Ai-as, and this for ki-divas, gr. 

with 5 inserted, 1. he-ri (hestemus), go. gi-s-^7’a, 
a.s. sy-8temlic dceg^ e. ye-84ev-day. Some confir- 
mation of this etymology of hya8 is derived from s. 
zwas^ perhaps for Im-aSy ^to-morrow.’ The abbre- 
viation of words causes less difiiculty in these cases than 
the application of the interrogative pronoun in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however, ge- 
nerally involve the strangest modifications of language, 
e. g. s. paruty ‘ in last year,’ from p^ra vatsd. qui-s 
and hi-c are Latin pronouns formed from this stem. 
The latter has h instead of the original guttural. The u is 
preserved in Gen. and Dat. hu-yus, hu-fc, and the origi- 
nal vowel lost as in cii-ju8y cu^,^ qul«i is the regular 
Neuter plural, and qu-& the old Masc. Plural. Plautus 
has Gen. plural qui-um. The stem appears in cl-^s, 
Cl4ray ^ on this side,’ retaining the guttural but omit- 
ting the usual u. In hi-c, * this,’ the affixing of the 
guttural at the end may have been a reason for chang- 
ing the initial to h. 

This final particle appears in different forms, as c, ce, 
que, quam, pe^ piam. It is from the same interrogative 
stem, and is often affixed to interrogative pronoims. 
The doubling of interrogatives destroys the interro- 
gation, just as doubling a negative destroys the negation, 
e.g. quisy ^who?’ compared with quug^e, ‘whoever;’ 
quid, ‘what,’ compared mthquippe (forquid-pe), ‘what- 
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> 1b Gotibio t*h is ilie representative of Ihis parti- 
cle^ e.g.^Va8=:qiiis,andAv(U-u&3squis-qae; Avdaqiue, 
and ^tw-Asqiue-que. Does not the English who9o 
pr^erve a remains of this compound ? In that case s 
would be the Nom.^ sign, and the particle reduced to a 
voweL As in the other examples quoted, who is interro- 
gative and who8~o indefinite. Of this compound form, 

e. iphos ^ go. hvaz « 1. quis. 

e. 6 go. t4A 1, que» 

e« whoso ^ go. hvazuh » 1. quisque^ 

The Gothic Dat. hl-wma, Acc. hl-TWi, Neut. Acc. 
hl-fa, are from this same stem, with the usual h for an 
older L The adverb hl^dr^^ a. s. \d<lher and hl-rfer, 
as well as the English hi--tlter^ has the comparative 
ending, go, h6->’, in compounds hir (e. g. hl-r-i, hl-r- 
second person »Sing., Dual, Plur, = ‘ come 
here ’), and e. have the siime ending, ?*, as hvar^ 

* where;’ iJiaVy ‘there;’ and exhiViit the stem under 
consideration as /ti, he. In Anglo-Saxon, h6-)’, thce-r^ 
hwcc-r have the sam^^^’^ding. In Greek r/-y, ri-vo^Sy 
‘who?’ Ti-Sy TL-vo-^y ‘some one,’ originally identical, 
have T for like reoraapesy itivrzy so that the guttural 
of this pronoun is in Greek represented by all three 
classes of consonants, e. g. icwv, ttwv, tis. So also /ca-4 
‘ and,’ for Kawy corresponds to s. chei for cha-if, the first 
part of which, cha for hay is used as a conjunction, and 
is the pronominal stem in its first form. 

c) DERITATIVE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

‘ 2i07« This class of derivatives is formed by the 
terminations ka^ fyay vanty ti, drz. 
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jfea former 7n4ma-k6, ^my,’ tdva-lk£f ‘thy,’ from 
mdma, tdva; and in the Vfidas oma'-ka, ‘ouf,’ 
yuahmd'-^l^SLy * your,’ from aamdt, yuahmdt. 

i^ya forma mad-i' ya, ‘ my ; ’ twadA'ytSLy * thy ; ’ (m^ [ 
ma<Z-l'ya, * our \ ’ yuskmodA'ya^ p your ; ’ ^d-i'ya, 
k ‘ belonging to that one ; ’ aarv-i'ya, ^ belonging to alL’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case, whose t is softened to d 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -to-^ preserves 
this formative ; ^ one’s own,’ from ^8-=]. itZ, or for 

is, and that for a‘fcS=8, swat, from the possessive pro- 
noun siva-s ; TTo-Zb-^, * of what kind ; ’ ro-to-^, ‘ of that 
kind ; ’ o-Jb-r, ^ of which kind.’ Bopp thinks this for- 
mative Vya is represented in Gothic by a, and the Abla- 
tive. d (for t) by r, in the words ^^7lsa-?’-a, unka^-B,, 

^ our;’ i^jva-r-a, ingt?a-7’-a, ‘your.’ * If so, the r in the 
English words our, your, is a representative of the 
Ablative sign d (for Z). ' 

va7it in certain cases is regularly weakened to vat or 
van. It forms Za'-vant, ^ so much ; ’ ?/a'-vant, ‘ how 
much ; ’ Idy-BnX (dropping The Zend has 

Acc. c/i- want-em, Nom. cA-wanz, dropping the stem- 
vowel and •preserving v (w) of the formative. In 
TT^^-fio-s, ‘ then,’ ‘ when,’ v is changed to m, 

and no stands for s. vat In Latin gu-ant-us, ^ how 
much,’ t-ant-us, ‘ so much,’ both the stem-vowel and v 
are dropped ; whilst v is changed to I, and a to e, in ojpu- 
lent-us, * wealthy,’ viimAent^us, ‘ poisonous,’ etc. 
In Gothic this formative appears as daud- in Arc-laud-a 
s=: quantus, and in st;a-laud-s. 

ti forms Ad-ti, yd-tl, ‘how much;’ td-ti, ‘so much.’ 
In Latin guo-t, ‘ how many ; ’ to-t, ‘ so many,’ where 
the final vowel is dropped. 

drz (also drza, drksha), from drz^ ‘ to look,’ forms 

N 
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many deriTOtiTes denoting * resemblance to,* 'looking 
e. g. ‘ li^e what ; ’ • like that,* 

etc. This d appears as 2 in sereral other languages ; 
and i, origiiiially a guttural, appears as In Greek 
we iBnd mi-XiK-of, * Ik>w great ; * rti-XU-ot, * so great,* etc. 
In Latin qud-li-a, ‘like what;’ td-U-a, ‘such;* oeqiid- 
11 - 8 , ‘ equal,’ where k is dropped, etc. In Gothic hvl- 
leik-8, 8i’({-leik-8, etc. In Anglo-S^^on hivy~lc, s^vy-lc. 
In English whi-ch, su-ch, etc., the formative is pre- 
served only in ch for the final guttural, whilst the 
meaning has been retained in auck, but lost in which. 
The full form, however, is preserved in the adjective 
like. The I is preserved also in the corresponding Ger- 
man words welch-, solch-, and in the Scotch qnhilc. 
The same formative also appears in the general ending, 
a. s. -Itc, e. -ly ; e. g. ^e(5/-lic, love-ly. 

Some possessive adjectives have only the pronominal 
stem, without any formative element, e. g. s. swa-s, 
8ttd, awa-m ; gr. i/i6-s, <t6-s, B-a, ; 1. rneu-a, tuu-a, 

8UU-8. 


d) rno*o<iijtAL adverbs. 

208a Pronominal Adverbs are formed by tra, dha, 
taa, dd, tham, thd, ti, 

tra forms adverbs of place, e. g. s. u-tra, ‘here;* 
<d-tra, ‘there;’ amu-ira,, ‘there;’ A;u-tra, ‘where?’ 
yorixa, ‘where.’ z. i-thra, ‘here;’ am-thra, ‘there;* 
2/a-thra, ‘ where.’ 1. ci-tra, ‘ on this side ;’ ul-tn, 
‘on that side.’ go. /tm-thro, ‘whither;’ t/to-thrd, 
‘ thither.’ a. s. hwce-Aw, ihi-Aet {d probably pro- 
nounced as dh). e. wAi-ther, thv-Xhet. 

dha also forms adverbs of place. In Sanskrit it 
assumes the form ha, e.g. t-ha, ‘here; ’ in the Vfidas, 
M-ha, ‘where?’ The preposition sa-lUt, ‘with,* is 
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similarly formed, z. Aa-dlja, ‘here.* gr. 5p-Sa, 
ipraOScCf * here,* etc. 1. perhaps in-de, ‘ from there,’ 
etc. go. Ava-th, or hvord, ‘where;’ dtjonth, ‘else- 
where;* jain-d (a.s. geon^d, e. y(m>-der\ ‘there;’ 
i-th, ‘ but.* 

tas forms adverbs expressing ‘ origin * or ‘ source,’ e. g. 
s. fcu^tas, ‘whence?’ M-tas, ‘ thence;* yd-tas, ‘whence.* 
gr. TTo-Sei;, ‘whence;’ To-9r€i/,‘thence;’o-I&6i/, ‘whence.’ 
1. perhaps (c)un-de, ‘ whence;* de, in-de, ‘ thence.’ The 
full form appears in awarga-t&s ; L cceZi-tus, ‘ from 
heaven ;’ gr. A^-rov, 1. in-tus, ‘ within.’ 

da forms adverbs of twne^ e. g. ka-dk\ ‘when?’ 
td-d&',‘ then ; ’ ya-dd^^ ‘ when ;* Ska^dk\ ‘ once ;’ so-da' , 
‘always;’ tn-da'-n^m, ‘then;* t-dd'-nim, ‘ now.’ In 
the V6das, i-da'. gr. perhaps Tro-re, ‘once;’ ro-rc, 
‘ then ;’ o-re, ‘ when ; ’ perhaps also ‘ already,’ for 

= ya^dd\ with a long vowel, like ^-wap for ya-^krt 
tharri^ thd, ti, form adverbs of rrmnner^ e. g. s. ka-- 
thdm, ‘ how ? * it-thdm, ‘ so ;’ anyd-thd, ‘ otherwise ;’ 
^d-tha, ‘so;* yd-Xhk^ ‘ as ;*^sar«;d-th&, ‘everyway;’ 
i-ti, ‘so;’ d-tl (prep.), ‘over,’ ^beyond;’ Vr% (prep.), 
‘ upwards.’ z. ui-tl, ‘ so.’ 1. i-tem, ‘ likewise ;’ aii^ 
tern, ‘but;’ i-ta, ‘so;’ aim-ta, i-ti, i-ti-dem, u-ti, 
^t-tl-nam, u-Xi-^ue, Sanskrit ati appears in 1. a-t-atms, 
‘ primitive ancestor.’ 


K 2 
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X. VERBS. 

a) THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

209 . The verb is the most important part of speech. 
It sometimes forms a complete sentence by itself, and no 
opinion or determination or wish can be expressed with- 
out it. It undergoes a greater variety of chanjjes tljS^ 
other word*.* Tii soTm e TTinerican languages it is 8.aid-that 
asmgleTverb may appear in six thousand different fo^ 

So great a Variety does not exist in any Indo-European 
langiiage ; yet in Sanskrit about a thousand possible 
forms, without including participles, may l)e assigned to 
on4^verb. In Greek, and still more in I^atin, the number 
is very much reduced. In modern languages, the ana- 
ivtical method has brought the verb to an almost 
Chinese simplicity. AnJ^JSigjUah.Yerb, for instance,^^^e8 
not assume more than lialf a dozen differcAt fonns and 
when we remember that the same word at one time 
had all the varieties which are found in the Sanskrit 
verb, we gain some idea of the great change which has 
been gradually made in the language of man. The 
method pursued has been the analytical, not the syn- 
thetical. The progress has been from the complex to 
the simple. History does not present to us a language 
growing out of a rude state, developing new forms, and 
in process of time acquiring expansion and symmetry. 
On the contrary, we see that it is most perfect in its 
earlier history. We see its ornamental leaves gradually 
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fall off, its pliant branches bjoken, and ultimately but 
little remaining besides <fce gnarled trunk. 

What is thus iliustrated in language as a whole, is 
specially illustrated by the changes which the verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com- 
paratively few from those now spoken. 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
Latin verb amabantwr, for example, may be thus di- 
vided : am-a-ba-nt-u-r. Of these parts, am is the root 
which appears in all the forms ; ama is the stem of 
several tenses, etc. \ ha is the sign of the I^iperfect 
Tense ; nt is the sign of the Third Person Plural ; and 
T is the sign of the Passive Voice, whilst u is merely a 
connecting vowel inserted between the consonants nt 
and r, without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in amdrentuvj re, like fcu, represents the Im- 
perfect Tense, but differs from ha in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Mood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or stem, there 
may be expressions for Voic% SJood, Tense, and Person. 

h) THE THREE VOICES. 

210 . There are three Voices, so far as the meaning 
of verbs is concerned. The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three ; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. 

The three forms are the Active, Middle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called parmmaijpadam, 

* affecting another,’ from parasmai, Dative Singular 
of paray * another,’ and padam, from the root pad, 

* fall,’ * fall upon.’ It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting person, 
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but at some one else, e. g. ^ I strike,’ i. a not myself^ 
but some one else* The Hi^e is called in Sanskrit 
atTnan^adarrif ♦ self-afFecting,’ from atmand, .Dative 
Singular of Atman, ‘self,’ arid padam. In this case 
the person acting is also the object acted upon, which, 
as there is no such verbal form in English, has to be 
expressed by the addition of a pronoun, e. g. ‘ I strike 
myself,^ 

The terms Active and Middle are clearly inappro- 
priate, for the Middle is (w active as the so-caJled 
Active ; and the word Middle, in itself, conveys no 
notion of the thing intended, but merely that, as in 
Greek, where this term is chiefly applied, since it is in 
some things like the Active, and in some things like the 
Passive, it may be conveniently supposed to be half- 
way between them. But these terms are so wideFy used 
and so generally understood, that we shall adhere to 
them. ♦ 

2iHa In Sanskrit the Middle is distinguished from 
the Active by the endings affixed to the stem ; e. g. the 
Third Person Singular in the Active and -tS (for 

ta+i) in the Middle. fh e Passive has the same ending 
as the Middle, but ya is inserted i>etween it and the 
root Hence for Mid. -ie we have Pass. e.g. 

from the root dwlsh, ‘hate,’ 3 Sing. Act. dw^sh-ti, 
‘ he hates ’ (some one else) ; Mid. dwhk-t^, ‘ he hates 
himself;’ Pass. divish-yd-U, ‘he is hated’ (by some 
one else). 

In Greek the Middle form is also used to express the 
Passive voice, e. g. 3 Sing. Act. tvttt-u (for TWTTT-f-Tt), 
‘ he strikes’ (some one else); Mid. and Pass. TOTrr-f-TOi, 
‘he strikes himself’ and ‘he is struck’ (by some one 
else). There are, however, a few special Passive forms. 

In Latin likewise one form serves for both Middle 
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and Passive verbs. It comists in affixing the reflexive 
pronoun ae to the Active We thus from the 3 Sing. 
Act amat obtain amat-^^aef the v, being introduced as 
a connecting vowel between the^conaonants^ or tu may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Thii-d Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is in Greek 
iri. These latter instances make it probable that in 
Latin also, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as amat. Which of the above explanations of u 
is adopted will depend off the pefiod in the develop- 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the Middle 
and Passive were formed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in the personal endings. It is, further, 
one of the euphonic laws of the Latin language, that 
8 between two vowels is softened to r, and hence from 
amatuse we obtain amature, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, am&t'iir. 
Such forms ending in r occur both as Deponent verbs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs (i. e. verbs with 
both Active and Eeflexive meaning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

212i« The above will perhaps* throw some light upon 
the formation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
whilst in Latin 8 between two vowels is uipally soft- 
ened to r, in Greek, when occurring in the same position, 
it is entirely dropped. Indeed, the reflexive pronoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from aa or m to S; it 
is there^re easy to suppose that -Tcwrt would become 
-rai. This view gains confirmation from the fact that 
it brings the Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari- 
ance; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
having one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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Bopp regards the Middle forms in Sanskrit and 
Greek as resulting from the repetition of the personal 
pronotms, i. e. s. etc., for mam% ecm, iat% 

etc. ; gr. -/aai, -tat, etc., for /ta/a, acuri, tart, etc. 
But this supposes not only the dropping of s and t, 
which may perhaps be referred to general laws, but also 
of m, which cannot be so justified. Besides, whilst this 
method cannot have originated the Latin forms, the 
employment of the reflexive pronoun mcky have origi- 
nated both the Sanskrit and Greek, as it certainly has 
the Latin, forms. 

The following are the endings of the singular in the 
present tense : 


1. Act. 

Sanskrit. 

ini 

Greek. 

fML 

Latin. 

in 


Mid. 

e 

fxat 

r 

from masi 

2. Act. 

si 

cre 

H 


Mid. 

se 

aai 

ris 

„ sasi 

3. Act. 

ti 


t 


Mid. 

te 

rai 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person drops both m and s, and 
then contracts a + i, as is usually done, to ^ ; the Second 
and Third Persons merely drop s, and make the same 
contraction of the vowels. In Greek all thr#e persons 
are perfectly regular, there being in each only the 
omission of cr, which always takes place when it would 
be between two vowels. The preservation of a, though 
in the Active it is weakened to is owing to the fact 
that it was followed by a consonant. The same pheno- 
menon appears in Sanskrit, U being for ta+i, whilst the 
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Active ends in tL In Latin the First Person is more 
multilated than in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only the consonant (r) of the re- 
flexive pronoun preserved. In the Second Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri for si, the e being 
changed to r between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant (s). 
The usual change to r is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable begins with r. In the Third 

Person the final vowel is 'dropped. The personal pro- 
noun appears as tu, the reflexive as r. 

In the examination of these few forms we find a 
striking illustration of the uses of Comparative Gram- 
mar. What one language has lost the others have pre- 
served. Thus the original forms may be construct^ 
out of the fragments* which are scattered abroad in 
various places, and what has become obscure in each lan- 
guage may be explained by the help of the rest. In the 
above instances,* the m which has disappeared from the 
Sanskrit (e) and the Latin (r) is preserved in the Greek 
(fuw), the final vowel wbichjs Jost in Latin remains 
in Sanskrit and Greek, and the 8 which they have lost 
the Latin has retained. 

The forms in the plural are the following : 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

mas 

fJLBV 

mus 


Mid. 

mahS 


mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act. 

tha 

TS 

— 


Mid. 

dhwS 

<rBe 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act. 

nti 

vri 

nt 


Mid. 

ntd 

vrai 

ntur 

„ ntasi 
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In Sanskrit all three persons have dropped s, as in 
the singular, and contracted the vowels a, i, in a regular 
way, to S* In Greek the reflexive pronoun is entirely 
lost, except that the Third Person preserves i like the 
Sanskrit. The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun. Prom 
the Latin language alone it is not easy to say how the 
First Person {mur) was formed. If the vowel was 
originally short, mur may be merely the termination of 
the Active, with the necessary change of s to r, and the 
following part dropped ; muy being, therefore, for mur- 
uri. But the tendency in the language, which caused the 
final syllable of all words ending in one consonant to be 
considered in later times as short, leaves us at liberty 
to suppose that the vow^l, in this case, may have been 
originally long, and have arisen from the contraction of 
two vowels. A similar change of u to u appears in 
the ending of the Genitive Plural of nouns. (See 
Sect. 165 , p. 128.) The ending mur would thus be for 
Timur, where the first s of mususi is dropped, and the 
second preserved as r, tjje final vowel being omitted as 
usual. This point, which the other two languages above 
referred to leave in doubt, may be cleared up by a re- 
ference to the Lithuanian, which retains several forms 
elsewhere lost. In that language the corresponding syl- 
lable is long, which Schleicher {Comperulmm, p. 122) 
regards as exceptionjil, and as resisting from the affix- 
ing of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active. It 
is evidently the result of contracting two vowels to- 
gether. Litli. v^zame = 1. vehimns, the final consonant 
being lost. Lith. vezamkiB^l, vehitaxrt* The re- 
flexive pronoun is here preserved as s, the rule in Latin 
which changes it to r, or that in Greek by which it is 
dropped, not applying in this case in Lithuanian. The 
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Towel is long because originally the active me was not 
only followed by a consonant (s), but also by another 
vowel, as is manifest from the Active plural in the VMas, 
-masi. These two vowels contcacted together form i, 
and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we obtain mSasz 
1. mtlf. 

This viewis confirmed by the second person singular 
in Lithuanian, e. g. veih =s 1. veherie, in which i does 
not arise from the preservation of an originally long 
vowel (Schleicher, Comp. p. 122), but from the con- 
traction of two originally short ones ; for both the vowels 
in the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are short. The pronominal sign, which is s 
in Sanskrit and r (between vowels) in Latin, is dropped 
in Lithuanian as it is in Greek, rvin-ri being for tvwt - 
e<rot, and that for Tvm’^craa'i. We have here again an 
illustration of the way in which languages supply each 
other’s defects. The Greek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as t subscriptum, and loses the con- 
sonant (rf), whilst, the Lithuanian preserves the conso- 
nant and loses the vowel {&s). is the same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrai from vraxn, and ntur from ntuA. 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies ; 
but, whatever view be adopted as to the origin of the 
Middle forms, these anomalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language avoids them by 
satisfying itself witii participial forms ending in -mini 
= gr. -fupoi, s. -manas. 

The dual forms are : 



1S8 

1 

Sanskrit. 

2 

VXRBS 

a 

1 

A 

Greek. 

2 

$ 

Act. 

vas 

thas 

tas 

(/*«') 

TOV 

TOV 

Mid. 

vah^ 

th6 

1 





In Sanskrit, j\s far as regards the reflexive pronoun, 
the dual exactly coincides with the plural. In Greek 
the 8 of the pronoun, instead of being dropped, as in 
the plural, appears to have changed to v, as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active, fiev for 

The secondary forms exhibit a still greater abbrevia- 
tion than the prinuiry in the ^Middle as well as the 
Active. 

In the singular we have : 



Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Latin. 


l. Act. 

m 

V 

m 


Mid. 

i 

flTJV 

r 

from masi 

2. Act 

s 

s 

s 


Mid. 

thas 

cro 

ris 

yy sasi 

3. Act. 

t 

— 

t 


Mid. 

ta 

TO 

tur 

" „ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has e, as in the primary 
forms for the first conjugation, but reduced to i for the 
second. The Second Person has th for the personal 
pronoim, which is t in the pronoun, though 8 in the 
verbal forms. The consonant of the reflexive pronoun 
is preserved, but the vowel lost as in Latin. In the 
Third Person a shows the pronoun formerly was added, 
for when nothing followed, ta was reduced to ti or t 
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In Greek, again, the First Person preserves /4 of the 
personal pronoun, whilst 9 of the refleidve pronoun is 
changed to v, jus# as in the Active First Person Plural, 
-/w for fis 9 . In this case, therefore, firfi/ is for 
from fiaai. The o of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the previous presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin the secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have : 


1. Act. 

Sanskrit. 

ma 

Greek. 

fMev 

Latin. 

mus 


Mid. 

mahi 

fxsSa 

mur 

from mahasi 

2 . Act. 

ta 

re 

— 


Mid. 

dhwam 

<r^e 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3 . Act. 

n, s 

V 

nt 


Mid. 

nta 

VTO 

ntur 

„ ntasi 


' In Sanskrit the First and Thi^d Persons have merely 
reduced a + i of the primary forms to i and a. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as in the singular. The 
s, however, is reduced to a nasal (m), as in Greek. 

In Greek the Third Person only differs from the 
primary forms ; and here the 0, as in the singular, indi- 
cates the previous presence of v for <r of the reflexive 
pronoun. 

In the dual we have : 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Act. va tarn tarn 

Mid. vahi tham tarn 
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The nasal in both these languages appears to be from 
the reflexive pronoun. 


c) PBBSONS. 

£ 13 « The terminations * which denote the First, 
Second, and Third Persons, are amongst the most inte- 
resting and instructive jphenomena of language. They 
are most of them easily analysed, and illustrate the 
progressive transformation of grammar. They consist 
of the personal pronouns affixed to the verbal stems. 
The personal endings appear sometimes in a fuller, 
sometimes in a more mutilated form, and may accord- 
ingly be distinguished as heavier or primary, and 
lighter or secondarj', endings. The former are affixed 
to the principal tenses (in Greek), viz. the Present, 
Future, and Perfect ; the latter to the secondary tenses, 
viz, the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and Aorists), 
as well as the Non- Indicative Moods, except the I^t 
and the Greek Conjunctive. In Latin the First Person 
Singular preserves 7n ofrthe lighter forms, e. g. nmahavtiy 
‘ I was loving amem, ‘ I may love : ’ but has lost mi of 
the heavier forms, e. g. aino^ ‘ I love ; ’ ainahoj * I shall 
love amavi, ‘ I love(L’ The other parts have dropped 
the additional vowel (i) of the heavier forms, and thus 
the two classes in Latin are alike. In Gothic the 
heavier forms have preserved t and nt (as th and nd) 
of ti and nti, whilst the lighter have dropped the 
t which had no vowel after it. Compare fcair-i-th, 
‘ he beareth,’ with s. bhdr-a-ti ; hair-a^nA, ^ they bear,* 
with 8. bhdr-anti ; but hair^ai with s. bhdr-6-t, ^he can 
bear.’ As in Latin, in the First Person Singular, mi has 
disappeared, but m has been preserved (as u). Compare 
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hair^a^ * I bear/ with s. bh&r-&-mi, but bair-o-u, ^ I can 
bear/ with s. bhdr-fiy-am. 

The First Person Singular. 

214 . The first personal pronoun has two stems, one 
for the Nominative case and the other for the oblique 
c^es. The latter is ma, and in the weakened form -mi 
is employed in the primary, and still further reduced to 
-min the secondary forms, as an affix, to denote the First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 
taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs : 
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if 

c 





CO 


r 

nd 

.S 




• IX* 
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The primary forms always lengthen the characteristic 
vowel of the first conjugation to a, whilst the secondary 
forms leave the vowel short The treason seems to bej 
that the heavier ending mi reqpires a stronger vowel 
to support it than the lighter ending m. The endings 
is made lighter in the* secondary forma probably in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, here by the 
augment, and in the moods by the mood vowel. 

Though the connecting vowel of the first conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary as it is in the primary 
forms, yet, on the other hand, a connecting vowel is 
introduced in the second conjugation, where m would 
otherwise follow a consonant or half-vowel. 

In Greek the primary forms have -/tii in the verbs cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and m in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga- 
tioi? where the connecting vowel may be supposed to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
and dropped. Thus wC have lartf-fjLLy ‘ I stand,’ and 
^ I bear.’ In the secondary forms -v occurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent fqr the Sanskrit m when 
final, e. g. in the Imperfect ‘ I was standing,’ 

and ^ I was bearing.’ 

In Latin this ending is almost universally lost, and -d 
left, like the in Greek verbs, in the primary forms, 
e. g. Present sUOy * I stand fer^Oy ^ I bear.’ There are 
a few exceptions, such as stt-m and inqua-viy and even 
there only m, not mif is preserved. In the secondary 
forms m is preserved as in Sanskrit and Greek (i^), e. g. 
Imperfect s^o&a-m, ^I was standing,’ and 
‘ I was bearing.’ 

In Gothic the primary forms , present only one in^ 
stance of the preservation of -m for mi in the substantive 
verb i-m, * I am and thus thfe work of destruction hSs 
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gone further than even in Latin. In the othor instances, 
e. g. bair-a, * I bear,’ etc., a is weaker than « &nd 6 in 
lIBhreek and Latin. The secondary forms, however, pre- 
serve u for m, and in^this vocabsing of the consonant 
’the language has again proved weaker than the L4tin. 
Compare 6air-a-tt, ‘ I may bear,’ with 1. fer-a-m. 

In Anglo-Saxpn eo-m, and in English a-m, we have 
likewise the consonant of the original ending in a single 
word only. Elsewhere there is no trace of it. 

The following list illustrates the formation of the 
First Person Singular : 



Greek. Latin. Gothic. 


f 


s 

I 
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fivaha-m avaz^-m eZ^o-v veheba-m ‘Iwascyiying 
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The First Person Plural. 

2ilS« The nominative plural of the pronoun in the 
Vfedas is asniiy probably for masmS^ from ma-Bma*>i, 
including the pronominal particle sma. If this be the 
origin of the verbal aflSx, it has in rj^ost coses been 
greatly curtailed, which would not be surimsing; for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the verbs 
very cumbersome, and we have seen that language re- 
sorts to many devices to prevent this. The Vedas have 
the ending -inusi, and the Zend -mahiy e. g. v. dad- 
mibi and z. ‘ we give.’ They are the nearest 

approach to th^ supposed original masmfe. In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have -wwis, sometimes -7na, and the 
secondary forms regularly -ma. The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular, 
e. g. hhdr-d-mBB and hAd)*-a-ma, ^ we bear;’ sdrp-a- 
mas and sdrp-d-xaeiy ‘we creep;’ d-bhar-a-ma, ‘we 
were bearing.’ The Greek has -/Lt£y in older and dia- 
lectic words, but elsewhere -/iw in both primary and 
secondary forms. The change of r to v is unusual, but 
not without example in other parts of the language, 
e. g. IpTr-o-^Ltcv, ‘we creep;’ ‘we bear;’ 

0 -/X 6 V, ‘ we were bearing.’ The Latin likewise has but 
one form of this affix, i. e. -musy e. g, serp^i-moBj 
/( 0 r-i-mu 8 ,/er-e- 6 a-mus. In Gothic the primary forms, 
as in the singular, have suffered greater loss than the 
secondary. For the Sanskrit -mas of the former we 
find only m, whilst the Sanskrit -ma of the latter is 
preserved entire, e. g. bair-a-m, * we bear,’ and hair- 
ai-mOy * we may bear.’ We see here the same relation 
between the endings and the previous syllable as in the 
Sanskrit forms ho' dh-a-mi and d-h6dh-a-m ; i. e. the 
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stronger vowel ai sustains the heavier ending -ma^ and 
the weaker vowel a the lighter ending -m. In Anglo- 
Saxon there is n in some forms, which may, however, 
be the third person used for the first. The English has 
entirely lost this affix. 

The following list illustrates the First Person Plural : 




The First Person DuaL 


2X6. The Sanskrit has -vas for the primary and 
for the secondary forms, differing from the plural affix 
in substituting v for m, a change which takes place in 
other parts of speech as well. Indeed, till plural of the 
first personal pronoun itself presents an instance of it 
in the nominative : Yayam may be supposed to be for 
mayam, of which am is an affix as in yuy^im* We 
have, then, or ma + iy which wou^cf be written 
miy and differs from masme (ma-sma + i, the supposed 
original of the Veda form asine' ) only in the absence of 
the particle S7‘/ia, which is uniformly absent from the 
nominative in Sanskrit, me would then correspond to 
Uy Nom. Plur. of the third personal pronoun. If, 
then, V has resulted from an earlier lUy the dual may 
be regarded as sprung from the plural. The first conju- 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to d, as in the 
singular and plural, e. 6/idr-d-va8, * we two bear 
t/idr-e-va, ^ we two may bear.’ In Gothic the Conjunc- 
tive has -I’d like the Sanskrit, e. g. 6afc?*-ai-va, * we 
two may bear the Present Ind. from a-«s, and .this 
from a-'vasy e. g. hair-bSy ‘ we two bear,’ of which, how- 
ever, properly only -as belongs to the affix ; the Prete- 
rite has -d for uu, and this for u-r, and again for VrVOy 
e. g. mafj-iiy ‘ we both could.’ Here, again, only one n 
belongs to the affix. These cases also furnish instances 
of the stronger syllable supporting the heavier ending, 
and vice versa. In Anglo-Saxon the verbs have no 
dual forms. In Greek the place of the First Person 
Dual is supplied by the forms of the First Person 
Plural. In Latin there is no dual. 
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The following list iUnstrates the First Person Dual : 


Sanskrit. 

Gothic. 

English. 

8-vas 

sij-u 

^ we two are ’ 

bh&ra-vas 

bair-6s 

‘ we two bear ’ 

v&hfirvas 

vig-&s 

‘ we two carry ’ 

sya-va 

isijai-va • 

' we two may be ’ 

bhdrS-va 

bairai-va 

^ we two may bear ’ 

dvaha-va 

vag-fi 

‘we two were carrying’ 


The Second Person Singular. 

217 « The second personal pronoun is in Sanskrit 
twa (probably from tu\ a weakened form of which, -si, is 
employed as the verbal affix. The change of the conso- 
nant to -s is shown in the Greek pronoun, which is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to s, and 
euphonic laws in some cases change si to shi. The cor- 
responding forms in Zend are -Ai (for si) and -a, which 
is sometimes represehted by -# as in the nominative of 
nouns, e. g. s. bhgvaBi^ z. ftavahl, Hhou art;’ v. /r^'- 
shi, z. Ici^rin'dieidy ‘thou makest;’ s. aftrfis (dbravis), 
z. mrauB, ‘thou spakest;’ s. prof zravayaSy z. frazrd^ 
vayo (6 for as), ‘ thoiEdidst cause to hear.’ In Greek 
the full form -at is found in old and dialectic forms, 
e. g. Doric icr-cr4 ^ thou art but usually the i is drawn 
back into the previous syllable, which is frequently the 
case in the Greek language when the consonant be- 
tween it and a preceding vowel is not dropped, e. g. 

for x^?^* Thus both the primary and secondary 
forms in Greek end in e. g. TUTirr-ts* (for iwr-a-at), 
‘ thou strikest,’ and tfruirrr-^, ‘ thou wast striking.’ 
In Latin likewise we have only -s in both primary 
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and secondary forms, e. g. am&Bf ithou lorest }* amd- 
hiiB, ‘ thou wast loving.’ The vowel, however, in the 
primary fonns may be supposed, as in Greek, to be 
incorporated in the preceding long syllable of the vowel 
stems, but preserved as a connecting vowel after the 
consonant stems, as in leg-iB, * thou readeat,’ etc. The 
GPothic also has the two forms -/a and -a: gr. 
compared with go. t'iV/a-is, ‘ thou earnest,’ and gr. 
with go. sijai-By ‘ thou mayest be.’ 

The original consonant of this affix was t (twa), and 
by a euphonic law in the Germanic languages this letter 
causes t of tlie root to become s; hence the Gothic 
verbs whose roots end in a dental terminate in -at in the 
Second Person Singular, e. g. nuBt, ‘thou knowest,’ 
from the root rid; fco/st, from the rootW//<i. The same 
compound at was afterwards added to other verbs, and 
regarded as the normal ending of the »Second Person 
Singidar. This fact explains the •at of the corresponding 
Er:glish and German forms, e. g. brinf/Bty brovghteBty 
pr(vi aesty pi'a ’i-aeilst. In art the s has been softened 
to r. The at in tlie Lj^Jn Perfects is owing perhaps 
to a similar cause. In the Greek forms ‘thou 

wast,’ and olaSay ‘ thou knowest/ tlie dental affix of the 
latter has changed S of oiBa to cr, and in both cases <r 
has changed the following t t<%*9. In several words, 
such as l^cr^a, ‘ thou saidst,’ for <rSa has been 

used in imitation of olaSay just as in Gothic at has 
been used for t 

The Imperative of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
and of the fit conjugation in Greek, has an aspirated affix, 
i. e. -dhi (sometimes weakened to -Ai) in Sanskrit^ -dhi 
( sometimes weakened to -di) in Zend, and -St in Greek. 
This affix clearly contains the original dental of the 
pronoun, as does also the Latin Future Imperative 
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am&Ao, *loYe ttoi/ etc. Bi^t whence comes the 
aspiration in theWrmer languages? In Greek the 
aspiration often serves as a substitiile for a. It may 
be so in this case : could it in the other languages^ and, 
if so, from whence came the 8 ? 

The reduplicated Preterites have •tha, in which the 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influetbe 
of some consonant in a particular case, and afterwards 
have been generalised by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to at in the Germanic languages. Bopp traces 
the aspiration to the w of the original pronoun. 

The Second Person Singular is Illustrated in the 
following list : 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. 



&vaha-B avaz-6 slx^’9 veheba-s 
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The 8ec<md Person PhiraU 

2X8. The Sanskrit and Zend both have -tAa in the 
primary and -to in the secondary forms ; the Greek has 
-T<, the Latin -iis, and the Gothic -to, in both primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has -te in the Ino- 
perative. There are no remains of it in English. 

This ending seems to be formed fronj the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yu. 
The aspiration in the Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiarity of these lan- 
guages. It appears as a vocal aspirate in the Middle 
forms dhw6 and dhwam. We have thus both aspirates 
in the plural, as we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Gothic to is the regular representative in that lan- 
guage of an older t The Anglo-Saxon has likgwise 
to (dh), %veorthadh, * ye become.’ In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The 8 in ^e Latin forms is' difficult to account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
sma in a plural form, twasmV, similar to the asme' 
(masme) of the First Person Plural. 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Person Plural : 



SAQskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Ihigluh. 
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liyalia-ta avaza-ta velieba-tis 
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The Second Person Dual. 

2X9m The Sanskrit has 4haB in the primary and 
-tarn in the secondary forms ; the Zend has --thd = s. 
thas in the primary forms ; the Greek has and 
the Gothic -to, in both. Sanskrit m and Greek p, as a 
lighter substitute for a, occur also in other instances. 
These forms are therefore consistent with one another, 
with the re-appearance of the aspirate in Sanskrit and 
Zend. As the dual and plural are of the same fprigin, 
the 8 in these cases is supposed to furnish an additional 
confirmation of the view suggested above in regard to 
the plural, that the affix was originally supplied by a 
form containing the particle sma. 

The following list exhibits the endings of the Second 
Person Dual : 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Gothic. Engliilf. 
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&Yaliartam Ayfrrav * je two were canying ^ 
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The Third Person SingVlaT. 

220 . The third personal pronoun is ta. This^ in 
Sanskrit, becoipes •ti in the third person singular of 
the primary forms (-<u in the Imperative), and -t in 
the secondary forms, e. g. ddd&tly ‘ he gives ; ' d(idyd% 
‘ he may give.’ In Zend the ending is and e. g. 
dadhdiXi and daidhyaiL In Greek the primary forms 
have for the verbs in ai^ and for the veij)s in ho «, 
the T being dropped in accordance with a general eu- 
phonic law. The forms in which t is changed to <r, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which the t is lost. 
Both the first person and the ^hird (-o) and i), when 
compared with the earlier forms and (-rt or) -<r^, 
show the destructive effect of time. The original -rt is 
preserved in the substanture verb ioTL, owing probably 
to its being preceded by a nard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms. 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endinga in Greek, the secondary 
forms would end in -t, but this letter, when final, is 
almost universally dropped, e. g. StSmcri^ * he gives 
rinrrsL^ ^ he strikes ’ (for TVTrrs-rC ) ; ervirrsy ^ he was strik- 
ing ’ (for stuttts-t). In Latin both forms have -if, the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
daX (comp. s. dddati) and deX (comp, s. dadya't).. The 
Gothic has -f/t in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular Gothic representative of 
an older t. It thus agrees with the Latin in the primary 
forms, but has suffered greater loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. itith, ‘ eateth,’ and sijaij compared with 1. 
siety ^ he may be.’ In Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise tA, which is lost in the secondary. The 
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older English agrees with the Gothic and Anglo*»Saxon, 
e. g. eoteth in tijie Present and ate in the Past tense. 
The th has in later times become reduc^* to e. This 
change of sound has become generalised in the German 
language^ where s usually stands in place of ih^ which 
would be the proper equivalent for an English t and for 
an older d, e.g. 1. e. what, ger. woM^ 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Singular : 



SansUt. Zend. Greek. Latin, Gothic. Engiyi, 
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dyEli8i*t yclicl^rt *— ■ " ■ *li6 WAS CAiry^g 
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Tlie Third Person PluraL 

22ila The Sanskrit has in the primary forms for the 
Third Person Plural -nti {•ntu in the Imperative); n is 
dropped in the reduplicated verbs of the third class, 
probably to lii^hten the word at one end, as tlie redupli- 
cation makes it heavier at the other. The secondary 
forms have -n only in some cases and -s in others. 
Where the stem, ends in a consonant the connecting 
vowel a (u before s) is inserted, e. g. tishthantiy ^they 
stand dihhttU ‘ they give ahharaiiy * they were 
bearing;' ‘they may stand.’ The Zend 

has ^nti and -h in the two fonn.s, with a connecting b 
where necessary, e. g. /^Vcnti, ‘ they stand,’ and /iw- 
hnjen, ‘they may stand.’ n (ire(‘k the primary forms 
have -VTi in earlier examples, with n connecting o after 
consonant stems. Tti lattT examj)les rt is changed to 
crc, whilst v i.s vocalis(‘d, so tliat by it the preceding 
vowel is lengtli(*nf*d or clianged to a diphthong. Hence 
the forms -ovatj -dau e. g. Doric hilovTu Attic SiBovai, 
‘they give;’ Doric i(ndvTh Attic la-TacTL, ‘they stand,’ 
In the Epic evrt and tlie Attic fieri', f alone repre- 
sents the ver])al root -ey, whilst, in fieri, v of the ending 
is represented by i. In tlie Doric fovri the connecting 
vowel o indicat(‘s the pri'sonce originally of tlie full 
verbal root, making iaovTi. The secondary forms have 
-Z/, e. g, s(l>spoi;, ‘ thiiv were hearing.’ Tlie Latin has 
preserved in both forms, e.g. .s/ont, ‘ they stand ;’ 
stenty ‘ they may stand.’ Tlie Gothic hius - 7 uZ in the 
primary forms, in which d may have been pronounced 
dh (the Gothic representative of an older /), fxs we have 
seen to be prokible in other cfwes; or, a.s Bopp suggests, 
the change may he referred to a preference for the 
combination nd. The Gothic Preterite has -u-n, 
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analogous to the Sanskrit -u-s in the Reduplicated 
Preterite, e. g. haihaiintk^ * they were called,’ com- 
pared with s. (VsuBi ‘ they were.’ It is important to 
notice the relation of the nasal and sibilant {n and s) 
in these cases. We have had other instances in the 
Greek forms for the First Person Plural (-/aei/ and 
We shall find another illustration of tt in the Third Per- 
son Dual. The secondary forms have -na, in which they 
agree as usual with the Greek, but are inferior to the 
Latin in the loss of the L No very satisfactory reason 
appears for the final a. e. g. ‘they are;’ fcaz- 

ra/na, ‘ they may bear.’ In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserved, and in modern English not at all. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Plural : 


V 2 




&vaha-n avaz6-n ? veheba-nt ‘they were 
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The Third Person Dual 

Tbe Third Person has -tas for the dual in the 
primary and 4am, in the secondary forms of Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. 6/idrrttas, ‘they two bear,’ and dftAaratam, 
‘ they two were bearing.’ m and s seem here to be inter- 
changeable, as we found n and s in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel in -tarn may be owing to a 
similar cause to that which produces it in the First 
Person Singular and Plural Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-mas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual to give it this 
power ; for in the secondary forms of the first person 
-m has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in dhharam. In Zend the primary forms have 
-to, e. g. vahhsayatb, ‘ they two (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow.’ There are no instances of the 
secondary forms. In Greek we find -rov in the primary 
and -Tr)v or -twv in the secondary forms, e. g. ^epsTOVy 
‘they two bear;’ ‘ they two were bearing;’ 

^epkav, ‘ let the two bear.’ *ThS nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Gothic there is no Third Person 
Dual. 

The following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual ; 



Sanskrit. Zend. Gr*'*ek. ' English. 
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‘ they two were carrying ^ 
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d ) THE WEIGHT OF THE PERSONAL ENDINGS. 

22i3. An important source of change in words lies 
in the difference in the weight of affixes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germanic languages. He supposes the 
influence of this principle to have been recognised, but 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan- 
guages. The loss of the root- vowel of the substantive verb 
before the heavy affixes in Sanskrit, at tha same time 
as it is retained in the Greek and some other languages, 
shows that no such influence was allowed to the heavy 
affixes as long as these languages formed one, e. g. : 


Sanskrit. 

Singular. 

ds-mi, am’ 

IL-si 

ds-ti 

Plural. 

8-mas 

s-tha 

s-dnti 

Dual. 

s-was 

s-thas 

6-tas 


Oreek, 

(from ia-fil) 

ia-ai 

icr^ri 

kr-Tov 

icr-Tov 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 
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form, or is strengthened or enlarged, when the ending^ 
is light ; hut when the ending is heavy, the stem is 
commoply abbreviated. 

The following list shows this variety of operation : 





•3 b <«8 <e3 

I I 1 i 


Eb -o 
a 


B 

I 


cS 


I 


Ph 
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The root-vowel is preserved, though in a shortened 
form (o), in the Greek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms have entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This is accounted for by the fact that in Greek 
the endings are lighter upon the whole than in Sanskrit. 

A similar difference appears in the Imperfect. In 
the Aorist, however, in cases where the reduplication is 
not employed, the Sanskrit preserved the root-vowel 
long, the Greek short, as follows : 


o 


'3 

(O 

a 


{2 


si 


f ? Y 

I j j 


oi 


g 


o 

‘S< 



<53 

-O 'V 
Ki 


<c3 

^c3 


cd 

I ^ 

^ <05 



I 


I 

Si 


•a 

a 


^ CO 
•'vit -m 




ss 


62 e| 4 g 

S8 SS JS-S 

'I 
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In the above list the Sanskrit seems to have suf- 
fered no diminution of the Aorist stem (except in the 
3rd Plur.), probably because the words, not having a 
reduplication, were not felt to need any such relief. In 
the Greek a diiferent principle seems to have been 
followed, and the same reduction of the stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Imperfect. 
A similar difference appears b(,‘tweeu the Sanskrit 
bhd'mi, ‘I shine,’ and the Greek ‘ I say,’ both 
being from the same root, and conjugated in the Present 
and Imperfect Indicative us follows : 



Sanskrit. Greek. Sanskrit. Greek. 
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t ^ i 


i * » 

•I. -I. -is 

I? JS' ^§■'2 


iS" :§• 



c8 

S 

d 


? 

i 

<ei 
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The omission of gnna before heavy endings is an- 
other illustration of their influence, as in the following 
examples from the root i : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Singular. 

e -mi, ‘ I go ’ 


e-shi 

sUf 

^'-ti 

tl-CL (-T*) 

Plural. 

i-mds 

i-fiiif 

i-thfi 

r-re 

y-dnti 


Dual. 

i-vris 

— 

i-tluis 


i-tas 

i-TOV 


In Gothic the influence of the weight of the endings 
is manifest in such Preterites as ‘ he bit,’ where, 
though the ending is entirely gone, the guna is pre- 
served as in the Sanskrit reduplicated form hihh^'da; 
whilst it is omitted in the plural * we bit,’ as in 

the Sanskrit hihhid-imd. The difference in Anglo- 
Saxon is similar, i. e. hkt and hiUon, For the same 
reason the 2 Sing. ‘ thou didst bind,’ has the 

stronger vowel a with the lighter ending, originally only 
t ; whilst bnncUumy ‘ we bound,’ has the weaker u with 
the heavier ending. In Anglo-Saxon the 2 Sing, and 
the 1 Plur. both have u, bmid-e and tund-ttm. The same 
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cause admits or prevents guna in Gothic, just as we saw 
to be the case in Sanskrit and Greek, e. g. from the root 
vid: 


Sanskrit. 

Sing. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

vS'd-a, * I know ’ 

olh’-a 

vait 

wat 

ve't-tha 

o2o’-3a 

vais-t 

was-t 

ve'd-a 

dlS-s 

vait 

“wat 

Plur. 

vid-md 

iS-fisv 

vit-u-m 

wit-o-n 

vid-d-(tha) 


vit-u-th 

wit-e 

vid-us 


vit-u-n 

wit-a-n 

Dual. 

vid-vd 

— 

vit-u 


vid-d-thus 

vid-d-tus 

la^Tov 

tO-TOP 

vit-u-ts 

■ 


The 0 in the Greek ot corresponds to Sanskrit a, as 
well as the more usual g does, and therefore ot is a pro- 
per equivalent for s. 6 (for a + i). 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endings which 
were originally heavy appear as light ones, because 
some of their letters have been lost or weakened, but 
their original influence on the root remains ; e. g. dhi^ 
bhr-i has a lighter ending now than dtibhar-ctm, yet 
the latter has guna and the former not — the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in dbibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only*a slight remains. So 
also re in to’-re represents an originally heavier ending 
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than Sa in ohr-Sa ; the former therefore prev^ent«, but 
the latter permits pfuiuu 

The following is a list of the two claiwea of endbgs 
in Sanskrit and (Ireek : 


Light : 

mi 

si 

ti 

m 

s 

t 


flC 

ff(t) 

Tt 

p 


(t) 

Heavy : 

vas 

thas 

tas 

wa 

tarn 

tarn 



70U 

rov 

— 

TOP 

TffV 


— 

tha 

nti 

Ilia 

til 

n(t) 


fl€V 

re 

VTi 

flip 

re 

p(r) 


e 

se 

te 

a, i 

thas 

ta 


fi(U 

<Tai 

rai 

fitfp 

<ro 

TO 


valie 

fithO 

ate 

vahi 

at ham 

utam 


fl£%V 

c>%v 

<r.9oi/ 

fieSop 

a^op 

aSfjv 


mahe 

dhwe 

nte 

nialii 

dhwam 

nta 




yrat 

fi£*)a 

oSe 

pro 

llie 1 

aw wli 

lidi tlmajet luces 

or enlarges the body of a 

word to 

(waintrrbalano 

• tb(‘ gn 

‘ater or h 

ss weight 

which 

has to 1 

add< 

'd to tlu; 

end appears to h 

lave been 

almost 

as powe 

rful ill 

1 (iothic 

as in (i 

reek anil 

Sanskrit, 

whilst 

in Latin it 

has been cotnp 

iarativeiy 

inactive. 

This 


julds anothfT in.staiXM* to several already noticed in 
which tli<* (iotliie reJ^'tohles the (ireek language nioi 
than it does the Latin. 

f') roxjrGATio.vs, 

224* Tlie‘ Conjugation refers to the manner in 
which the stem and ending of verbs are united together. 
Eveiy variety of this kind, however, does not form a 
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distinct conjugation. Those methods which nearly re-- 
semble one another are classified together, and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages rarely co- 
incide. The forms which are classed together in one 
language are distributed ^amongst two or three conju- 
gations in another language ; and those which in one 
are separated are united in the other. 

The Sanskrit verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again, are ar- 
ranged in two divisions forming two conjugations. The* 
ground of this distinction is, that the verbs in one 
division insert some letter or letters between the root 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. 

The first conjugation, in which a connecting letter or 
letters are inserted hetiveen the root and the ending^ 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10. The first inserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root- vowel, e. g. bo'dh^a-ti^ ‘ he knows,’ 
from the root budh; the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits guna, e.g. tud’-d^tiy , ^ he thumps’ 
(Engl. thud)y from tud; the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts yUy e. g. zuch-ya-^tiy ‘ he is 
clean,’ from znch; and the tenth inserts aya with 
guna, and accents the first syllable of ayUy e. g. ch6^ 
fiya ‘ he steals,’ from chur. 

* The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the rooty or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable na (nu), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conjugation the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. div^'sh’-ti, ^ he hatesi’ 
from dwish; the third reduplicates and gunaes the 
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root, e, g. bibhai^ii, ‘ he bears,’ from bhf ; the seventh 
inserts na in the root, e, g. ytm£k--ti, * he joins,’ from 
yuj, j. being changed to k by the influence of the hard 
consonant t ; the fifth and eighth^ which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to one and the same class, affix 
the gunaed form of nu, to the root, e. g. chin&'^'ti, 
^ he gathers,’ from cA/, and tanb'^ii^ ^ he stretches,’ from 
tari ; and the nhitk adds n/i and (before ‘ heavy ’ endings) 
nt to the root, e. g. yunk'-ii, ‘ he binds,’ and yui^'- 
maSy ‘ we bind,’ from yu. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three classes, viz. 2, 
3, and 7, which add the ending hnumliatdyto the root, 
and none to the mere unaltered root. The 5, 8, and 9 
might very appropriately be put with tlie first conju- 
gation, as inserting a connecting syllable ; for na of the 
ninth is as much a connecting syllable as ya of the 
fourth class, neither of them affecting the sense of the 
word. Indeed, we find that these forms are united 
under one conjugation in the Greek language, 

225 . The -ct) conjugation in (ircel^ answers TLo the 
first in Sanskrit, but it includes also several other forms. 
Those which have e as a coniu'cting vowel (o before 
nasals), without guna, like Aey (e. g. Xiy-e-rf, ‘ye say;’ 
Xiy-o-/xei/, ‘we say ’), aiiswtT to the s. sixth chiss ; those 
^hich also guna the root-vowel, like (j)vy ( e. g. <f>evy^i»Tiy 
*je flee;’ (f>sir/-‘0-g,sv, *we flee’), answer to the s. first 
class. Such verbs as Taacra) belong to the s. fourth 
class; for Ttta-o-fi-Tf, ‘ye order,’ rdc^ao-^evy ‘we ordet,’ 
are for ra/y-ie-rej in which ib and to are ecjui- 

valent to s. ya. The pure verbs, i, e. those in -/«, -ow, 
-a<», belong to the s. tenth class, y being lost, unless 
perhaps a represents ay ; e. g. ‘ ye love,’ &yX- 

06 -T€, ‘ ye show,’ and rt/a-as-r^, ‘ ye honour,’ ore for ^tX- 
a(y)a-Tf, Sj?X-a(y)a-T£, and rt/^-aya-r^. But the con- 
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jugation also includes such words as SaKveo, ‘I bite,’ 
which belongs to the ninth class, with the vowel, how- 
ever, short, e. g. In tvtt-ts-ts we have the 

addition of ta to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several other fonUs which 
are peculiar to the Greek, showing that in the arrange- 
ment of their conjugations each language has acted 
independently. The general charact^ of the -ci con- 
jugation is that e(o before nasals) conWcts the ending 
to the stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrit. 

The -yat conjugation omits this connecting vowel,' and 
adds the ending either (1 ) immediately to the root, with- 
out or with guna, e. g. icr-r/, ^ he is,’ from 60", ^ he 

goes,’ from I ; or (2) to the root enlarged by pv (v), as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
giyia, e. g. ‘he shows or (3) to the root en- 

larged by vTj (i/d), answering to the ninth class in Sans- 
krit, e. g. ‘ he tames.’ 

It thus appears that although the arrangement of the 
conjugations is based in these Janguages upon the same 
general principles, yet that the details w’^ere not settled 
till after they had become separate and independent of one 
anotlier. This is singularly illustrated in the treatment 
of the root y\cjy the Greek equivalent for which is 
The s. form yH-na'-k^ti has no guna, and inserts oia in 
the middle of the root yu-j, whilst the gr. form fevy- 
vv'-ai^ ‘ he yokes,’ has guna in the root, and adds vv after 
the root. " These forms do not appear to be the repre- 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
derived one from the other, but to be independently con- 
structed out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. 

226 . The Latin language has four conjugations. 

Q 
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Of tbese^ however, three, L e* the I, 2, and 4, are only 
xnodi6cation8 of the tenth class in Sanskrit They 
thus severally resemble the Greek verbs in -<£o>, 
and and, like them, should be classed in one conju- 
gation. The 8. aya becomes a + a or d in the first, 
a-fi or & in the second, and o-f i or t in the fourth 
conjugation. The third conjugation in Latin includes 
a great variety of verbs taken iikliscriminately from 
almost all the ten chisses in Sanskrit. The fourth class 
is recognisable in the 1 Sing, of 8uch verbs as capio, 
though tlie other forms are reduced to a resemblance 
with those verbs which belong to the sixth class; e. g, 
in CiipA’-vuiSy only i intervenes l>etween the root and 
ending, as in 

227* The Gothic language has preserveil ya of the 
fourth class more completely than is done in Latin, in 
the forms Ja and j/, pronounced ya and yi. 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic, aid 
their difference from the Latin, arc seen in the following 
instances : 



lubh-ya-mi, ^ I desire ’ haf-ja, ‘ I lift ’ (heave) cap-i-o, * I take ’ 
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lubh-ya-tas 
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/) FORMATION OF TENSES. 

2iZBm In the original construction of language it is 
evident that there was •the intention of marking the 
difference of time by a corresponding variety in the 
forms of expression. In the Indo-European languages 
slight modifications in the forms of the same word 
were at first made to answer this purpose. What was 
the primitive meaning of the letters or syllables guided 
to form tensesdt is not easy in all cases to determine; 
but it is possible to classify the forms actually in use, 
and by comparing them one with another to throw some 
light upon this difficult question. 

Whatever the primitive signs of tense were, they have 
in progress of time been gradually mutilated and de- 
stroyed, so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of Western luirope as the 
original inhabitants are from its s<jil. The analytical 
method has completely established its power in this 
respect over a largd part of tlie English language; but 
its operation h<as been to symmi‘tri(‘al as well as com- 
plete, that the English language has a considerable 
advantage over most others with regard to the precision 
with which tlie time of an action can be expressed. 
We mention the subject somewdiat in detail here for the 
purpose of reference when examining each particular 
tense. 

22i9a The three main divisions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, are presented in at least four 
different modifications, expressed by distinct forms of 
speech. For, in regard to each of these tenses, an action 
is represented as incomplete or complete at that time. 
Each of these in|pmplete or complete actions is either 
nstrrated or described. Thus there are furnished four 
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varieties for each tense. We will take the word ^go’ as 


an example : 

Present Tense, Incomplete* 
Narrative: ^Igo’ 
Descriptive : ‘ I am going* 

Past Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ^ I went * 
Descriptive : ‘ I was going ’ 

Future Tense, Incomplete. 
Narrative : ‘ I shall go * 
Descriptive : ‘ I shall be 
going’ 


Complete. 

‘ I have gone ’ 

‘ I have been going ’ 

Complete. 

^ I had^one * 

^ I had been going ’ 

Complete. 

‘ I shall have gone ’ 

^ I shall have .been 
going* 


The difference in regard to time between the primary 
divisions is very obvious : * we^jt * cannot be used of to- 
morrow, nor ^ shall go ’ of yesterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions are not so great, 
but still they are considerable. For instance, the 
Narrative forms may express a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions ; the former may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the 
continuance of an action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms, 
‘ I gain an advantage * denotes that I am at present 
receiving the advantage, but may not have yet acquired 
its full amount. On the other hand, ‘ I have gained an 
advantage’ denotes that I ha\% no more of that advan- 
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tage to acquire, but that at the present time the gain is 
complete. 

There are many ways in which the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
illustratiMl, but the above will sufficiently answer the 
purpose of showing how methodically and completely 
the analytical method oxpn*.sse8 tin* relations of time. 
We have no less than twelve different fonns for as 
many varieties of tense. The en<l is gained in modem 
languages by qj^eans of auxilian,' verbs, which is charac- 
teristic of the analytical method; but in most of the 
languages under our present eonsideratiou the synthe- 
tical method is employed for tint same ptirpose, and 
seems to have been employed exclusive!}’ in tbeir original 
structure. It consists in makin^^’arious inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom- 
] dished by means' of auxiliaru*s. 

The same primary distinctions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, belong to butli systems. We begin 
with the Pr(*scnt, as containing the simpler forms. 


The V resent Tense, 

230 . The incomplete and the complete are distin- 
guished as Present and Perfect, but no distinction of form 
is made in the older languages between tlie narrative 
and descriptive of the Present, 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliary, 
therefore properly no indication of time. It is doubtful 
whether it is the same in the sjoithetical system. Some 
suppose the strengthened forms of tlie Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time ; others sup])ose that 
they contain no such meaning, but that the present is 
sufficiently indicated by the absence of all reference to 
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any other time. We will first take an example of the 
Present Tense Indicative from the first Sanskrit conju- 
gation, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion : 
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The^ Anglo-Saxon tmg^-an or weg-<in has little trace 
of the connecting vowel. In examining these forms, 
we see that between the root of the verb and the 
personal terminations different vowels are inserted, 
which, however, have probably all originated from the 
same. In Sanskrit they are a and (before Labials) 
in Zend a, (before Labials) d, and ; in Greek t and 
(before Niisals) o ; in Latin i and (before n) v ; and in 
Gothic i and a. The origin of them all is the a which 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this merely a ‘connecting’ 
vowel, or is it inteiidotl to express the Present tense? 
It can hardly be the latter, b«*canse it is uised also in the 
Past, L e. the Imperfect tense. Again, in other verlS, 
syllables containing also a consonant are similarly in- 
serted, and with a greater varieU in Greek than in 
Sanskrit. Are we, with P<jtt, to regfird these lus the 
grammatical expressions of the present time ? If so, 
w^hy are they also used in Past tenst s (i*. g. the Imper- 
fect), and w^u’^ is siu-h a varit*ty of forms adopted fb 
express one idea? On the other hand, if they are not 
intended to express the r^*lations of time, for what pur- 
pose are they inserted ? 

In regard to guna, Popp thus expresses himself in 
the second edition of his Vcrgl. Graynmatih^ vol. ii. 
p. 378: 

‘ I cannot ascribe a grammatical meaning to llie guna in the 
conjugation of Sanskrit and its sister languages, but explain it as 
resulting merely from a desire for fulness of form which causes 
the lighter vowels i and u to be strengthened — to be propped up as 
it were — by prefixing a, wliilst a itself, being the heaviest vowel, 
needs no foreign help. If, as is done by Pott (El Forsch. i. 60), 
guna be regarded in the Present and Imperfect as an expression 
of the continuance of an action, a difficulty will be felt, which ho 
also found, in the fact that guna is not confined to these tenses, 
but, in verbs with the lighter stem vowels i and «, accompanies 
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the root through almost all tenses and moods, not only in Sanskrit 
but also in its sister languages in Europe, wherever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all. As^ for example, in 
Greek, \fiina and ^tvyu» cannot free themselves again from the € 
inserted in the roots except so far that c is changed to a 

in XiXocTra, and the Aorist IXcirov, has the pure root, which 1 
cannot ascribe to the meaning of this Aorist, but to the ctrcum* 
stance that the Second Aorist generally inclines to preserve the 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter bat 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as in Srpawov 
as compared with Irpi^pa and irptirov. In meaning, too, the Second 
Aorist agrees with the First, and yet the latter retains the guna 
if it belongs to the verb at all. Considmng this inclination of the 
Second Aorist to preserve the root unchanged, the distinction 
between such forms as tXiTrov, t^vyov, and the Imperfect, 

cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
is not represented as a ^ting one, whilst^ on the contrary, in the 
Imperfect and PresenlWonti nuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ 

If, then, as seems the more likely, these letters and 
syllables inserted between the root and the personal 
ending were not intended as expressions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time, A state- 
ment is supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct indication of time is given with the Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
be somAhing analogous^ in the Present And yet it is 
not difficult to couteive that a necessity for it might be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to show that ^ I go ’ refers to 
the present ; ]jut if it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this : shall go.’ There 
is, therefore, a close anatogy in this between the old and 
modern languages — between the synthetical and analy- 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similmty 
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between this indication of tenses in verbs and the ex> 
presfflon of number in' nouns ; for whilst* the number 
is specially indicated in the Plural and Dual, there is 
nothing to denote number in the Singular. We thus 
see in the original representation of tense and number 
the operation of the same mental laws. 

The Imperfect Tense. 

231 . The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the first and second forms of the l*ast in 
the table on page 229, viz. ‘ I went’ and ‘ I wjus going.’ 
The Imperfect includes the Single-formed Augmented 
Preterite in Sanskrit, and the Imperfect in Greek and 
Latin. 

The following examples are from the first conjuga- 
tion : 



Sanskrit. Greek. Liatin, JbngiislL 
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The root and the connecting vowel, i. e. 6Aar, a, are 
the same as in the Present. The personal endings differ 
only in being the light instead of tlie heavy forms, 
which is probably inteudfeti to compensate for the addi- 
tional vowel which is prefixed to the word, viz. a- in Sans- 
krit and i- in Greek. This prefix, which is called the 
'Augment, constitutes the only essential difference of 
the Imperfect from the Present in form ; and as it is 
universally preserved, it is evidently for the purpose 
of denoting the difference in meaning, which is also 
uniform. The difference is that of pnet instead of 
present time ; therefore the Augment is t he sign of the 
Past tense. 

IMien the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the luiiicative, they were felt to 
be a sufficient distinction from the Present, luid hence 
we find the Augment in many cjises omitted. In Zend 
the Augment is usually wanting, e. g. in the first conju- 
gation, z. frCuhiizahn, ‘ I showisr = s. Apriiilr inyam, 
‘1 caused to show;’ in the second conjugation, z. dn- 
daiim = s. wladharn, ‘ J put.’ In Latin, whilst the 
Augment is omitted, a syllable is insiTted lu'tween the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings. This 
syllable ba is probably a part of the substantive verb 
as it appears in the Perfect fui, or an older form /lui. 
From this ba would come by changing u to b, and 
dropping the preceding consonant, as is done in h-ellum 
for du-ellum. The omission of the Augment, and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
substantive verb, are not confined to the I^tin langui^. 
The same is done in the Armenian, Lithuanian, and 
Slavonian. In this, however, all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Greek Weak (First) Aorist and 
Sanskrit Multiform Augmented Preterite than the 
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Imperfect; for those also, as we shall see, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the Augment at 
the same time. In the I^in third conjugation the 
connecting vowel is lengthen^, merely in imitation of 
the long vowel in tlie other conjugations. 

In the cases already noticed the Augment, preced- 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and it 
is therefore called the Syllabic Augment When pre- 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases the time of that already existing, and is 
hence called the Temporal Augment This latter will 
be illustrated in the Imperfect tense of the substantive 


verb, whose root is os- 

: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sing. 

a's-a-m, ‘ I was ’ 


er-a-m 

a's-i-s 

^(<r)-5(5o) 

er-a-s 

a's-i-t 

for 7)6^v{r)o-^s-v) 

er-a-t 

Plur. 

a's-ma 


er-a-mus 

a's-ta 

^<T)-Te 

er-a^tis 

a's-a-n 


er-a-nt 

Dual. 

a's-va 

— 


a's-tam 


— 

&'s-tfi.m 

ri(a)^v 

— 

In Sanskrit the connecting vowel t has been changed 
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from a, probably in imitation of the Aorist In I^tin 
a and & resemble the usual Imperfect forms in 6a and 
bA. 8 becomes r, as usual in Latin ; hence er-a-tn^ etc., 
are for es-a-m, etc. In Greek the 8 is dropped in a 
similar position, and two Hyllabli*^ are tlurn contracted 
into one, e. g. for 17-0-1?, and that for fjor-o-v; ^rfor 
ij-r-r, and that for etc. In the first syllable 

s. as is for a-<is\ gr. >Jcr for l-lor; 1. er is short, from 
the Ancient not beiiij^ ust^l, but a and d represent ba 
and ba in other IrnporftK'ts. 

232 i« The most satisfactory explanation of the Atig- 
ment appears to be thfit whitdi represents it as the 
negativ<* particle, applied to denote that an action u 
not nroe going <m, and thus suggt‘sting that it going 
on hrfore. If say ‘he shot a bird,’ it is exidently 
implitMi that he is not noir sh(»oting it. So, in the cele- 
brated phrase ‘ fuit Troja,’ the a>st‘rtion of the past is 
made to imply a denial <»f the ])re.sent. There ‘ was a 
Troy,’ or there ‘ has been a Troy,' is to denote 

‘there is a Troy no longer.’ I>ut if we say ‘he is not 
shooting,’ it does not suggj'St that he once was; and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the implied 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other. 
It may be obj(?cted tliat tlie negative particle appears 
as an before a vowel and a before consonants, whilst the 
Augment is a in both cases; but the approjiriation of 
the particle to a special puqjose may etvsily be supposed 
to have been connected with a modification of form. 

We have seen that in several languages where the 
Augment is omitted a part of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a charac^teristic of the Imperfect tense. 
Wo can easily see how that verb may denote the futu- 
rity of an action, for the difference between ‘ho leaves’ 
and ‘ he is to leave’ shows it at onc\*. The former ex- 
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pression^ if nothing be added to itj is supposed to apply 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present ; whilst the latter evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instinctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as ‘ to-morrow.’ Again, it is pro- 
bably only habit which makes it seem more natural to 
Tis that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. 

We thus find two means of indicating past time in 
the Imperfect Tense, viz. the negative particle in the 
Augment, and the substantive verb in the Latin ba. 

In the Sanskrit word anuttanids, ^ supreme,’ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uttamds^ the superlative of ut^ and meaning ^highest;’ 
but uttamcU means the ‘ highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttaynds means ^ not the highest in com- 
parison with the rest,’ because too high to be compared 
with any, and lienee ‘ supreme.’ So also an^ka^ ‘many,’ 
is formed by the negative pajrticle being prefixed to 
c'ia, ‘ one,’ so that ‘ not one ’ means ‘ many.’ Indeed, 
the same thing is illustrated in the phrase ‘ not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted use of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same origin. 

TJie Aorist Tense. 

233a The Aorist agrees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ‘ I went,’ in dis- 
tinction from ‘ I was going.’ » In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a great variety of forms and a considerable 
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diversity of meanings. The term Aorist, or ^ Indefinite/ 
is most appropriate in the Greek language, to which it 
was originally applied, and from which the name is de- 
rived. It is use<i to nairate, as the Imperfect is to 
describe, the events of the past. In Sanskrit the Aorist 
comprises the mt'anings of the Greek Imperfect and 
Aorist; and the I^atin Perfect exprt^sses the meanings 
of the (rreek Aorist and Perh^ct. 

In Sanskrit then* are seven forms of the Aorist, hena* 
called the Multiform Augmented Preterite. They are 
divided into two th<; first of winch, corresponding 

to tlie ‘ Weak ' (or First) Aorist in Greek, includes four 
forms; the second class, corresponding to the ‘Strong’ 
(or iSecond) Aorist in (ireek, includes thre<* forms. The 
Augment is prefixed in both classt'S. 

Tlie four f»>rnis <»f the first class all agree in 
this, that they insert the substantive verb as between 
the root and the persrmal endings, Tlw first fonn adiis 
the substantive verb itaynefUaff ltj to the root, but the 
root is subject to giina or vriddhi, e. g. /J-adZ-Sh-?-/, 

‘ he led/ from ru ; the seruml adds the subst. verb to the 
unaltered root, e. g. ‘ he showed/ from 

diz] the unites the subst, verb to the root hv 
means of the vowel /, but tlie root is subject to gnna 
or vriddhi as in the first form, e. g. 

‘ I bore/ fron^ sn ; and the JiMurth adds a reduplicated 
form of the subst. verb immediately to the unaltered 
root, c. g. d-yd-stoh-o-7», ‘ I went/ from yd. 

Tliis increase in the body of the word apbjects the 
personal endings to great changtis, so that in many 
cases they are recognised with difficulty.. 

The following list contains an example from each of 
the four fonns in the first ctass of Sanskrit Aoriste: 



‘I showed’ ‘Iknew ‘Iwent’ 



1 

1 



CS 

1 

c« 

1? 

f 

i 

Kf 


Ji 



.a 




CC 

QQ 

ac 

f 

f 

f 

:3 







■3 

^08 







1 


<1^. 


1 


OQ 

P 

1 

Js 


Js 


•4 • 

M 



CG 

f 

QQ 


CO 


QQ 

f 

•Si 

• <cS 

a 




a 

<3 

a 

<3 

P 


0 

\c3 


Plur. 

^c3 

vs 


1 ^ 
Q 


R 


fin&i-sh-tam fidik-sh-atam ftbodh-ish-tam &y&-sish-tam 

&dik>sh*atflm &bddh-ish-t&m Aya ^aiah -^Am 
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The Zend is but scantily supplied with examples of 
the Aorist tt^nse. The following?, however, are instances 
in the first class: inahita, ‘he spoke,’ like the s. Mid. 
amansta, ‘ he thought/ from the root man; ruM(a, ‘he 
rose/ from ntd/t. 

In Greek th<‘ ‘ Weak ’ or First Aorist furnishes nu- 
merous t*xain|)les formeil upon the same principles 
as those in Sanskrit, btit apparently by an incie[>endent 
action ; e. g. sfigtfa, ‘ I showed * (iSsi^-cr-a), agrees with 
ii(lik-sh-a-ni in adding the snUst. vtTb immediately to 
the root, Imt differs from it in the root Ikdng subject to 
guna, i. e. SeiK for StK. 

In Latin this elass of Aorists is reprOsSented by those 
Perfect tenses wliich are fonned by adiling s to the 
stem, e. g. flir! (dic-si ), tlie Augment being lost, as in all 
cases in Latin, and tin* |K‘rsonal ending dropptxl, as it is 
also in (ireek in the 1st pt^rson sing. Dicai^ therefore, 
is the exact counterpart in Latin of (aydik^lfu^m) in 
Sanskrit. 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words, 
which represent large ^classes, are compared wdth the 
Sanskrit second form ; 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sinff. 

adik-sli-arn, ‘ I 

showed ’ eSeiK-c»a 

dic-B-i (dixi) 

ddik-sh-as 


dic*8*i8ti 

^Ldik-sh-at 


dic-8-it 

Plur. 

fidik-sh-ama 


dic-s-imus 

ildik-sh-ata 

ihtuc^a-aiM 

diC'S'iatis 

ddik-sh-an 

ihiiK-c^av 

dic>8>4runt 
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Sanskrit* Greek. Latin* 

Dual* 

ddik-sh-ava 

ddik-flh-atam iZzhc-a^arov 

ridik-sh-atam iSeiK-^a-drijp 

The irregular personal endingl of the second person 
sing, and plur. in I^atinmay be supposed to have sprung 
from some false analogy, or from some particular c^e 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(see 3tl7), rather than, as Bopp supposes, that they are 
the representatives of the Middle endings which in Sans- 
krit are -thas and •dhivam. 

23S. The second class of Sanskrit Aorists includes 
the 5, 6, and 7 forms. They are distinguished from the 
first clfiss by not inserting the substantive verb, and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre- 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fifth form 
affixes the personal endings to the root, e,g. 

^ I gave,’ from dd ; the sixth inserts a between the root 
and the personal ending, e. g. d‘bhar~SL-m, ‘I bore,^ 
from hhar or bkr ; the seventh i^duplicates the root and 
inserts a, e. g. d^papt^B-'Viy ^ I fell,’ from pat 

In Greek the fifth is represented by such forms as 
l-Sco-i;, the sixth by such as and the seventh 

by such as 

The last form is doubly represented in Latin by such 
Perfects i\s cncurn^ tutudi, and ceciniy and by such as 
have a long vowel in the first syllable, which may be 
explained from reduplication, e. g. cepiy frigiy feciy legty 
fddiy scabi, vidi, fCigiy for ce-fipi, etc., from oecipi, 
etc. 

In Zend we have an instance of the seventh form in 
urUiudhushay ‘thou didst grow,’ from where the 

B 2* 
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initial u- is for the augntent. The instances of the 
other forms are hardly to be distinguished from the im- 
perfect. 

The following are instances of the fifth and sixth forms: 


1 

o 


Ill 

■S .-S- 

»««l 


3 «*» 



= ^ 
u 

o 


<i <c 




jz- ^ 


I 

1 


.2 

CO 


o 

4-« 

o 


eg 


£3 

I 

rt 


'C5 


ci 


'Cl 


Vi 


c3 

a s 


ci 


c* r: 


*c8 

..O 

VS 


I 


a 

JO 

v8 


a 

1 

I 

1 


o 


<?? 


o, 




I 


C 5 
o 3 
HH S 

Cu^ 

w 



K % 


s 

1 


-4^ 

1 

s 

5 

OQ 


g 

iS J 

C 


<cS 

«A 

JO 

<53 

i 

^:3 

a 


JS 

<k 

eg 

to 

:§ 

vS 

'TS 

v« 

TJ 

vs 

S3 

-o 

vC 

3 

•3 

:§ 

;5 

•t3 'O 

v« ^ 






5 
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The Perfect Tense. 

236* The Sanskrit and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists in 
having no augment, e. g. : 

s. Aor. k-paptam^ from pat ; Perf. bubd'dha, from budh 
gr. ,, €-KeK\6firjp^ „ xeX; „ /citcXrjKa, ,, xaX 

The Sanskrit reduplicated forms generally correspond 
in meaning to the Greek Aorists. In Latin the redupli- 
cated forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist under the general name of Perfect Tense ; for, 
as the Latin language has no augment, these two tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identical in mean- 
ing, and both eqitilly include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the Greek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, or the Completed Present, in the 
table oil p. 229, ^ I have gone.’ This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not in the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound ^rms, such as gato' snii 
for gatas asmi, ^gone am I ’ = I have gone; uktdvdn 
(isini^ ‘possessed of speaking am I’=I have spoken. 
This employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem- 
blance to the general usage in modern languages. In- 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb have, which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process in both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum- 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru- 
mental case of the personal pronoun are used, e. g. 
gaidm {asti) asnid'i, ‘ done by^e,’ similar to such 
English forms as ‘ it has been done by me,’ for ‘ I have 
done it.’ 
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237 . The mode of mluplicatioa wa« perhaps uni- 
form at first, but it luis become subject to great modi- 
fications in course of time. The reduplication now 
appears more or lesws defective and obscured. In some 
languages it can scarcely be recognised. 

In Sanskrit, when the root begins with a single con- 
sonmit, the reduplication consists c»f that consonant 
and the vowel following it, e. g. ba-Wn(//o/, ‘I liomid,' 
from hdtulh. If, liowever, the c»msr>nant la* an aspirate 
or a guttural, the aspiration is omitttHl and the guttural 
changed to a ])alatal, e. g. buWo///o, ‘I luait,^ from 
hhu j\ cha/>vVr<r, ** I made,’ from h r. When the root 
begins with two c<msoiiants, only the first is taken ; or 
if the first be a silnlant and the second a mute, the 
second is taken, (*. g. * I we])t,’ from 

kroitd; pa-sj/d/’:o, ‘ I toueheil/ from When the 

vowel is long, it becomes short in the reduplication, and 
of two vow(‘ls only the second is taken, e. g. r'f tjd, 

* I loved,' from jirt] bu-//o'J//»7, ‘I knew,’ pres, to'- 
daml for band/oni. Thus the g«‘i)eral prineijde of 
taking th(* dud flu* rmrt J fftJlov:ui*j It 

for the syllable of reduplication is suhjtH't oidy to such 
modifications as render th<* syllabh* light<*r, ami so make 
its subordinate character perceptibh* to tlie c‘ar. 

The Zend, on the whohs resembles the Sanskrit, but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re- 
duplicated syllable. 

In Greek the same general prineiple and modifica- 
tions hold good, with the exception tliat when a verb 
begins with a sibilant followed by a mute, the sibilant, 
m the form of the spintus nsj,er, is reduplicated, e. g. 
€‘CrT7)Kay ^ I placed.’ So in d^^crraX/ra for air-iaraKfcaf 
‘ I sent away/ the aspiration is for the o* of redupli- 
cation. In many cases the rediij)liciated consonant is 
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dropped, as in e\[raXfca, ^ I sang ; ’ e^opa, ‘ I spoilt.’ 
The vowel is made light in i-arfa, broke;’ i^ovprjKaf 
^ minxi.’ The general employment of this vowel e in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Sanskrit, 
shows a decay of vitality. • 

In Latin the reduplicated forms are fewer. They 
follow the above rules with some exceptions. Two 
initial consonants are preserved in reduplication,, but 
lightened in the root, e. g. spo-pomli, ‘ I engaged,’ from 
spomleo. The root vowel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. tn-tudi^ ‘I struck,’ from tandoy except when it is 
a, which, being the heaviest vowel, Inul more need of 
being made lighter than the others ; hence ce-cini^ 

‘ I sang,’ from cano ; ce^cidi, I fell,’ from cado. 

In Gothic the reduplication is preserved, but the 
compound tense is also used for the Perfect. The first 
of two consonants is reduplicated; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g. 
skBi-skaith^ ‘ I separated.’ The vowel ahvays becomes 
aL The root vowel e becomes d, e. g. gai-^rdf, ^I 
wept,’ except in sai-zle}), slept.’ In ivliSy stoth, 
from vahiijay stiDukty reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contniot reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many the appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. Even in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of tw'o syllables to 
one, e. g. ten-/i’d for tatan-iva; sed-/md, ‘we sat,’ for 
sasuikiina ; go. for saisat^inu. 

In Anglo-Saxon swt as comparetl with sity and in 
English sat as compared with sit, have a heavier vowel, 
and only in this preserve an indication of the double 
syllable. 

2i38« Tlie j^rsmal endings in Sanskrit are those of 
the secondary forms, but still further weakened in con- 
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sequence of the ♦rord being burdened with a pre63ced 
syllable. They are : S. a-, a- ; PI. i-?na, a*, u-e ; 
D. w?a, a-thiMj a-tu3. In Sanskrit the first and third 
persons tdngular and the second person plural end in a, 
entirely losing the personal signs vi, and to. 
second and thir<l persons dual, thus, tus, apprtmch nearer 
to the primary forms. The third plural has pre- 
serving $ ill place of the usual n of the secondary 
forms, tka in the second singular appears in some 
Greek forms iis 3a (oc<r-3a), and in Gothic va th. 


Sing, 

babdndh-a 

babdndh-i-tha 

babdndh-a 


bahdndfur. * I bound/ 


Plur. 

babandh-i-md 

babandh-d 

babaudh-iis 


Dual. 

babandh-i-vd 

babandh-d-thus 

bubandh-u-tus 


In Greek the personal endings are: S. a, a-r, £; 
PI. a-'fjLBv, ; I). — ,a-TOi', a*Toi\ The singular^ 

shows a similar abbreviation to the Sanskrit, but has the 
asual s in the second person. The vowel o in the dual 
corresponds to u in Sanskrit. The plural h;LS the pri- 
mary endings, except that the third person has & for av 
instead of ov for ov. 


Sing. 

rirvTT^a 

TCTW-a-J 

TrfnrTT-a 


TSTurra, ‘ I have struck.’ 
Plvir. Dual 


TiTthr-^a^fiiv 

TrrvTr-a-Ts 

Trrv7r-tt-<r4 


'yriJw-a-Toy 

TfTUTr-a-TOV 
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In the First Perfect or ' in its stead, is inserted 
between the stem and the ending, e. g. irsipCKrj-'K^af 
(for Tmr7r-*-a). 

The Grothic has: S. — , t, — ; PL it-m; u-thy h-ti; 
D. Uy U’-tSi — . In the singular the connecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved i& Sanskrit and weakened 
in Greek, t of the second .person agrees with the 
Sanskrit and differs from the Greek. The connecting 
vowel appears in the dual and plural as u. In the first 
person dual 'd is for uu, out of s. The second 

person plural preserves the consonant (th) as in Greek, 
which is lost in Sanskrit. The final vowel of the per- 
sonal endings is in all cases lost, a of the root is 
changed to u in the plural, because of its being fol- 
lowed by heavier endings. When i in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has^, and 
this from the contraction of ^wo syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit for tatan-ima. So go. setrum for 

saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
t babdndha, the reduplidited sellable is lost ; 

bandy ‘ I bound.’ 

Sing. Plur. Dual, 

band bund-u-m bund-fi 

bans-t bund-u-th buifd-u-ts 

band bund-u-n 

In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almosITas 
much as in English, e. g. : 

Sing, band, ^ I bound ’ 

bund-e, ' thou boundest ’ 
band, ^ he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, 'bound,’ for all persons. 
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The root vowels i aud u have guna or vriddhi both 
in Sanskrit and Gothic, but only in the singular (that 
is, before the light endings), e. g. s. hlbhBida^ * I bit,’ 
from bhi<l\ hitbhB,uja^ ‘I bent’ (bow), from hhuj\ 
go. hal/, from b!t; 6au//, from bug, Anglo-Saxon bktj 
from bit ; />eaA, from bugt In the s. bhitj^ j is for k ; in 
the go. bug^g is for gh^uA we luiveseen in several other 
cases, and this is represt^nted by iv in tlie e. boa\ The 
Greek carries guna through all numbers, e. g. 
etc. 

239 . Vt*rbs of the teiilh class (i. e. those which 
insert as well as ciuisative and <lerivative verbs 

general Iv, do n(»t admit c»f the rcilu plication of their 
roots, but form a verbail mnin in to which in the 
accusative case is atlixetl the luduplicabnl IVeterite 
of the-substantivi? verb as or Woi, ' be,' or of tr, ^ put,’ 

‘ make,' e. g. chorn ga /nilsa or chdraviVnehakara, ‘ he 
was stealing;' ‘he made' or ‘did wstealiiig,' for ‘he 
stole,’ from clim\ choraga. 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to kr were used it 
this way. One of theiiilis »/Ad,^^put' or ‘ do,’ which * 
appears in the formation <»f the past t<mst‘s of the Ger- 
manic languages. The (b^thie * we sought,’ 

has in the ending -<//</- ^///t the reduplicated form of this 
verb, whilst the singular sokt-day ‘ 1 sought,' has only 
one syllable. The Anglo-SiLxoii sok-te has te, d is 
cbyged to t by the inHutnice of the preceding cgjuso- 
A, which here ha.s taken the place of k. Though 
this consonant is not n(»w proiuniiiled in the word 
sorigh/, yet the change wliich it once f)roduced of d to t 
is still preserved. In English the whole of this is re- 
duced to the letter d, which is the regular, or ‘ weak,’ 
form of the past tense, e. g. praise-A, boun-dy etc. 

The verb thus abbreviated in the formation of a 
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particular teiise is used separately in English to make 
emphatic tenses, both present and past, of other verbs, 
e. g. ‘ he does praise, ‘ he did praise.’ In 6uk-i-da, i 
represents Sanskrit aya, but there are verbs in Gothic 
which aflSx the auxiliary immediately to the root, as in 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging to the tenth class 
affix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begin with 
a vowel (except a) long by nature or position, e. g. 
izd'n-cfuikura, ‘ I ruled,’ from iz. So in Gothic hrah-ta, 
‘ I brough-t ; ’ shd-da, ‘ I shoul-d ; ’ vis-sa for via-ta, 
‘ I knew,’ ‘ I wist’ The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant Four ‘ weak ’ verbs drop 
thei(for ftyu): tAa/i-ta, ‘though-t;’ ‘bough-t;’ 

vaurh-ta, ‘wrough-t;’ sM/t-trt, ‘sough-t;’ a. s. thuh-te, 
buh-tc, worh-ie, and $6h-ie. The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon forms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
showing the preservation of a peculiar form tlirough 
many centuries, w'hilst the language has been under- 
dbing great changes in almost every department. These 
foasil-like remains, imbeddefl in modern speech, per- 
petuate the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist 

The same auxiliary, but not reduplicated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist, and consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, iw $tj, e. g. hv^^rj-v, ‘ I was struck ; ’ 
-troftai^ ‘ I shall be struck.' 

llie followinfaexamples show the reduction of the 
reduplication aM root to one syllable in the plural 
and dual : 
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Santkrit. 


Gothic. 

Sing. 

8as&'d*ay ^ I sat ’ 


(8ai)sat 

sasdt-tha 


(8ai)sas-t 

sasa^d-a 


sai-sat 

Plur. 

sed-i-iu(l 



sed-d 


set-u-th 

s^h1-i1s 


set-u-n 

Dual. 

ned-i-Vit 


set-u ? 

sed-d-thiis 


set-u-ts 

sed-d-tus 


— 

The following examples’* show 

the guna or vriddhi 

in the singular (in u 

reek thro\iji 

diout the tense), with 

the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic : 

Sanj^krit. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Sing. 

bibhai'd-a, ‘ I bit ’ 

ball 

‘ I tru8te<l ’ 

bibhaid-i-tha 

bais-t 

7r<7rot3-a-» 

bibhaid-a 

bait 

TrtTTOlS-S 

Plur. 

bibhid-i-md 

bit-u-m 

7mroiJ^-a-fiiv 

bibhid-d 

bit-u-th 

7rrjro£9-a-Tf 

bibhid-us 

bit-u-n 

wt4lli3-aai. 

Dual. 

bibhid-i-vd 

bitMi 


bihhid-d-thus 

bit-u-ts 

TT^olS-a-rop 

bibhid-d-tus 



Trnroi^^a-rov 
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The Pluperfect Tenee. 

240 . The Pluperfect corresponds in meaning to the 
third form of the Past in the table on p. 229, L e. ‘ I had 
gone.’ 

The Sanskrit has no% special form for this tense, 
as it has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect 
would be formed ; and t>o express the meaning it em- 
plo3"s a gerund or the Locative Absolute. * 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the present. The endings cause some difficulty. 
'■‘61V, -616, -61, etc., may be for Qie imperfect tense of the 
substantive verb rjv, rjs, 17, etc. This would involve a 
repetition of the augment which appears in the initial 
6 , but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms amav-eram, ‘I had loved,’ etc. Or ei may 
be for as, in the same way as in H-fii = s. as-?rii ; and 
Latin in amav-er-am may be regarded also as equi- 
valent to (18 in the Sanskrit verb. This view is con- 
firmed by the third jjerson jplural, ^ they 

had struck,’ where the root of the substantive verb is 
preserved as in It is true that the <r in the 

same part of the imperfect and second aorist of verbs 
in fiL (e. g. ihlSo’-cr-aVy ‘the^were giving;’ eSo-cr-w, 
Hheygave’), and in the Latin perfect (e. g. fuerunt, 
‘they were'= fu-es-unt), at first sight suggests a doubt 
whither the a in the third person plural of the Pluper- 
fect implies itsiprevious existence in the rest of the 
tense; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for it has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb in the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the uniform correspondence of the latter 
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part of the Pluperfect with the imperfect of the sub- 
stantive verb emm^ etc., at once suggests that er is for 
Sanskrit as in ds^ni The general practice of dropping 
a preceding in favour of a 8uceet*ding vowel supports 
the division aniav-er-ain, in preference to amave-r-am, 
whilst in the Conjunctive amav-is-sem Is may be as 
exact a representative of s. as^ as er in tlie Indicative, 
for s. a often appears both as / and as e in Latin ; so that 
tbt> difference between es-sem and tlie latter part of 
mntxv-is-sem would be unessential. 


Examples, 
(• I bad struck ’) 

Greek. 

Sing. iTSTv<f>-Bt--v 
iTsrv(fyH-9 

iT€TV(f>-H 

Plur. ir 2 Twf>-H-fJL€V 
iTsrv<f>-ea-‘ai/ 


( ‘ I bad loved ’) 
Jjitin. 

ainav-er-am 

ainav-cr-as 

ainav-(T«at 

ainav-er-ainus 

aniav-iT-atis 

amav-er-aut 


Tlie connecting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin ])ecauso tlie consonant of er is everywhere pre- 
served, but it is n(?eded%nly in the 3 Plur. in Greek 
because <r of sa is preserved only there. 


The Future Tense, 

240 a. The Future is one of the principal modi- 
fications of time expressed by verbal forms. In Sanskrit 
there are two modes by which it is expressed. 

1. The first consist^i in affixing the present tense of 
the substantive verb to the abbreviate form of the 
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Nom. Sing. Masc. of the participle in -tar, e. g. ddta'ei 
(data-asi), ^ thou wilt give.* In the third person the sub- 
stantive verb is generally omitted, but the participle 
retains its full form in the dual and plural, e. g. : 

Sing, data'-smi Plur. data'-smas Dual, data'-swas 

dat?i'-si data'-stha data^-sthas 

data' data' ras data'r^u 

This participle is rarely used separately in a Future 

sense. 

2. The second method of expressing the Future is by 
affixing sya^ a form of the substantive verb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future tense, 
but is found in the s. Potential syam, syds, syaty etc., 
and in the Latin aiem^ sies, alfH, etc. (later aim, etc.), 
and as a Future tense in eris, etc., for cso, esisy etc. 
The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er = s. as. The change of s to r 
between two vowels is a oommon occurrence in Latin, 
and appears in the imperfect tense of this same verb, 
erarriy etc. In erOy emnty Ae i is dropped, probably 
through an imitation of the present tense, e. g. rego^ * I 
rule regunty ^ they rule.’ 

In Greek this omission of i or 4 for y has become 
general ; tet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit. The Futures in 0*4-0) and ci-ofuzi, 
and those mth <7<r, which is for criy clearly point to the 
Sanskrit ay. The Doric Futures in <r& are for o*A», 
and that for 0*40). Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are irpa^iofisvy * we shall do;* Samfuu, ‘I 
shall be ;* arsk&y ‘ I shall send.* 
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In Latin the first and second conjngations have 
another form for the Future, derived from the verb 
which is in Sanskrit bhtiy meaning ^ to cojme into being 
L fu. It is not used in Latin in the present tense, but 
fonns the perfe<st /a-i', etc., of the sul>stantive verb. 
It appears as fe-o, b^ity etc., for u-o, u-is, u*it, etc., 
and these for fu-o, fu4s, fu-it, by similar changes to those 
which made b-elluin out of du-elluin.^ The participle 
in tCir^uSy tdr^nmy is also used in Latin, like 

tdr- in Sanskrit, in a future m?n«e, with or without the' 
auxiliary verli, [tnd in that sense it distinguishes the 
genders, which is not done by the Sanskrit participle. 


Future formed by b- 
I shall love *) 

S. ama-b-o 
ama-b-is 
ama-b-it 
PI. ama-b-imu8 
ama-lMtis 
ama-b-unt 


Future formeil by<<1r- 
I am going to love ’) 
ama-tur-us (wv, -um) sum 
ama-tur-us (- 1 ^ -um) es 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) est 
anffi-tiir-i ( -je, -a) sumus 
^ma-tur-i (-aj, -a) estis 
anm-tur-i ( -a*, -a ) sunt 


To return to the form aydy uscmI so extensively in the 
Future Tense, we observe that it lias the appearance Of 
being compounded of and yciy the former l>eing the 
root of the substantive verb, and the latter from a root 
7/d, denoting ‘ go.’ The root ?, • go,’ and (by Bopp) f, 
^ wish,’ are also supposed to be employed in forming this 
Future. Some objection lies in the fact that either of 
these roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future s-7/a, instead of being reduced as is generally 
the case, e. g. b com|)ared with the root bku. As to 
meaning, the one would serve as well as the other. 
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Indeed, i and i were probably identical, one form serving 
to express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed the idea of ^to wish.’ The 
evidence of it, li)ce many other original^ meanings, is 
preserved in provincial or vulgar forms of expression, 
e. g. ‘ I did n’tgro to do it,’ for ‘ I did n’t imtend to do it.’ 
That this meaning may easily be adapted to expr^ 
futurity is evide^ from such English phrases as ^ he is 
going to do,’ etcl; in the sense of ^ he will do,’ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ^ is,’ and the participle 
of the word ^ go,’ used to denote the saige as the Sans* 
krit s- 2 /a in the Future tense. 

A similar use of ya appears in the formation of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin forms in 
•dii8^ and denoting necessity or duty, which differs little 
from futurity. In the Greek verbal adjectives in -riov, 
denoting the same as the Latin forms in -cZus, this very 
ya was perhaps originally contained (like the Doric 
Futures in -rfo) for and that for -s-ya-mi), i. e. rios 
for T-to*s, and this for r^ya^^s. These two meanings of 
ya^ ‘ duty ’ and * futurity,’ meet together in the English 
word shall^ which in the present tense is used to express 
the Future, * I shall go ; ’ and in the past, to denote 
duty, ^ I should go.’ 

The Old Slavic, which preserves a few remains of the 
older forms, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of employing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denoting * have,’ * begin,’ ‘will,’ are commonly employed 
for this purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of /iiXXo, etc. fxiXKM — 

sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g. Si^aHv yap 
It’ e/xeAAei^ a\ysa Tpwlx, ‘ he waa going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans ’ (JL ii. 39) ; also 

s 
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with the Present Infinitive, e. g. fiiWopTi B* air^ 
mXvSirovf rsi^tiv Kr)pv^ aw’ oheti^p Lcrro, ^ but 

there came to him from home, as he u*as going to pre- 
pare multifarious sacrifices, a herald.’ — e. g. ti Si 

i€Xg(r€iy rovTov raXtun^oaprofy if rijp Svyaripa ta&rfjp 
apafifjvcu f! rupapvlsy ‘ but if, when he dies, the royal 
power shall come to this daughter ’ {Her. i. 109), 

In the following exiimples of the s]||thetical Future, 
an archaic Latin Avord is given (faxo). In both Greek 
and IjitiUj e and i must be supposed to be the remains of 
ya; or they ar%the ordinary connecting vowel, and ya is 
entirely lust, leaving only <r, s, as the sign of the Future. 



Sanskrit Zend. Greek. Latin. 
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'f .2 i 

■4 ^ ^ 

•I 4 4 


I i 1 
^ 

^ 


M M M 


b b b 

4 

-O- -0- 


g p 

•O' -e- •§. 


•mi 

«i-< 

Vi* 

-s 

a 

c8 

■| 

«i> 



<i 

(X3 


5>> 



>> 

>> 

>> 






rP 


T 


? 

? 

? 


<SJ 


«:3 

■•P 

'P 


rQ 






«ce . 'cQ 

P ^ ^ 

^ w to 


<c« >c8 ^ 

^ ^ ^ 


§ eS ^ 

I :i 5 


^ 5 J 
S 


-i I 

3 

A 


bhay-iH3hy&-thas bu-shya-tho <f>v^<Tg~Tov 

bhay-i-6hy^tas bu-shya-to ^v^ag-rov 
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In Gothic UtFiLAS translates Greek Futures by the 
Conjunctive niood^ just as iu Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjanctive fomia for the Future 
tense. But the auxiliary * have ’ is also employed in 
Gothic for the Future,^,e. g. taujan hid>a {* I have to do ’ 
= I shall do) for 2 Cor. xi. 1 2 ; visan hahaith (* he 

has to be ’ = he will !>#) for lorcu, John xii. 26. Vairtha 
=:a.a. weonlhe^ * become/ is sometimes used for the 
Future of the substantive verb, but otherwise ^will’ 
and * shall ’ are employed. 

The Anglo-Saxon luis no spi^cial form for the Future. 

In English, as in the Germanic languages generally, the 
syntheticiil Future is altogether lost; even go. vairtha, 
a. s. uronlhe, has disappeared, whilst ^ shall * and *will’ 
are the usual auxiliaries. There are also many phrases 
employe<l to express futurity, e. g. ‘ I am going to do,’ 
‘ I have to do/ ^ I am to do,’ * I am about to do,’ etc. 

We see, therefore, that, even at a very early period in 
the development of languages, there <*xi«ted a great 
variety iu the methods of exprt^sing the relations of 
time. The idea of timf is one of the most abstract 
that the human mind conceives, and it is not surprising 
that it was found very ditFicult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms. The difficulty is manifest from the mul- 
titude of methods resorted to. Tlie relation of a noun 
to possession, place, instrumentality, etc., is much more 
easily appreciated tljan the relation of a verb to the time 
when an action UikoH place ; an«l it is possible that the 
former was deUrrnined much earlier than the latter. The 
original forms of the various casiss of liouns wore evidently 
the same in the great mass of Indrj-European languages, 
which is a strong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the cases were fixed when all those languages were 
one and the same. But the modes of indicating the 
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tenses, especially the Future tenses of verbi^ whilst 
they are so analogous as to show that they are the result 
of the same mental laws, are nevertheless so different 
in verbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated from one another 
that they began to define those relations more exactly 
in their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Present 
alone possessed importance ; but when the brothers and 
sisters separated and wandered into the wide world, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Futiu-e 
filled a larger space in their mental existence, and de» 
manded a more definite expression. 


g) MOODS.. 

s. Potenticd^ gr. Optative, 1. Conjunctive. 

24ll» Among the almost infinite variety of circum- 
stances which may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form pf a command, a desire, a 
supposition, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
forms of the verb. These special forms are called Moods, 
or modes of expression. Even when formed by the 
same elements, they differ considerably in name and 
meaning in different languages. 

The same original element, yd, is employed in form- 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs in fu, and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e. g. s. c?a<i-y4'-m, gr. SiSo-ii^-v, 
1. * I may give.’ An older form exists of a few 

Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others ; e.g. preserves t, and s-i4-m 

preserves iS, for the original yd. All take part, more 
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or less, io the gradual abbreviation of this Mood*fiign. 
In Sanskrit it becomes yu for ya in the third person 
]daral, and i in the first conjugation, forming 4 with 
the class vowel a. In Zend it is ya in several places. 
In Greek it becomes u'in the third person plural 
(Si&j-te-r, ‘they might give '), and < in the » conjugation 
{rvTTTo-i-fu, ‘ I might strike ’). In Litin it is reduced 
generally to i (s-l-mus, ‘we may be'), and in the third 
person singular to i (s-i-f). In Sanskrit Atmanftpadain 
(Middle) it is uniformly in the (ireek Middle and 
Passive, t rxmro-i-fitjp). In tl)e past tense 

of the Gothic Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
forms, in which it appears successively abbreviated from 
ya to ya, I {vi ), and i, according to the general laws of 
the laiigufige : — 1. for et-ja-in, ‘I might eat.’ 

2. c/-€i-s, ‘ thou mightest eat.’ .1. c/-i, ‘ he might eat.’ 
In Anglo-Saxon it remains oidy in the singular as c, 
e.g. ic H-t, ‘ 1 might (‘at.’ 

Besides these three different MoikIs, the same element 
-yd is used to form the Iniperativt* in t)ld Slavic and 
Lithuanian, which adds, further evidence that these 
verbal forms, if at all existing, were hut imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages. 

The following list will serve to illustrate these Moods, 
viz. the Siinskrit and Zend Potential, the Greek Opta- 
tive, and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive. 



First Conjugation. 
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o 


I -I 

T I 2 

^ CS ^ 


I ^ I 

1 1 1 

<a> <0) <4) 


% 

<a> 


g 

So 

t2 

^ a 


9 7 ^ 

• .H ..H 


I 

S 

'O 


I 

p 

•T3 


£3 

'O 


B 

Q 


a 

-v 


I 

P 

'O 


? 

r 

ss 


is 

o 


a> 

> 

*6i) 

T3 


9 ? 

^ t 

s^ ^ o 

1 'l* 

-r cs 

4 4<% 

60 60 60 

«§ ‘I 4 
60 60 60 


I 


5b 


ill 

^ ^ 

^ ^ 

^ S 3 

3 o3 ^ 
no »o na 


I 5 d 

i ii 
t* 

.X) ^ ^ 

T3 no 'TS 

■a J 13 

■T3 rg >0 


i 


? 

7 -7 

g8 

3 3 7 

? 


<o5 

<c3 <o8 ^P 

<oS 



>^ >> >> 


dad- 

dad- 

dad- 

dad- 

dad- 

dad- 

.1 


S 


dad-ya'-tam SiSo-^^-rov St-ei-te 

dad-yi -tarn SiSo^i'^^-rrfp ^ 
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I ^ 


* f 


I 1 ? 

i '! 1 ! I I I I 


C 

«s 


a 


E 

-!> 


.1 


i i 
3 M 

Cl 


§ 

s 

4 


.3 

T 

<rS 




« I I 1 4- i i I 

H -4 



g 

N 


§ 


- .2 y: 

'I '1 '? 

I J i 


? 


1 I 

<? f 

J J 


4*vi'4^4444 

IllilliJl 
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Tbe tenth class in Sanskrit forms ayi from 
ayori (Mm-ay5-s). In corresponding Greek verbs the t 
appears separately, e.g. rtftdo^i-s, ^£k4o~i-*i 
and in ]^atin its effect is seen, e.g., in am5s for 
amd-i-a. In some old Latih forms, as ver6er-i*^ the 
yd is reduced to i, unless the vowel is long, and so i 
stands for i. In the second and Latin conjuga- 

tions the mood-vowel is indicatld Ally by the long 
quantity of the d, morv-ed-a, avMA&^a. The future of 
the third and . fourth conjugations contains the same 
element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowel 
in i for ai than is in d. In the Gothic strong conjuga- 
tions the Conjunctive has ai, except in the first person 
singular, where a only|occur8, just as in the Latih futures, 
e. g. 1. fer-^a ; go. bair-A-u, bair-al-at In 

the weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in 6, 
from a -I- a, and that from aya. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 

The ImperaAve Mood. 

2>43a The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The personal 
endings are generally of the secondary class. In course 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely dropped. In Sanskrit they are: 
S. a-, a-tu ; PI. d-ma, a-ta, a-niu ; Du. d-va, 
a-tam, a-tdm. Of these ni, tu, ntu belong to the primary 
class, and are but modifications of ma, to, nta, which 
appear as mi, ti, nti in the indicative mood. The 
second person singular has lost the personal endjpg in 
the first conjuration, but in the second conjugation it 
has ~dhi. Verbs of the tenth class in San|^t terminate 
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in the second person singular in which in the cor* 
responding forms in Greek becomes at (d), n (n)) ot (ov), 
e. g. T^-d, SiJX-ou ; in Latin, &, i, {, e. g. 

ain*4, hal-^, aud-i ; go. i (ei), d, ai, e. km-el, 
‘tame;’ laif)-6, ‘lick;’ kab-td, ‘have.’ The second 
person plural in Latin perhaps preserves the secondary 
form in not having the tinal s which appears in the 
indicative. The forms with to, lH)th in Greek (-tm) and 
Latin {-to),to which tile VMa -tat has some resemblance, 
may have been suggested and occasioned by the mood 
which appears iw I.f‘t in the Vedas and as conjunctive in 
Greek. The long vowel, which is characteristic 'of this 
mood, ajjpears also in the three first persons of the 
second Sanskrit conjugation. 

The following are examples of the Imperative : 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Sing. 


2. bh&r-a 

bar-a 

3. bbdr-a-tu 

bar-a-tu 

Plur. 


2. bhdr-a-ta 

bar-a-ta 

3. bh4r-a-nt\i bar-a-ntu 


Dual 

2. bb&r-a>tam 

3. bh&r-a-tam 


L4t 

3. S. v&b-a-tat 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 


fer 

bair 

^ip’-g-Tg 

fer-te 

bair-i-th 


— 

bair-a-ta 


veh-i-to 

j; 
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The C<yndili(mal Mood. 


There is a Conditional in Sanskrit^ though it 
is rarely used. It appears to be formed from the 
auxiliary Future in -aydm, etc., by prefixing the aug- 
ment and substituting the secondary for the primary 
personal endings, a^syam^ etc., e. g. Future daByh'ml, 
' I shall give Conditional ac^dsyam, ' I would give.^ 
The Latin language seems to havp resorted to a similar 
method in forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu- 
perfect Conjunctive, for the endings -rem, rim, and 
ea-sem have the same relation to the Future in -ro that 
the Sanskrit a-ayam has to -syami, e. g. : 
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The original « is preserved in the Pluperfect ; in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to r in conse* 
quence of being between two vowels. The difference in 
Ae quantity and character of the vowel after s or r is 
the result of the different treatment of the original 
Mt. There ia a atriking analogy to these iMiti 
forniiB in the resemblance between the Future and Con- 
ditional in those modern languages which have a close 
relation to the Latin. It is the more interesting, as 
exhibiting the operation of the synthetical principle in 
comparatirely recent times, and in languages which, 
upon the whole, follow the analytical method : 



Faturr. 

imperf. Opt. 

Italian. 

ame-ro 

ame-rei 


ame-rai 

ame-resti 


arae-ri 

ame-rebbe 


ame-remo 

ame-remtno 


ame-rete 

ame-reste 


arae-ranno 

aine-rebbono 


Future. 

Couditiomil. 

French, 

aime-rai 

aime-rais 


sime-ras 

aime-rais 


airae-ra . 

airae-rait 


aime-rons 

aime-rions 


airne-rez 

aime-riez 


aime-ront 

aime-raient 


Future. 

Imperf. Conj. 

Spanish, ama-r^ 

ama-iia 


ama-r(is 

ama-rfas 


ama-i4 

ama-na 


ama-r4mo8 

ama-rfemos 


ama-r^is 

ama-riais 


ama-rdn 

ama-rfan 
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The Paeswe Voice. 


246* The Passive forms in Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally also in the general tenses, 
have the accented syllable yd between the root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, except in the place of the accent, e. g. Pass. 
hhar-y&'U, ‘he is borne;’ Mid. bhdr-a-tl, %e bears 
for himself.’ As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increments which it 
admits in the special tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjects the root ' to a further 
abbreviation, e. g. : 

3 Sing. Pres. Pats. Middie. Active. 

Class 1. 

budh-}’a-t6 bo'dh-a-td b6'dh-a-ti from hudhy ‘ know ’ 


Class 3. 

bbri-yfi-te bibhr-t^' 
Class 7. 

yuj-y4-te yunk-tS' 
Class 5. 

star-ya-te str-nu-te' 


bibbar-ti 

„ Wr or War, ‘bear’ 

yuoak-ti 

‘join* 

8tr-n6'-ti 

„ sir or star^ * strew' 


In the above instances the guua, reduplication, inser- 
tion of na and addition of wu, which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following i n stances the root 
itself is also diminished : uch-yd-t^ ‘ is spoken^kfrom 
vach, ‘speak;’ prch-^d-/e, ‘is asked,’ from 
‘ ask ; ’ Si-yd-U, ‘ is given,’ from da, * give ;’ z. rii-dho- 
y&i-nti, ‘ are laid down,’ from s. ni-dha, ‘ lay down.’ 
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This form of the Passive, which is probably from the 
root yd « < go/ is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used in Zend, but is rarely met with in the other 
languages. The Latin verbs morlor and flo present 
remains of it in the u In jio we have the root (/it) 
also in a diminished form, as in the instances noticed 
above. In Gothic, (of which w is a pre^ 

position), * enatnm/ presupposes a Ib^es. Ind. 
abbreviall^ from kin-ja, like s. for jun^S. That 
the root yft = ‘go' was the origin of this Passive 
formative, is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that in Bengalee and Hindostanee the Passive is ex- 
pressed by the auxiliary verb ‘ go,’ just as in English it 
is expressed .by the verb ‘ be/ e. g. Arom j/di, ‘ I go 
made’ = ‘ I am made/ The same verb is also used as 
an auxiliary in such Latin Passive forms as amatum 
iriy etc. 

Catmd Verbs, 

247 . Tlie most common form of Causal Verbs is 
that in which aya is found insertnl between the root 
and the personal endings* It ct>rresponds exactly with 
the tenth class, e. g. kdr-iyk-miy * I cause to make,’ 
from the root hr orflkar. This formative may have 
sprung from the root <, ‘wish;’ for the expression ‘I 
wish (you) to make’ may easily have come to mean 
‘ I cause (you) to make/ The verb ‘ have’ in English 
has been similarly appropriated to a special meaning, 
for ‘ I have (or ‘ have had’) a house built* is the same 
as ‘ I cause (or ‘ have caused’) a house to be built;’ and 
ev^a have built a house’ has come to mean *I have 
had a house built’ 

This formative appears as -ya in the first olw” of 
Gothic week verbs, e. g. s. sdd-dyA-mi, go. sot-Ja, * I 
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set,’ from s. sad, go. sat, e. sU. So loggia, * I lay,’ from 
lig-a, lie;’ Tww-^a, ‘I make well,’ from nos, ^ to 
get well ; ’ sanjv-Ja, ^ I cause to sink,’ from sinqv^, 
‘ I sink ’ (of myseW) ; drank^jB,, ^ I cause to drink,’ e. 
d/rench, from drink^a, * I drink.’ l£i the English word 
drench, although no part of the original aya is pre- 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the chfmge 
of A; to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative and non-causative verbs is indicated in English 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set, 8it\ lay, lie\ drench, 
drink. 

In Greek, /caXJs>, ^ I call ’ ‘ I^cause to hear,’ seems 

to be a Causative of #c\o-6ii, ‘ I hear the root kXv has 
become KaX, and € represents the aya in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 
in ifo. 

In Latin the long vowels a, 6, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represeiit the s. aya of the 
tenth class, and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 

‘ cause to die ; ’ sed-k-re, ‘ set,’ ‘ cause to sit 
plor-k-^re, * weep,’ * cause to fljw mon-h-re, ‘ cause to 
think ; ’ sop-l-re, ^ cause to sleep.’ 

The following instances will ^show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 



I«U. Sanskrit. JUitin. Pot. Sanskrit. Coiy. latin. 
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After roots in -a, p is inserted in Sanskrit and fc(c) 
in I.»atin; e. g. yap-aya-mi, ‘ I cause to go,’ from ya, iB 
tlie same as 1. jac-i-o. The i is reduced in quantity, 
and the whole as.siinilated to the third conjugation, as in 
cajyio. So also s. hhaY-dya-mi, ‘ I cause to be,’ is the 
same as the 1. fae^i-Oy where c is for t% as in via^i 
(me-ai) from mvo ; jndp-aya-wt, ‘ I cause to know 



saniiUi'nTsI 

% 

(from L doe-e^o. In r&p^dy&-miy cause to 
go/ 'move’ (from ^ L rap-i-o, the* Latin pre- 
serves ]9. ; ^ . 

Jn some ca5e8||^is inserted in 3ans]bit Catjsativ^^L 
and corresponding forms are foAnd itf Greek, e. g. 
8. pal-dya-miy from pa, * to rule,’ * So in Greek, fidXl^ 
for j8aX-y-<w, 'I cause to go,’ from j3a (in Jl-$ 7 j~Vy etc.); 
ariWo), ‘I cause to stand,* for orsX-y^,. from ora 
(in {•arrj^Vy etc,);i®XXo), 'I cause to go,’ for 
from ya (2 Aor. of tijfjtt haa^, where the spirUua asper 
is for y)y like the Latin^’oc^o. 

Desideratives. 

248 > Desideratives are formed by inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings aa in Sanskrit, aKe in Greek, and sci. in 
Latin, of which the following are illustrations ; 
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The Sanskrit changes the original guttural g to the 
palatal ) in * I desire to know.’ The Latin 

loses the reduplication and (dxcept ip some compounds, 
e. g. igmosco) the ffc*st consonant of the root. In many 
of the words which have this form, the Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
vid has produced the Desiderative by adding 

si = 8 . srt^and not sci as in the former instances. The 
English form hnoiv confirms the view that the original 
consonant was < 7 , and the which appears also in the 
a. s. cnaW'-atiy is probably the remains of ^^he Deside- 
rative form. The formative sa is reduced in Sanskrit 
for the general tenses to s, and is altogether absent from 
those tenses in Greek and Latin. 

Intensives. 

1L^9m In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected with the reduplicated root by i. 
The vowel in fhe syllable of reduplication also, con- 
trary to the usual practice, is n(^ade as heavy as that in 
the root* syllable, or even heavier, e. g. vefvei^mi, from 
viz^ ^to enter;’ Ifflop-miy from luj>y ‘cut off,’ ‘lop.’ 
Instances in Greek are 7 ratfra\-X», Trot 7 iw-<», 

etc. If the root begins with a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the redupl^tion; but if the vowel is 
short, it is lengthened in the root syllable, e. g. atdt^ 
from at^ ‘ go (t^aZy from ui, ‘ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g.^yojy-oj, ‘guide;’ 
dytoy^nvsy ‘ remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of oviih^fit, oTTCTTr-evo), driT-ttWa), and not length- 
ened in d\a\-a2fci), Those which begin with a 

consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. Jangan^rom gam, ‘go;’ 
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‘ I shine brightly go. gangm, ‘ I go a. s. gmge. If 
root ends in a liquid, this is either changed to a nasal 
or displaced by a nj^U, e. g. ehaitckal, from chal, ‘ move;’ 
pam.ph\d, from phiil, ‘burst;’ cluAckar, from char, 

‘ go.’ In Greek, wiftvXfifu, ‘I fill ; ’ irl/ivptifu, * I set 
on fire,’ etc. ISometimes, however, tho liquid remains 
unchanged in (rret*k, e. g. ftapfuiipm, ‘ I glimmer;’ 
0op$opv^<0, ‘ I rumble,’ &c. A few Inte^ve forms 
have Iteen discovered in Zend and in Latin, as gingrire, 

‘ to gaggle.’ 

h) OENOMINATTVESI. 

2S0. Denominatives, i. e. verbs forme<i from nonns 
{<le nominilms), have, in Sanskrit, yn, a ga, sga, or asya 
iiwerttKl betwwn the nominal stem and the personal 
ending. If, however, the nominal stem ends a vowel, 
it Is drop|>ed, e,g. s, ‘thou playest,’ 

from handrdy ‘hoy;’ ‘thou delightest,* 

from eukha^ ‘delight;’ y6kfr-&ytBL^i^ ‘thou embracest,’ 
from yo'ktrcu ‘band;’ thou eiidurest,’ 

from ksharnd^ ‘ endura^ice.’ 

Th6 examples in Liftin are numerous in the first, 
second, and fourth conjugjitions, where d, t represent 
Sanskrit fi^ya, e.gi laud^k-Sy ‘ thou praiscst,’ from lauda, 
‘praise;’ ca7i-e-s, ‘ thou art grey,’ from canu-s, ‘grey;’ 
sit-l-8, ‘thou thirstest,’ from siti-s, ‘thirst.’ In nouns’ 
of the fourth declension, u show's more tenacity in keep- 
ing its place in the Denominatives, e. g* fiuctu-k^f 
‘ thou wavest,’ frojn fluctu-s, ‘ wave.’ 

In Greek also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class in Sanskrit are Denominatives, i. e. such as 
end in In these cases the a 

aya is represented by different letters Examples are 
(for thou hoQcurest,’ from ; 7roXf;<-«i» 
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(for * thou merest/ from m\8^o-9i S 17 W 9 

(for Brji\o-€-i9), Hbou makest manifest/ from SfjjXo^Sy 
^manifest;’ arfopd^is (for Hhou attendest 

market/ from(i 7 op<i, ‘market (for 5 s 47 rw-^-t^), 

‘thou feastest/ from &4Wo-v, ‘feast.’ Denominatives 
in ara-f \\ correspond to Sanskrit forms in ya, having 
assimilated y to the preceding consonant, e. g. arf^kWto 
for drfyeX^yo), from dyyeXo^s; paXd^ato for paXa/c^Wi 
from fioKaKo-f. This y^ instead of being assimilated 
after v or p, is transferred to the preceding syllable in 
the form of 4 , e. g. peXaivco for psKav^yw^ from fieXau ; 
KoSalpo) for KaSap^ya)^ from ka^apo-s. The Denomi- 
natives in perhaps arose from an interchange of 
half-vowels, i. e. w (v) for y, e. g. BovXeveij ‘ he is a 
slave,’ fr^^m 8ot)Xo^. 

In Gothic j (y) represents the formative element, 
e. g. audag-j-ctf ‘ I call happy/ from audaga, ‘ happy ; ’ 
gaur-j-a^ ‘ I make sad,’ from gaura, ‘ sad ; ’ sA:a/^-J-a, 
‘ I create/ from skafti, ‘ creation.’ The stem-vowel of 
th,e noiin is dropped, except sometimes u, as in Latin 
and Greek, e. g. ihemrs-j-^a, ^ I thirst,’ from thaursu, 
‘ dry and K/ar-sfaxeZv-J-a, ‘I overshadow,’ from skadu, 
‘ shadow.’ In some cases the Gothic has 6 for aya, like 
the Latin d, e.g. fisk-d-s, ‘thou fishest,’ from fiska, ‘ fish.’ 
In a few cases n is inserted before the d, and the stem- 
vowel preserved in a weakened form, e.g."/td?'ili-6-5, 
from hora, e. whore ^gr. Kip% Dor. Ktopa, ‘girl/ 
‘ wench.’ ♦ 

Some Passive Denominatives in Gothic are formed by 
-r?., which seems to be connected with the Sansk. Passive 
Participle in -na, continued in the Germanic strong 
verbs, e. g. e. broke^n^ etc. Go. Passive Denom. (which 
may be compared with such Passives as anc?-6u7ui-ii-a, 
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'I am unbound’) are fulIrtHi, ‘I am fiUel^’ Act 
* I fill,’ from fulla, ' full’ Perhaps such forms 
are the source of the double meanings in such English 
verbs as ‘ I fill,’ ^h intransitive and tscmsitive s * I 
become full ’ and ‘ I make full’ 

Some Denominatives in Sanskrit, like some Causatives, 
prefix p to uytii lengthening the stem-vowel, o.g. 
xirtha-puyd-miy from iirtlia, ‘thing;’ sot^u-pdyu-mi, 
from satyA, ‘ truth.’ 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives correspond in mean- 
ing to tlie DesiJeratives?, e.g. putUya^mi; from pfiti, 
‘a husband pntt'Uiia'mi, from putrii, ‘ child.’ So in 
Greek 5avoT-tda>, from ^draTo-r, ‘death,’ etc. Such 
Latin forms as cdmaturio, ending in are verbal 

derivatives, but eqiiio (e<|U-i-o) is at Denominative with 
a D(?siderative meaning, from wpiu-s, ‘ hoi-se.’ 

Denominatives \vitl» a Desiderative meaningare formed 
in Sanskrit also by sya i(isya), e.g. tTsAu-By&'-wii, 
from irshtiy ‘bid!:’ a:v:u-syk'-riu, from azwii, ‘stallion;’ 
madlm-asyk'-miy from mmlliu, ‘ lioiiey.’ ]>atin fonnsin 
-sso, denoting (’mibi/iOH,, correspond to these Sanskrit 
forms in »ya, the y being aJwimiliiU-il to s, e. g. aitki-BBO, 
from atticti-s; yivti-Bao, from gra-cu-s. Latin In- 
choatives in -dsco, -escuy also resemble the Ssfcskrit 
forms with -us?///,, e. g. fiumm-BBCO, ‘ I b^n to fiame,’ 
from flarama, ‘ flame.’ 
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XI. DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 

a) DERIVATIVES. 

NT or NTA. 

251a Tite Present Participle Active is formed by 
inserting nt or nta between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending. The weak forms, however, generally 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Greek and Latin 
the n is preserved throughout. The Gothic has nda^ 
where d was pronounced probably as an |^pirate, for the 
older mute generally becomes an aspirate in the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. but Acc. 

6/tdra-nta-m ; gr. Gen. ^ipo-vr~osy 1. /ere-ntl-s, go. 
6aira-ndl-?is. In Greek the i is lost, as is seen from the 
. plural M. (f)ipo^pr’-sSy N. The parallel forms in 

Latin show that the i is preserved in that language, 
e.g. Hr e-nt^-s, fere-nti-a. The feminine is formed ii 
Sanskrit by 7it + i in the first conjugation, and by { 
in the second, e. g. rdsa-ntl F., ‘ inhabiting,’ from vas ; 
ddha-ntl F., ^burning,’ from dah ; sa-tl' F., ‘being,’ from 
as. In Greek priS for s. 7iti, like rp^B for s. tA, occurs 
in SspaTTo-PTiSj Gen. Sspairo^prid-os. In these Parti- 
ciples the Masc. form is used also for the Fern, in Latin. 
In Gothic the feminine has ndt for ndht^ with the 
addition of an inorganic n, e. g. visorUdel F., ‘ remain- 
ing,’ stem mso^ndetn. 

The Participle of the si^stantive verb has lost the 
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entire root in both Greek and Latin: Gen. Utrr^of^ 

1. contain only the formative oinr, entij and the 

case-ending oy, 8. The Epic and Ionic form iavr indi- 
cates the previous existenqe of i€r-H>vT ; ^|ad the com- 
pounds pne-sens, ab-sens, Gen. pra?-5-enti-8, ab-^-enti-s, 
contain the root consonant s. The feminine of this 
Participle in Greek is somewhat obscured from the fact 
that V has become u, as usual in such a ixisition, and 
T become <r through the influence of i, whilst the ^ itself 
then disappears, ovaa is therefore for o-vri-a. 

The same element apptl^s in the s, A nxiliwy Ftdure^ 
e. g. Acc. S. (id-syd-nt£L~m, ‘ about to give ; ’ in the gr. 
First Fittare^i<i>-<ro-‘VT--a^i\m\ First and Secoml Amist^ 
e. g. Xvcra-irr-a, ‘having loosed,’ Xiiro-vT-^a^ ‘having left.’ 
These letters therefore indicate the Participial character 
of 4he word in which they are inserted, and have no 
reference to anf peculiarity of tense, for they are applied 
to Past, Present, and Future alike. 

WANS. 

I 

251 fi. The reduplicatW preterite in Sanskrit forms 
an Active Participle by inserting vmIis (vans), wat (vat), 
dr according to the difterent weight of the cai^, l>e- 
tweeri the stem and the personal cmding, e. g. Acc. 
S. /‘u</-wa'ns-a7n, Loc, PI. *Acc. PI. 

7^'nul-’XLSh-a8, from rud^ ‘vreep.’ -ush^t forms the 
feminine, e. g. mriuUnisM, In the Greek perfect, 
which is also a reduplicated tense, this formative iai em- 
ployed in SI. and N. -or, probably for an earlier for 
= 8.t(;a^,but applied alike to both heavy and light cases, 
e. g. Acc. S. rm/^-or-a, ‘ having struck.’ The feminine 
is vtra for vcrira = 8. ushi, cr in Greek being usually 
dropped between two vowel||e. g. rrrt^ut-a. In Latin 
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the word seewns, *axe,^ for $ee‘'WA--8, means * Si- 
ting;’ and in Gothic, Norn. PL JM. fe^r-ufll-os means. 
« those who have borne,’ L e. ‘parents.’ The Latin 
adjectives in|-6s-us may, also Jhave been formed bj! 
wan»y to which da corresponds very much as Ar (6s) 
does to aria in the comparative forms, e.g. meli-6r-; 
so*/am-ds-i4s from fama, though the a is not softened 
in the latter as it is in the former case. 

MANA. 

252 . The Participle for^the Preaent, Per^fect^ and 
Future Middle ends in radna in the first conjugation, 
and dua in the second. The latter seems to only a 
weakened form of vutna^ Just as the plural of the first 
personal pronoun has a for ma of the singular, and for 
the same reason. Hence also, in those p^s of the irst 
conjugation \vhich need a lighter endiu^H^an the others, 
viz. the tenth clause and the reduplicated preterite, the 
form Cma is used. The accent is on the last syllable 
of the ending, where, in the indicative, it would be on 
the personal ending ; otherwfee it is on that part of the 
stem where the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
has t]^e accent on the last syllable but one of the ending ; 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol- 
lowing are examples : , 

SAI^SKRIT. 

Present. Perfect. Futore. 

ddd-knSL-a ty.tup-kna,-8 da-syd-^mkaora 

GREEK. 

Again we see that the participial mana, /isi/o, has 
nothing to do originally with the expression of tense. 
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for> like the form previously noticed^ viz. s. nta^ gr. vr, 
L it is used for present, past, and future alike. 

In Sanskrit, the Passive Participle ^ffera from the 
Siddle in the same way as the passive voice generally 
does from the middle voice; i.e. ya is inserted inf lace 
of the class chai-acteristic, e.g. Mid. ddd-^na^s (for 
dad»-mana-s\ Pass. dUyd-mana^s. In Zend and 
Greek the same form serves for the passive.,as is used 
for the middle, e.g. har^-mane-m = gr. <^§pa*‘fjL€VO^v, 
vaze^tnne-m = gr. ixo-pepo^v. In the first of these 
instances the vowel d is reduced in Zend as in Greek ; in 
the second it is dropped, ns we shall find to be the case 
in Latin. In using this form for both voices, the Zend 
already anticipates the practice in Greek, whilst the 
Latin almost exclusively appropriates it to the passive 
voice, i. e. in the second person plural. 

'the Latin fc^KiH for the second person plural passive, 
ar/i/i-minl, ^bMig loved,’^for aynd-ytiini esfisy ‘ ye are 
(being) loved,’ etc., are clearly instances of this parti- 
cipial form in the nominative plural masculine, and 
were probably at first used^with the substantive verb as 
another participle is used'in the perfect passive, i.e. 
ama-mini estis like ama-ti estis. Alu-maa-s is also a 
passive participle of alercy whereas a middle or active 
mining is more suited to Vetiu-mnn-s and Voliu-tOBS^ 
In the last three instances the vowel Ci is dropped, aa was 
found to be the case in Zend: 

The element thus appropriated to the formation of 
the middle participles also appears in Substantives and 
Adjectives, In Sanskrit man in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives with an active or passive 
meaning, e.g. iush-maa M., ^fire’ (the drier); 
man M., ‘weaving loom’ (weaver). 1. /e-mln-a and 
e. may be similarly formed from this root (s» v6 
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or w&\ denoting ‘ weaver ’ — * spinster ’ is still employed 
of the unmarried females of the family. (See Sec. 2;86.) 
ha/r-4-m&n IjL, ‘time’ (that takes away, hurries); 
dha/r^i’-m&Sk M., ‘ form ’ (what is borne), as 1. /or-ma 
from./er-re, and e. heax^ng from bear. The neuters 
are more numerous than the masculines : dha/-mBXL N., 

‘ house ’ (what is put or made, so e. build-in^r = what 
is built) ;,fcdr-man N., ‘deed’ (as 1. fac-tum from 
facere/ and e. deed from do); r^'-man.N., ‘hair’ 
(what grows). Adjectives in are rare : ear-man, 

‘ happy.’ 

In Greek there are Ahstmct Substantives In 
e.g. ‘inflammation;’ xap-/xoi/77, ‘pleasure.’ 

Masculine Substantives in -fiov (lengthened in the Nom, 
S. to /LM3Dv) are 7rj^si5-/XQ)j/, ‘lungs’ (breather); idl-’fioavy, 
‘god’ (shining one). These have the accent on Jbhe 
stem; but others, with a connecting |pwel, have the 
accent on the list syllable, both as in Sanskrit, e. g. 

‘ leader.’ The same formative also occurs as 
/lA' (Nom. firiv\ e. g. 7rd4-/i?7i/, /shepherd’ (feeder). 
The long quantity of d in njana is preserved in some 
instances, as in KevS^ficov, •Gen. KevS-ficoj/^os. The 
same is the case with fiiu in such words as Ka-fiiv^s^ 
‘oven’ {Kalxoj Koto); va-fiivrj^ ‘ contest’ (a contendi^), 
connected with s. yudh, ‘ contend.’ Neuter SubstanWks 
have assumed the form -/xar (reduced to in the Nom. 
S.), e.g. Gen. S.7rot»{-/4ar-oy,7rpa7-fiar-oy, 

The original v of this last word appears in vwW’-/jlvo^s, 
‘ nameless.’ 

In Latin, Masculine Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in mdn (reduced to m6 in the Nom. S.) gr. 
fjuoVf s. loSn-a, e. g. Gen. S. ser-mdn-w, ‘ of speaking.’ 
A further development of this form appears in those. 
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words which end in -m^nia, -monium, e. g. oZi^mdnla, 
ali^mbidumt ^ supf>ori/ from the same root as alu* 
rnnu-s. The Nmiter Substantives have (enlarged to 
men in Norn. S.), e. g. s^-men, ^seed/ Gen, S. 
no^men, * name,’ Gen. S. 'wd-min-m It is not clear 
whether this formative is in homo, Gen. S. /io-min-ia, 
e. goom (with r inserted in bridegroom, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is hnjiUijnma\ ger. Braiiti-^am. 

In MasciiUue Substantives with man are oA- 

man, ‘spirit’ (that thinks, from ah-ja); ////u-man, 
‘ear ’ (that hears: comp. gr. k\v); Wd-man, ‘ flower’ (that 
blows). Tlie formative is curtailed in the a.s. Wd-ma, and 
still more in the e. Woo-m. mawvis probably com- 
pounded of mu and na, each of which is employed sepa- 
rately ift a similar w'ay. We have also seen that ta and ma 
of the comparative suflSx famu are employed sepiirately. 
'nia appears in r?/A:-ma-?n, ‘gold’ (the shiner); yug- 
nia-7/?, ‘apair’(e.yoAv» ofoxcm, etc. ); ‘smoke’ 

(set in motion ) ; is/f-mtf-s, ‘ love ’ (wishing). In Griek 
the siiflBx is accented like tlie Sanskrit, e. g. crToX-/iO*^> 
‘equipment;’ waX/Lto-r, ‘ivielding.’ 2f is inserted in 
K\ax}-S-fio-9y ‘ weeping;’ ^vKi]-S-fi6-9^ ‘bellowing.’ In 
Latin there aie a few examples, such as 
‘In^th’ (that blows); /d-mu-s, ‘ smoke ’=? s. dhu- 
mR ; y>d-mu-m, ‘ apple ;’ /o/’-mu-s, ‘ warming ’= gr* 
‘warm,’ s. (jltar-m&-8\ /r-mu-s, ‘strong’ 
(‘ bearing,’ from /67'-re) ; aUmxi-s (for al-i-mu-s), ‘ nou- 
rishing.’ In the Germanic languages the instances are 
few and obscure: go. stem fca/jr-ma, ‘tree,’ e. heOrVti^ 
go. st. a7’-ma (ard-ma), ‘poor;’ 6ar-ml, ‘womb’ (bar 
=‘ bear’) ; e. fZi-m = s, dhu-ma, ‘.smoke e. eZrea-m, 
from the root eZrd, ‘sleep’ (^ in Latin somTthirn and 
somnus are connected together) ; e. sea-m from sew. 
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This formative also appears as miy gr. fiiy in s. dal- 
^thunderbolt’ (splitter); ^ power;’ 

^spe#ch;’ Bi-fii-s, ^justice.’ fuq is its feminine 
form, as in ywo-firfy ‘opinion;’ fivrj-fiTjj ‘remembrance.’ 
1: ma, as in /am-ma, ‘flame’ (flag-ma); fa-msiy 
‘fame,’ from the root hhcby ‘speak.’ Latin nouns in 
-wmIvj-8 (stem muh-) are perhaps for munn-s = s. 
manay e. g. /a-mulu-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, worker), 

‘ servant ; ’ sti-malu-a (stig-), ‘ stimulant ’ (pricker). 

NDO. 

253. In Latin, the Future Passive Participle in 
-ndus (stem -ndo) Bopp supposes to be of the same 
origin with -nti of the present active. The interchange 
of d and t is not without example. We have also seen 
instances of the same formative being used for different 
tenses and even for different moods. Though it is un- 
doubtedly rare for all these differences to meet in one 
and the same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insuperable difficulty. 1. Jhe formative which appears 
as t6r in Latin is either td^ or ddr in Persian : p. dJa- 
d&r = 1. da-tor. 2. The Persian ^er-e-nde-A is both 
active and present in sense, agreeing with 1. (/er-6-ntl) 
ferenSy ‘bearing;’ but in form agreeing with 
e-ndu-s. In the Latin language itself, moreover, there 
is an instance in which the form -ndo agrees in meaning 
wittf-n^i; forsem-ndu-s, ‘second,’ means ‘the following,’ 
from the same root as sequ-oh Besides this, the Latin 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean- 
ing : reg-e-nAOy ‘ by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in -bunduSy alsdlN^he same formative is employed 
in a present' and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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vii&^hyjL-ndu8 castra (Liv* 25, 13), ‘carefully avoiding the 
camp;’ vanam speciem (Liv.S, 38, 8 ), 

‘ greatly admiring an empfy show.’ 

TAR. 

2S4i. The Pmiiciple of the FiUure Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by t(V r (sometimes reduced to tr). But it 
is also used to form Noinina ayenti^, e. g. s. Ja-tA'r, 
Nom. S. ddtk'f ‘going to give ’ and ‘giver.’ In the 1 st 
and 2 nd persons of all genders it is joined with the sub- 
stantive verb to form the Future TensCy but in the 3rd 
person it is the future tense without the substantive 
verb. In Greek there is no participle in this form, but 
there^ are Ncnninu cKjentis in rr/p, T 17 , and rop, e. g. 
So-ttJp, ‘ giver ; ’ ‘ fighter.’ In Latin tdr-o 

forms a Future Participle^ and tor forms Ncnaina acjen- 
tie, e.g. Ae-tur-it-vS, ‘going to give;’ dd-tOTy ‘giver.’ 

The Feminine forms are s. tviy gr. rptS and rp^a, 
1. trie. The abbreviation from tdr to tr is caused by the 
additional weight at the enej, and the addition of S in 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take place 
in other instances. ‘ Examples of tliese feminines are 
8 . eZd-tri', ‘ the giver gr. Xrjix-rpis (Gen. \i?cr-rp/fi-oy), 
‘robber;’ 7 roA?;-rp 4 a, ‘poetess.’ Both iKi-rrj-s M. and 
i/ck~‘Ti-9 F. (Gen. wc«-rt5-ov), ‘applicant^ show a loss of p. 

255. The names of family relations in tfy 
appear to be Nomina ayentisy so that each was named 
from what he was occupied in. s. pi-tar, gr. ^ra-Ti^p 
(ryp enlarged in the Nom. from T«p), 1. pa-ter, go. 
/ct-der {d pronounced as dh), a. s. fco^Aer (d pro- 
nounced as dh)y e./a-ther (t/i|j|>ronounced as dh), from 
pd, ‘nourish’ or ‘rule;’ s. md-tar, gr. liflrf-Tqp {rop 
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enlarged from rtp in Nom.), 1. md-ter, go. m6-^deir, 
a. s. ino- 4 er and mo-dor, e. mo^fher {d and th pro- 
nounced dh\ from md, whi^A itself means ^ measure/ 
but in compounds has the meaning of ‘ produce/ ^ bring 
forth;’ and Bopp has found in the first book of the 
Eig-V 6 da, Hymn 61, 7, thb Genitive md-tur as a 
masculine, meaning ci'eatoinSy and in the Old Persian 
the Acc. Sing. fra--inaAkr^(mi:=z^ imp&iutorem.^ 

256a May not fe-mina in Latin be a participial form 
of the same root ? The change of m to / is certainly 
unusual ; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
would not do much violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have an instance of a Latin / for Greek 
in formica compared with m and w are 

more frequently interchanged: indeed, we hav|| an 
instance probably in German mit and English with. In 
Bohemian, mlh Ibrresponds in meaning? and probably 
also in origin, to the ger. wolke^ e. welkAn. Is it not 
therefore possible that wO’^nan may be from the same 
root as mo-tAer, and similarly formed with the Latin 
f&-mina? If so, two wori^ for which hitherto very 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given would be 
traced to their origin, and shown to have a very ap- 
propriate meaning. (See Sec. 252.) s. 6 Ard'Har 
(gr. (ppd-'TCOp, member of a brotherhood), 1 . frd-ter, 
go. bru-Aer^ a. s. 6 >’^-dher and 6 ro-dher, e. 6 ro-ther, 
is referred by Bopp to the root hhar^ * bear,’ denoting 
the ^bearer’ or ‘ suppofter’ of the family, s. awds^&r 
(t lost, but the vowel lengthened as in Latin) (gr. 

1. s(W’-dr {t lost and o lengthened as in Sans., 
and 8 between vowels changed to r), go. svis-tar, 
a. s. swus^ter and sus-ter, e. sis-ter, is referred by 
Pott and Bopp to the rdbt 8U, $4, ^ear/ ‘ bring forth.’ 
8 . diiA-i-tar, gr. Svy^a^rrjp (7 for j^) ( 1 . filia), go. 
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s. ddhAmr^ e. dmgh-tfiv^ seems connected 
With the root duh^ and to mean ^ milker/ i* e* of cows. 
Bopp gives ^ suckling ^ a# the meaning, which is ob- 
jectionable because it is quite as appropriate to son as 
(laughter, whereas this word is used to distinguish one 
from the other. 

' £S7. From the same element (tar) arise the neuter 
and the feminine the former occurring in 
many words, the latter in few. They have an instru- 
mental meaning ; e, g. ‘ eye ’ (means of 

guiding, from ni); zr6'rXTSL-vu ‘eai*’ (means of hear- 
ing, from itnC ) ; ‘ limb ’ (means of going, 

from ga)\ (Zdni-tr4, ‘tooth’ (means of biting, from 
dahz). In Greek the forms of the suffix are -rpo, 
-Tp<|p -5po, -.9pa. The change from a mute to an aspirate 
frequently occurs in Greek without any apparent cause : 
apo-rpo-i', ‘plough,’ from apota; KaXAr-Tpa,^ covering,’* 
from /KaXv7r-T4> ; ap-^pO'-p, ‘ limb,’ from apap^icKW ; 
/8a-5pa, ‘ step,’ from In Latin ara-tnx^m, 

‘plough,’ from ara-re; fulgeAxky ‘lightning,’ from 
fiilge-sco. ^be aspirate, twhich is only occasional in 
Zend and Greek, is regula/ in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English : go. maur-thr (stem inaur-f/i7’(t), e. rmt7’-th6r, 
from the root war, 1. Tnor-ior. go. hlds-XvB^ ‘ sacrifice,’ 
which may be inferred from bloa^treis^ is from bl6t-an, 

‘ to sacrifice.’ Without the formative the Anglo-Saxon 
blot means ‘ a sacrifice.’ In e. laugh^ter, from laugh, 
the preceding consonant prevents t from being aspirated; 
and the same cause perhaps operated in slaughter, 
the gh being pronounced at first. The consonant (cA) 
is pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
German, i. e. lacAen, schlacAten. e. wea^ttker is con- 
nected with the s^oot w&, ‘blow.’ go. hulisAr (stem 
hulis-tra, the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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the preceding a ) ; go. /d-dr, * sheatV a. s. /d-dher 
(stem fo-dra,d=dh), connected with the s. root2>d, ‘to 
contain/ and so equal to s. * pa/ ‘container/ 

‘ vessel.’ e. m-dder, ger. ru-der, is perhaps connected 
with gr. pel^ipo-Vi ‘ stream/ from pie), though with 
a meaning resembling the 1. rJ-mus, ‘ oar.’ The dd is 
for the aspirate dh, go. hleirthrB^ ‘ tent/ a. s. klce-dre, 
e. la-dder (d and dd for the aspircCte). 

With the change of r to Z, which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formative becomes in Greek t\o, tXi;, 
8\o, S\jf, e. g. * carriage ;’ ‘ handle 

8t5cr-3rXo-»'^ instruments used m^the worship of Bacchus ; 
yspi-^Xr )9 ‘ birth.’ In Gothic the corresponding form 
is thla^ e. g. a. s. tice-dl, e. nee-dle (ci instead 

of the aspirate). 

TA. 

258 . The Participle of the Perfect Passive is 
formed by -ta, F. ta. It takes the accent, e. g. 

Acc. S., ‘ left.’ In Greek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e. g. tto-to-v, iro-rrf^ 
iro-TO-Vy ‘drunk,’ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; but also wd-ro-r, 
‘ the act of drinking.’ In Latin the suffix is employed 
in forming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. da-tu-s, 
da-ta, (Za-tu-m, from da-re. In the above instances 
ta is affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted : s. j^raZA-i-tA-s, ‘ stretched out,’ from prath ; 
gr. cr/cfX-€-ro-?, ‘dried/ from cr/reX-Xo); 1. TTioZ-l-tu-a, 
‘ ground,’ from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
class (aya) is usually preserved in an abbreviated form, 
e. g. s. ‘ oppressed;’ gr.^tX-ij-ro-^j * beloved/ 

1 . 


U 
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Adjeetivea ore also formed from substantives by 
e. g. 8. * possessed of fruit ; ’ gr. 

^ possessed of waggons 1. pafo’-i-tu-s, ‘ fatherly/ The 
Latin neuters in are probably formed from deno- 

minatives of the seeond conjugation^ e. g. 
from arbor-e-sco, Perf. -6-vi. 

Abstract Namis axe formed from adjectives by the 
feminine #d, e,g. s. zuklA-tky * whiteness/ go. tAd,Noin. 
tha : ^ newness.’ a.8. dhe, dh (also written d): 

AccZ-dh, leng-dhe ; gebyr-df ^ birth.’ e. heal-th, weaUth^ 
leng-Xh^ tZ<9p-th, bread-Xh^ heigh-^XtL (the last has in 
recent times dropped the h and become heigh-X). The 
Latin juven--ta belongs to this class of derivatives. 
The Sanskrit stem yw fan. is in some cases contracted to 
yun. The same contraction takes place in the Latin 
comparative jften-ior. In Gothic the abstract ^‘un-dais 
formed from this abbreviated stem, having rf, as in so 
many instances, for dh ; whilst the English yoit-th pre- 
serves the aspirate, but loses the final vowel and reduces 
the stem to yau for yu. 

Abstracts in tdt-i occur in the VMas, with which 
may be compared the Greek the Latin taty tiit^ and 
the Gothic duthy where the d is again for an aspirate, 
e. g. V. aHshtd-tkl-^isy ‘ invulnerability,’ from drishta ; 
g^.^\^^w-T77-r5 Gen. tj\iSi6-TriT-osy ‘ folly/ from rjXiSios ; 
1. juven-tu-8, Gen. juveurttit’-isy ‘ youthful ness/ from 
juvenis; sterilitas, Gen. sterili-XhX-iSy ‘ barrenness,’ from 
sterilis ; go. ajufc-duth-s, ‘ eternity ; ’ riiaiMg-d\Mi-iy 
* abundance ’ (2 Cor. viii, 2) ; miKi-duth-t, * great- 
ness.’ Similar words in Latin have t'ddrin, perhaps 
from tdt by changing t to c? and adding in : Gen. S. 
majf/m-t&din-ts, ‘greatness/ 

Abstracts are formed from adjectives and substantives 
by twd added immediately to the stem, e.g. s. amrtor- 
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twa-m, * immortality/ from amfta. In Grothic the 
word i^Mva-dva, ^ serfdom/ occurs (with d for the aspi- 
rate), from thiva, ^ serf/ In English, -dom resembles 
the Latin forms m tu-din, from tfit, in having added a 
nasal and changed t to d* In words which are not 
abstracts, the Gothic preserves the formative as thva^ 
e.g. /ri-a-thva, ‘love;’ sa^thva, ‘an iim;’ but 
also in /i-a-thva, ‘ enmity/ 

NA. 

259b a Perfect Passive Participle of a small num- 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanskrit by the syllable m, 
e.g. bhug-n&Sy ‘bent,’ from bhuj; ftA-ogr-nd-s, ‘ broken/ 
from bhanj ; bhin-n&^Sy ‘ split/ from bhid* A few Greek 
Nouns (but not participles) are similaidy formed by vo, 
vrj : o-s/x-i/o-r (for as^vos\ ‘ venerated aicri-vrj^ ‘ tent ’’ 
(‘covered in’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin, ‘ child ’ (lit. ‘ brought 

forth ’), has the accent irregularly thrown back. In 
Latin there are j9Ze-nu-s, ‘full ’ (lit. ‘filled’) ; re^r-nu-m, 
‘dominion’ (lit. ‘ruled over’)^ Here again the parti- 
cipial meaning is very obvious, although the form does 
not appear among the participles in any Latin conjuga- 
tion. Many words have deviated more or less from the 
original meaning, e.g. magr-nu-s, ‘ great ’ (lit. ‘ grown’); 
c%-nu-s, ‘worfliy’ (lit. ‘talked of,’' or ‘ pointed to ’). 
A similar deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
forms, such as csfAVos, ‘venerable’ as well as ‘vene- 
rated.’ The formative, which thus appears to have only 
a fragmentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon throughout the strong con- 
jugations, answering to the strong or ‘irregular’ verbs 
in English. The syllable nay Nom. n, however, is joined 
to the root by means of a connecting vowel a or e. 
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whereas in the languages which we have already noticed 
it is added immediately to the root^ e«g. go* bug-^B^nrs, 
duB. graf’^^n, e. grrav-e-n; s. bhug^-nirai ^bent’ In 
some Gothic Partidplea used as notfhs, however, the 
syllable is added immediately to the root, e.g. the 
adjective us-/itA:-na-s, * open * (lit. ‘ unlocked *), and the 
N. substantive go. 5ar-ii (stem bar-na), a.8. bsar-n, 
‘ child ’ (lit * born so the Scotch baw-^n). 

260. na is used like ta to form Boaaeaaive Adjec- 
tives from substantives. In this application it also takes 
the connecting vowel i, e.g. s.* jpAai-l-na-s, ^possessed 
of fruit,’ from phal-a ; mai-l-n4-8, ‘ covered with dirt,* 
from mal-a. There are also feminine forms in ni, 
denoting ‘wife of,’ preceded by t?, e.g. Irulr-k-ni {r 
changes n to n), ‘ wife of Indra.’ gr. wsS-t-j/o-r, ‘ flat,’ 
iroraTriS-lov} ctcari-i-PO-aifoT <r#coT«<r-i-w>-r)/ dark,’ from 
CKoroa^ st afcoris. Some adjectives, like ^vXivoay XlSivoa, 
have the accent thrown back. An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word if/iflr-i-na-s, ‘ horned,’ from 
:tfng-a. Feminine forms in vq^ preceded by fit>, re- 
semble the Sanskrit fenc^inines in e.g. 'A/rpwt- 

(o-vrf^ ‘ daughter of’ 'Ktcf^icrt-os. Those in -ati/a are for 
-a-wa, e.g. Siaivay \vKaiva, In Latin many words 
have i before -nu for the connecting vowel, as in Gothic, 
e.g. stayn-i-nxk-s^ from stagn-u-m, ‘pool;’ 6cw-l-nu-s, 
from stem bov (bos, ‘ ox’).^ After r the vowel is omitted, 
as in English, e.g. eimr-nu-s, from ebur, ‘ivory;’ 
^;er-ntt-s, from ver, ‘ spring.’ Even in Sanskrit i occurs, 
e.g. sam-l'-na-s, ‘yearly,’ from sama', ‘year.’ In 
Latin also a different vowel, viz. d, occurs, but it is 
perhaps of the same origii% e. g. 02 !) 2 >id-a-nu-s, from 
oppid-u-m, ‘ town ;’ i2om-4-nu-s, from Bom-a. There 
are also feminines in -om and -nia preceded by d, e.g. 
BelL-o-na, matr^-na, Fa^^o-nia. In Gothic 
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Nom. 71, is preceded by ei (s=^), e.g, 

^ of silver ^pelliceua Zmfead-el-ii-s, ^ light 

su7y-ei-n-s, ‘ true/ In English the connecting vowel 
has become c, and after r is lost, e.g. wood^e-n, gold* 
e-n, leather-n. The later practice has been to use the 
substantive, without any formative addition, as an 
adjective, as* in ‘a silver knife,’ ^ a, gold watch/ A 
trace of the feminine formative is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon gyden (j^d-e~n\ gydr-e^ne, ‘ goddess/ 

A few Abstracts are formed by na, F. nd, e.g, 
s. 2 /aj-na-s, * honour thirst;’ swdp-na-s, 

‘ sleep ; ’ gr. vtt-po-s, rix-vrj ; 1. som-nu-s, raj9-i-na. 

TI, NL 

2i61. Feminine Abstracts are formed by ti and m, 
which are probably from ta and na, e. g. s. yuk-tl^, 
^ union ; ’ ufc-tl-s, ‘ speech/ Some have a before ti, 
which is a connecting or class vowel. In these words 
the root is sometimes accented, e. g. dr-a-ti-s, * fear 
ram-a-ti-s, Hhe god of love^’ mfc-a-tf-s, ‘ wind.’ gr. 

d/A7fa>-rt-y. Elsewhere t be- 
comes O', except when preceded by <r, which itself has 
come from a dental, e. g. irUr^rtrs from 7 re 3 , for 

^evK*cri-s. •-aia has been formed from ere, as *Tpia 
from s. tri. It is seldom added to monosyllabic stems, 
e. g. Sv-aia^ 8o/ct/ia-(r/a, imra^aiou These latter re- 
semble in appearance such words as dBaveur^ia^ from 
d9dmT-oy, which are not participial but nominal forma- 
tions. Some in Gree^, as ;in Sanskrit, have a connecting 
vowel before <r«, and the iSsime accentuation, e. g. vifA* 
e-ert-y, In Latin this enlarged form 

appears in puer-i-tka, caw-l-tl6-s, sm;-l-tlu-m, etc. 
A still greater increase of the formative appears in 
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-ai-dn, Nom. -si-o ; e, g. coa-tio » s* pdfc-tl-s, 
SS5 s. 3 /tlA>-tl-a, Adverbs in -ti-wi, retain 
the older and shorter form e. g. trac^U-my cur-sl-m. 
The same formative appears also in mea-Sl-a, ‘ mowing 
fwa-sl-s, ‘coughing.’ mo7’s, -metis, stem mort, ment, 
probably for mor-tl, meri-ti, = s. wr-ti*s, ma-tl-s. 

In Gothic this syllable assumes the foirms ti, di, thi, 
Nom. f, <7, fA. The last is the regular form. The second 
was perhaps pronounced as d/iL Th#first has t from 
the influence of the preceding consonant. Examples 
are, f/a-hain'-th-s, ‘birth;’ j^ra-mun-d-a, ‘memory;’ 
ga-skdf’-t^s, ‘ creation ; ’/m-7ua-t-a, ‘loss’ (stem gabaur- 
tlii, etc.). Many English words retfiin this consonant, 
e. g. 7y/r-th, d!ca.-th, aoo-th, fn(jh-t 

In some probably flr/i has been introduced from imitation 
of others, as in /r/-gh-t from fear, 

ni is not so extensively used as ii. It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has no, for Ui : 
s. ‘ loosening ; ’ f/Zd'-nl-s, ‘ (‘xhaiistion ; ’ jVt- 

i^-s, ‘age’ {n changed to n by ?•); gr. 

‘ rarity,’ compared with^ inro- i/o-y. In Gothic ana- 
7>its-ni (ana-biiula), ‘ conibiand /ai7.-ni, ‘ sign,’ ‘ show- 
ing’ (e. siu-nl, ‘ seeing.’ In these forms i is 

dropped before 8 of the Nom. The weak conjugations, 
which do not form the participle in r?, have Abstracts in 
Tif, Nom. n, preceded by ei in the first, 6 in the second, 
and ai in the third conjugation, e. g. //dZ-el-n-s, ‘ saluta- 
tion ; ’ Zat/i-d-n-s, ‘ invitation;’ ‘ edification.’ 

Mascul'i/ne Substantives ajyplied to agents are formed 
by ti in Sanskrit, e. g. s. ‘tanner;’ swpAi-s, 

‘ horse’ (lit. ‘ runner’) ; pd-tl-s, ‘ lord ’ (lit. ‘ nourisher’); 
gr. TTo-crt-^, L po-tl-s. Is not the English word /oo-d 
(‘ feeder’) formed from the same root and in the same 
way, the regular th for t having become d ? . gr. 
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‘ prophet L V6C-tl-«, ^ lever ’ (lit ‘ carrier ’) ; go. 
ga^drauh-^t-s^ ^soldier;’ 'guest’ (lit. ' eater’). 

In these Grothic words and the English gues^Xy the t 
instead of th is from the influence of the preceding 
consonant 

ni also as well as ti is employed to form Masculine 
Appellatwesy e. g. s. vrah^xd'-Sy ‘ ram,’ and, applied to 
a different animal, perhaps 1. ver-re-s for -yer-nl-s, 
' boar ’ (from thfe same root, s. vrsh-dy ' bull’) ; s. o^-nf-s, 
' fire ’ (lit ' burner ’) ; 1. In Latin also 

'bread’ (lit ' feeder ’) /el-nl-s, 'rope’ (lit 'binder’), 
etc. 

TU, NU. 

262. As the interrogative pronoun appears in three 
forms, viz. fca, H, kUy so the formatives which we are 
now considering appear as ta^nai ti, ni ; and tUy nu. 
The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in -fum, of which m is the 
sign of the accusative case, e. g. ' to give ;’ 

stha/Axi-m , ' to stand ;’ a^-tu-m, ' to eat,’ from ad. In 
compounds m is dropped, e^gmiyak-tu-karnas, 'desirous 
to leave.’ • 

The Sanskrit dwa is an instrumental case of tu, 
formed by adding a, and is employed like Latin gerunds, 
e. g. tan drs/t-twA', ' after seeing him’ (lit. ' with seeing 
him’); ity^ukhXwk\ 'after so speaking’ (lit 'with so 
speaking ’). ^ 

The Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used 
in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, 
e. g. grdm-an4ya, ' to go ; ’ ddri-an&ya, ' to show.’ The 
abstracts in ana, which appears in the above examples, 
are also employed in the Locative Singular in the same 
sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. 
anwiah^BXiky 'to seek.’ The same form of infinitive 
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becomes general in the Germanic languages : go* an, 
flrii-aa, ‘ to give a. s. old e. giv^en, modem 

German jgreb-en. A similar formation appears in Greek. 
The oldest form of the Present Infinitive is or 
e-fievai, which is a Dative (that is, a Locative) form of 
an abstract in -/xa/a or f-yiMva. Another form is or 
s-fbsi', which results from dropping ai of fMOi or 
Again, there are forms of the infinitive in -vat, where the 
first syllable of ^vcu is dropped, unless -va* be the Dative 
(Locative) of va, as pt,€vat, is of and thus be of dis- 
tinct origin. This appears the more probable, because 
forms in -i/ai occur as early as those in fievau The 
common classical form is -eiv for siv, and this from 
e. g. 5t7r-6-/iemt» slrr-e-fieu, shr-elvy ^rj-vau 

263 . An Aorist form in the Vedas with the meaning 
of the Infinitive ends in se (=sai), e. g. mc''-8h6(s 
changed to sli by the preceding vowel), ‘ to throw.’ 
This strikingly resembles the Greek First Aorist Infini- 
tive in -crai, e. g. XS-crae, * to loose rv^at (ri/Tr-crat), 

* to strike ; ’ iu^ai (SetAc-orae), ‘ to show.’ Both seem 
identical with the Latin ^se after consonants, re after 
vowels, e. g. cs-se, ^ to be die’-e-’Te, ‘ to say.’ s assimi- 
lates a preceding t in pos-se, from pot-se, and is itself 
assimilated to a preceding I and r in velAe and fer-re, 
unless these are for vel-e-re (gr. ^ovX-a^fiaC) and fer-e-re 
in which case the only assimilation is that' 
of r to Z in velle, Tlie Perfect Infinitive, in Latin in 
archaic forms is also -se, e. g. consum-se, admis-^e (for 
admiUse, from admit^td). As the Latin perfect gene- 
rally corresponds in origin to the Greek aorist, these 
forms agree exactly with the aorists ^v-ai (for 
the <r being dropped after nasals) and ruypm (for tvjt- 

crai). The more common Latin forms in -see are of 
later origin. 
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The PasBwe Injmitive in Latin was probably at first 
*^686, changed by the laws of euphony to -rere^ and 
afterwards to -ri-re and Hence we meet with 

the older forms omSb-'HeTf mon^w, dici^, mollU 
Her. The last syllable -er is wanting in the ordinary 
forms used in the classical works^ and in conjugabing 
the Latin verb ; therefore amd-ri, mon4^, dici, moUir 
H are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. amd-re, 
etc., with the excefftion that the final -e was changed to 
-i, for euphonic reasons, when followed by re (er). 
There is also the further difference in the third conju- 
gation, that -rc of the Active dice^e is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives, therefore, are not Passive 
in form. The older termination er for re, and that for 
se, is the same reflexive pronoun as is employed in the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This Veda Infinitive in -se occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel with that of the Dative of 
Abstract Substantives in -d, and thus illustrates the 
meaning and force of the Jnfinitive, e. g. vifmi tvoa 
pushann rnfids&j v&'mi std^tnive, ‘ I come to glorify 
thee, Pushann ; I come for praising (thee).’ rnj-6s6 
Inf., and sto't-ave Dat. S. 

There is also a V&da Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zak^ ^ to be 
able.’ The English Infinitive without ‘to,’ after ‘can,’ 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the form of a case, e. g. apalupan (for apalupam, 
Acc. of apalupa) nd zaknuvan^ ‘ they could not (to) 
destroy.’ 

This verb zak is even used in the Passive form itself, 
yadi zak-^a-U^ ‘if it can,’ lit. ‘if it (is) can(ned)*’ A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e.g. utcornprvmi 
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nequUnVy ‘how incapable he is of being restrained* (Plant 
Bud. iv. 4, 20) ; forvui in tenehris Tiosci non quita 
estj ‘ the form could not be distinguished in the dark ’ 
(Ter. Ilec. iv. 1, 58). The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin has likewise the auxiliary in the passive form; 
amatum in. 

264. In later languages the expression of the Pew- 
sive sei*ms to have been felt to be difficult The me- 
thods resorte<l to by Ulfilas^ in his Gothic translation 
of the Scriptures, are various and siiil^ilar ; but in none 
of them is there a really passive form of the finite verb. 
The Pfissive Perfect Participle in th (originally -ta) is 
einploveil, but not as a past tense. The relations of 
time are expressed in the substantive verb connected 
with the |)articiple, e. g. Mark xiv. 5, viaht vhi . . ./ro- 
biujjan^ ‘ w’as able to be sold.’ The word able, how- 
ever, must be supposed to be Passive*, as if nuiyed could 
be fornifsl from ynay like made from make^ and thus 
the maht v^si might not <»nly express the past tense of 
rjSvi^aro, but also the passive voice of irpaSijPcu; for the 
Gothic word by which tliis« latter is rendered is active, 
frabiff/jan, Uo sell,’ instelld of ‘to be sold? skxilds 
(th-s) is also usi?d in a similar way to expre&s the pas- 
sive of the accompanyiiig infinitive: e. g. Imko ix. 44, 
fiiWst TrapaSihoirSai, ‘ is going to l)e given up,’ is ren- 
dered skidds i8t ahylbanj ‘ is necessitated (Pass.) to 
give up’ (Act) for ‘to be given up.’ The Active In- 
finitive is also used for the passive \vhen no passive 
form accompanifis it^ and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent being expressed in the dative 
or instrumental case ; e. g, wpot to Biai^veti dvroJvj * 1*^ 
order to l)e seen by them,’ is in Gothic ‘ in order to see 
by them,’ du saihvan irn. This use of the active for 
the passive infinitive, without the least indication of the 
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difference, occurs extensively in the modem Grerman 
language, e. g. ea iat zv, aeken^ for ‘ it is to be seen/ 
In English it is rare, e. g. 'it is yet to do’ for 'it is 
yet to be done.’ 

The preposition to, which is generally put before the 
infinitive in the Germanic languages, properly governs 
the dative case. The Gothic, however, from the habit 
of dropping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign. 
The old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon have e (for ai) as a 
reduced form of the dative ending dya. The n is also 
doubled without any apparent reason. Possibly it was 
intended to regulate the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in English the consonant is doubled after a 
short vowel when a suffix is added beginning with a 
vowel, e. g. hitUing for hiUlng^ merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
similar reason may have caused the forms o. s. and a. s. 
farann^e for faran^e. 

As the Dative case, among other things, also expresses 
the goal at which an action aims, so the Germanic 
Infinitive, consisting of the 4 )repo 8 ition to with a Dative 
case, was* at first confined •to this meaning, and after- 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 
'a sower went out to aow^ {dv, aaian), i. e. for the/pur- 
pose of sowing ; ' he that hath ears to hear ’ (<Zu haua^ 
jan), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. The following 
may serve as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. 1, ufj6 mia iat dum&ljanizvia, 'super- 
fluous for me it is to write to you ’ (to ypdil>awj du 
mfeljan, ' to write,’ i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose is often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. 'he began to go,’ i. e. 
he began the act of going. So,^ in Lu. iv. 10, ' wiU enjoin 
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upon his angels (the act) of Uiking oa/re of Ifm ; ’ go, 
du gafdstan ihik^ toO <ri. 

In Gothio this Infinitive is also used without the 
preposition, sometimes in rendering a Greek infinitive, 
a g. gaUnthan^ ‘ to go out ; ^ and sometimes 

in rendering a Greek noun, a g. Luke iv. 36, varth 
afelaut/iTiari allans, kyivero id/JLfio9 irifvTar, * there 
came amazetmnt upon all.’ 

Verbs denoting an act of sensation often take two 
objects, the first expressed by an objective Ciise, and the 
second by an infinitive without the preposition. The 
infinitive in this case denotes only the act, i\s in the 
dependent infinitive noticed above, e. g. ‘I saw him go,’ 
i. e, going, where him and (the act of) goinff are two 
objects seen and combined in one idea. •The Greek has 
the participial form where the Gothic has this infinitive: 
John vL 62, iav ovu Set^pTfre rov viop rov avBpmrov 
ava^aivovra^ jabai nu gdsaihvithsnnn mans neeieigan 
(ava^aivovray ussteigauy ‘ ascend up’ ). Where the govern- 
ing verb does not denote an act of sensation, the nature 
of the governed infinitive is sometimes not quite so 
obvious. Yet in such casbs ns Matt. viii. 18, haihait 
galeithan sipdnjdnsy * he commanded go the disciples,’ 
i. e. the disciples to go, it is clear that both the act of 
going and the disciples were objects of command. So also 
Lmxix. 14, ni vileim thana tliiudan^ny ‘we refuse him 
to rule,’ him and ruling arealike the objects of refusal. 

265 « In^Greek we meet with the forms 

(e-«v) -iu/ (Ion. tji/), -e-v (Dor.), and voi. It is 
not diflScult to trace all the others to the first, 
which appears in the oldest documents ; for 
merely drops the final diphthong, (r-fv) ^hp further 
drops fly and regularly contracts the two vowels to ih 
the Ionic shows anojiher and less usual contraction to i7> 
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the Doric drops s from t-m Again, the original 
form after vowels is which, by dropping fit, be- 

comes vai. There is nothing in tiiese changes very 
different from the usual course of abbreviation to which 
language is subject. The loss of at all at once from 
fisvai, is the least likely ; but in Homer, where the full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is ^lided in ififuv 
for Sfifitvai, and the elision of it, however rarely it 
occurs, indicates the possibility of its being dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of ^fitp from fitvai is 
also less improbable than that there should have been 
different sources of the infinitive present of elfil in the 
existing forms of tfifisvai, Sfifisv* 

If fievat be referred to the Sanskrit -mane, dative 
singular of --man, it would make the Greek form at 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very* unlikely to be 
the^ case ; but if it be referred to ’-manaya, dative 
singular of -mclna, it would make the Greek a +4 for 
a + y, with the loss of the final a, a more r%ular repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit form. The first part fisv 
answers to s. man, as the jparticiples in -fitvo^s to the 
s. part. Tnanor-a. Like oth«r participial terminations, it 
was probably employed to form abstract nouni^ and 
hence the Greek infinitive is a case of an abstract noun 
like other infinitives. 

Bopp refers to the Middle forms, s. mS, aS, and gr. 
flat, aai, as showing that the s. ^ may boi represented in 
Greek by at ; but in this case there was a consonant 
between the vowels, which will account for the otherwise 
unusual preservation of the original vowels a tin Greek. 
(Sec. 212 , p. 183.) 

266 > The Paaaive Infinitive has the form ^3ai, 
which Bopp explains as consisting of the reflexive 
pronoun cr (for ci, !) and the dative singular of an 
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abstract noun formed from the same root as the 
auxiliary verb, signifying ‘ do ’ or * put,’ and appearing 
as in the weak (or first) aorist and future passive 
That a represents the reflexive pro- 
noun as expressive of the passive voice seems probable 
from the analogy of the Latin language, where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose. There is this differ- 
ence, however, that in Greek it is inserted between the 
root and the sign of the infinitive, whilst in Latin it is 
aflBxecl to the infinitive, as it is to the finite forms, of the 
active, e. g. armt'-iir, amdri-er (for amare-ei'). That 
!^eu is the dative singular of an abstract in tha^ as the 
weak aorist active aav is of an abstract in sa from the 
subst. verb, needs perhaps some further confirmation. 


YA. 


267 « A considerable number of words are formed 
by -1/a, andtthc secondary suffixes tav-^a and an-i-ya* 
ya is of the same form as the relative pronoun ; in 
tav^-ya the first part appear^ to be a giinaed form of fu, 
which is employed for the fjanskrit infinitive ; the first 
part of mwUya is used as a suffix in forming abstracts, 
and i may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed from the syllable ya, 

ya occurs in Gerands^ and is probably an instru- 
mental case, like -twa, with which it corresponds in 
meaning. The Vedas have an instrumental in yd for 
i/a + d, and the Sanskrit gerimd -2/a, being later, is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same. The accent is 
upon the root, e. g. ni-i/ii-ya, having entered.’ This 
suffix being used with compound verbs may account for 
the quantity of the vowel being shortened, whilst -tw& 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 
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verbs. If the root ends in a short vowel, t is inserted 
between it and this suffix, probably from a similar 
phonetic cause to that which doubles the consonant 
after a short vowel in English when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added, e. g. from cut^ cutt-4ng. Hence, 
in Sanskrit, anu-iw-tya, ^ having heard,' from zru. 

In Greek the equivalent is to, in Latin i/iu They ar^ 
not used in forming gerunds, but Abstract Noutis, e. g. 
ipal'ir-to-Pj gaudAn-m. The instances in Greek are 
few ; the Latin ones, like the Sanskrit, are usually com- 
pounds, e. g. dis-sicZ-iu-m. 

Neuter Abstracts are formed in Sanskrit from nomi- 
nal stems. The stem-vowel, except u, is dropped, e. g. 
ma/ dhurry a-m, ^ sweetness,’ from madhurd-^Sy ‘ sweet.' 
Similar forms occur in Gothic, e.g. igno- 

rance,’ from unvit{ay8y ^ ignorant ; ’ diub--jay ^ theft,' 
from diubs (for diuba-s), * thief.’ So also in Latin 
meiulac-lVL-my ‘falsehood,’ from mendax (mendac-s), 
‘ false ; ’ jejunAvL-riiy ‘ fast,’ from j6jiinu--Sy ‘ fasting.’ 
There are a few in Greek, e.g. iiovofiAxrio-Vy ‘single 
fight,’ from pLovofidxo-Sy ‘ %hting singly;’ also such 
words as Kovpslov {/cavpif-co-if), ‘ shearling,’ from Kovpsv^s^ 
^•hearer.’ 

The feminine -yd', with the accent, forms Primary 
Abstracts, e. g. vid-yk', ‘ knowledge.’ In Greek Id, e. g. 
•TTsv-ld, ‘poverty,’ from rrsvi-o}; dpiarrs^ia {dpiarep-ui), 
‘ a noble act,’ from dpioTsv-fo (dp4<rrsf-o)), ‘ I am a noble.’ 
In Latin ia, iS: ined-ia, ‘hunger,’ from in-^ed-ere, 
‘ not to eat ; ’ diluvAk'-s, ‘ deluge,’ from dilu-^ere 
(diluv-ere). In Gothic jd (Nom. ja, i), e. g. vrak-ja, 
‘ persecution,’ Gen. vrak^Jd’-s, from s. vraj ; bandA, 
‘ bond,’ from bind^an. 

Both Latin and Gothic in some cases add n, e. g. 
!• conAagAd, Gen. con^tagA6n~is, ‘touch,’ from 
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con-tangerei go. vaihrjd, Gen. ^ contest/ 

from vaiha. 

Both Greek and Latin form Denominative Abstracts 
in a similar way, e. g. ao^ia, ‘wisdom; ’ L jmssenMa, 
‘presence/ from prwsens (prcesent-'S); 6ar6ar*-l6-s, 
‘barbarity,’ from harbant^s; Gen. unrlbiJl^ 4 sy 

‘ union/ from nnu^s. 

In Sanskrit Future Participles Passive are formed 
by i/<?, and Substantives resembling them in meaning, 
e.g. Part. rfuh-yVL-s^ ‘ to be conceiiled;’ Sub8t.//tl/i-ya-^, 
‘secret ’ (a thing to be concealetl),; Part. ‘ to 

be eaten;’ Subst 6Aoj-y&»-m, ‘food’ (a thing to be 
eaten). Gothic xidjectives in -ja correspond to these 
participles in form and meaning, e.g. 

‘agreeable’ (to be received); unqvMh^SLi ‘inex- 
pressible’ (not to be uttered). Similar Adjectives 
occur in Greek, with S inserted after a short vowel, e.g. 

‘ perishable ; ’ afuf>d- 8 ^io-Sf ‘ public ’ (to be 
seen); i/crdS-io-s, ‘broad’ (to be spread out). Con- 
sonant stems also occur, e.g. •jrdXXa (for 7ra\-m=8. 
ya Fem.), ‘ball’ (to be hurled). In Latin exim-Iu-s, 
‘ eminent’ (Jo be selected).** 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by yS, 
e. g. s. div^ya^Sy ‘ heavenly/ from div ; hfd-’ySL’-s, 
‘ hearty/ ‘ affectionate,’ from hrd ; z. ydir-^yB,^ ‘ yearly/ 
from ydri ; gr. irdrpHO-Sy ‘ paternal,’ from Tcarrip ; 
rike-LO-^Sy ‘perfect’ (for TsW-t '-v), from rSkosi 
ovpavHO-Sy ‘ heavenly/ from ovpavos. In Latin they 
are less numerous than in the above languages. But 
there are Appellatives as well as adjectives, e. g. 
patrAxL^Sy ‘ paternal,’ from pater ; ifar-iu-s from 
Mar-Sy NonASL Fem. from nonu^s. 

It seems more natural to refer the names of conn- 
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trisB to adjectives of this kind than to sabstantivesi 
e.g. Oalliay Oermania, to OaWdu-a, Oerrmn^u^^ from 
GMu-s, Oermomi^a^ !• e. GalUa {terra), etc., ^ the 
land of the Oauls/ etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have Eng-land,Deutsch-land, named from the people 
as a whole, and not from an individual. 

The corresponding miiAppdlativea in the 

Gothic language end in Masc. -ja. Fern, -jd, whilst some 
add n and form e. g. aZ^A-Ja, ‘ old/ from altki ; 
Zeifc-ja, ‘ physician ’ (leech), from leik ; jiahiBXL, ^ fisher,’ 
from fisks (stem fiaka). 

268 . tav-ya forms Future Passive Particvjples. It 

takes the accent, and is preceded by guna, e. g. s. ydh^ 
tavya-s, ^ to be joined,’ from yuj ; <Za-tavya-s, ‘ to be 
given,’ from da, gr. -rio-s, e. g. So-reo-r, ^ to be given,’ 
for from So-reFio--^ ; 1. divus, e. g. cZa-tlvu-s, 

where tivtc is for tiviu. The meaning is somewhat 
altered, and even in cap-tlvu-s, though the passive is 
expressed, it is referred to the prese^, not the future, 
time, i. e. ‘ taken,’ not ‘ to be taken.’ 

269 . anUya also forms, Passive Parti^ 

ciples ; s. 2 /Z[y-ani'ya -«5 ‘to be^oined,’ from yuj, z. ^nya 
(the i in Sanskrit being perhaps a later development), 
e. g. 7/ai-nya, ‘ to be adored.’ The Gothic has the 
same form e. g. a^za-siu-nja, ^ visible ’ (to be 

seen).^ 

270 . s, &ya seems to be from of which the 

first part probably is only introduced for euphonic 
reasons. It generally retains the accent on the one or 
the other syllable. It is used similarly with the simple 
form ya, e. g. s. cZas-6yfi-s, ‘ a slave’s son,’ from dasd, 
‘slave;’ flrair-eytf-m, ‘mountain produce,’ from giri, 

‘ mountain.’ gr. -gm, and abbreviated to : X^oPT-eto-^ 

X 
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and Xeoinr-€ 0 -s, * of a lion/ 1. and abbreviated to 
eu : Pomp-^u-fi ; ci7ier-eu-«, ‘ ashy/ 

2 i 71 » Jhe steins of some Noum^ though not many, 
consist of the root only. In Sanskrit there are feminine 
Ahstfdda of this sort, e. g. s. hhiy ^ fear;’ mud, *joy/ 
In Greek there are Appellatives so formed, e. g. ott (Syff), 
‘ eye ipXoy (<^X6f), * flame but arvy (ffruf), * hatred,’ 
and aiK ‘ impetuous motion,’ ‘ spring ’ (tide), 

are Abstrocts. Latin Appellatives^ e. g. due (dux), 
^ leader/ 

Bare roots are also used at the end of ComponndSy 
and generally in the sense of the present participle 
governing the preceding noun, e. g. s. dharma-^vid^ 
^knowing duty;’ diiiklut-hdn, ^destroying pain;’ gn 
ylrevcri-cTvy (ylrevalcrrv^)^ ^ hating lies ;’ /copvB>-aiK (^opi;5- 
atf), ^ shaking the helm;’ 1. jti-dic (judex), ‘uttering 
law ; ’ au-CMp (auceps), ‘ catching birds/ 

The vowel a is sometimes lengthened, e. g. s. v&ch^ 
‘speech’ (r. vach); pari-vm'j^ ‘wandering about,’ 
‘beggar’ (r, vraj^f^, gr, wir (w^), ‘eye’ (r. ott); 1. reg 
(rex), ‘king’ (r. reg). 

After a short root vow<^ t is added, as in some other 
cases, e. g. s. pari-zrd-ty ‘ flowing round ; ’ 1. coin-i-t 
(comes), ‘attendant’ (r. i). 


A. 

272. The suffix -a, which is the same, in form at 
least, as the demonstrative pronoun, is employed both 
as a primary and as a secondary suffix to fonn Mascu^ 
line Abstracts. In Gothic these abstracts have acquired 
the neuter gender, as is seen from their not having 8 
in the Nom. Sing., e. g. anda-beit (stem anda-beitSL), 
‘ blame ;’ af-Uty ‘ forgiveness ’ (letting off). One neuter 
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occurs in Sanskrit, L e. ^ fear,’ from 6A^, but 

M. jay-B.^8y ^ victory,’ from jL 

The same suffix, with the accent, -a, alsoJForms Adjec- 
tives resembling the present participle in meaning, as 
well as Appellat ives which generally were at first Nomima 
agentisj e. g. tras-A-s^ Hrembling;’ miish-&-8, ‘mouse’ 
(lit. ‘stealer’). In Greek -o, e. g. ^ai/-o-p, ‘shining;’ 
Tpox-o-y 5 ^ runner.’ The meaning is sometimes passive, 
and the accent sometimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language S is sometimes added, 
as we have seen t to be in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. SopK-a-9 (stem SopA:-a-5-),‘ gazelle’ (‘gazer’); TV7r-d-^ 
(st. TVTr-ct-fi-), ^ hammer ’ (‘ striker ’). 

These forms occur especially at the end of compounds, 
e. g. s. (iriu-dam-&-8 (‘ taming ’), ‘ tamer of foes ; ’ 
gr. iTrrr6-Bafi-o-9i ‘ tamer of horses ; ’ 1. naii-frag-M-Sy 
‘ shipwreck.’ The e. wreck as well as break is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in frarig-ere, ‘ break.’ 

Some words of this kind in Latin have the feminine 
form -a = s. a applied to both masculine and feminine 
genders, as in paiiri-ctd-dy i parricide,’ from cced-ere, 
and sometimes restricted to the Masc. as in cceli-col-B,y 
‘ dwelling in heaven,’ from col-ere. Even scHb-SL, 
‘ writer,’ ‘ secretary,’ though not a compound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other Mascu- 
line Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
which have dropped the final s of the Nom. Sing., like 
poe-tay gr. irotrj-Tq-s. 

On the otfier hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the masculine form for both masculine and feminine. 

The Gothic has afew^stances of ^ these formations. 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e. g. daura- 
vard-ay ‘door-keeper’ {e.ward); f/riv-a(Nom. thiu-8\ 
‘ lad,’meaning the ‘ strong,’ ‘muscular,’ from thuy e. thev>y 
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& iu, * grow,^ ‘ become strong ; ^ but <4iva ie in English 
degraded to * thief/ Neut% ga-4hrMh4ky * threshings 
floor/ Fern, ^aura-vard^ (Nora. ■-vaTd^\ ^ porteiess.* 
Adjectives, * loose ; * ‘ let off/ 

A passive meaning belongs to these forms when com- 
pounded with the prefixes 6U, ‘easy,’ and dies, ‘hard,^ 
in Sanskrit, and with the corresponding ones sv, Svf in 
Greek, e.g. s. su-Mr-a-s, ‘easy to be done;’ dnsh^ 
kdr-a-s, * hard to be done.’ This explanation of these 
forms, wliich 1 have given in deference to Bopp’s autho- 
rity, seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary. 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger. leu'ht zu thun^ e. ea^ to do^ 
which some grammarians also represent as active forms 
used in a p^issive st‘nse, wheretis the true explanation 
is, by an ellipsis, ( os^y (for any one) to do ; so also hard 
(for any one) to do. The above Sanskrit and Greek 
forms may also be taken in an active sense. As these 
derivativcwS have originally the sense of the present 
participle active, e. g. s. ‘ fear ’ (lit. ^ fearing’), 

so, when compounded wifh su or dus^ they retain a 
similar meaning, e. g. Jw.vA-Zdr-a-s = ‘hard doing,’ not 
‘ hard being done;’ gr. ev-(f>op^o -9 = ‘ easy bearing,’ not 
‘ easy being borne.’ The ease or difficulty in each case 
refers to the agent, not to the thing done or borne. 

As a secondary suffix, a generally retains the accent, 
and is preceded by ‘ vrid<lhi.’ It has a feminine in -i, < 
and forms masculine substantives denoting descenU ^ 
well as neuters denoting fruity etc., e. wia/iav-E-s, 

‘ man ’ (descendant of Manu) ; dzwattli^^^ ‘ fniit of 
the azwattha tree ; ’ edmudr-^Hr^, * sea salt ’ (‘ sea pro- 
duce ’), from ag/mvArd. In Greek the feminine patro- 
nymics in have the usual S affixed, e. g. 

’Ii/ax-tS-op, ‘ daughter of Inachus ; ’ ‘ appW 
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from &(Fy6-p, *egg* In Latin pdfri^u-m^ 

‘ apple,’ from pornv^a ; dv-tt-m, ‘egg ’ (‘ bird’s produce’), 
from avi-s. ^ 

Neuter Ahatracta are also thus formed, s. yauvan-a-wi, 
^ youth,’ from yuvan; and Neuter Golkctivea, s. k&p6U 
Army ‘ a flock of pigeons,’ from kapd^ta. 

Adgectivea and Appellativea occur, e. g. s, dyaa-& 
M. N., a'yaa-A F., ‘ of iron,’ from Ayas ; L diecdrAL-a^ 
^ proper,’ from decus. 

The feminine a' with the accent is also used to form 
Ahatracta : s. bhid^A!, ‘ a splitting ; ’ gr. -17, 

‘ flight ; ’ 1. -a, /u^r-a, idem ; go. bid^, ‘ begging,’ 
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273 * The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
i, but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latin words imbeUir^y 
multi-formi^ay the i is for u (older o) in 6eMu-m, 
muUu-8y which answers to the Sanskrit a. 

This iy with the accent on# the root, forms Feminine 
AbatractSy e.g. s, sdcA-i-s, ‘friendship ’ (lit. ‘ following,’ 
L aequ-or); z. dd/i-l-s, ‘creation;’ gr. firjp^i-ay ‘wrath;’ 
8 or T is sometimes added, as in other cases : IXw-t-j 
(l\7r-^5-), ‘ hope ;’ xdp-4-^ (xap-£r-), ‘ grace ; ’ 1. perhaps 
such as cced-ea (csed-i-), ‘ cutting ; ’ go. vun/n-i, ‘ suf- 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Maaculine Nomina agentia and AppeUar- 
tiveay e. g. chhid^l-a, ‘ splitter ; ’ dA-l-a, ‘ serpent ’ 
(mover, creeper); z. az-i~8y ‘serpent;’ gr. rp&xr^-9y 
‘ runner ;’ ‘serpent;’ sometim|p 8 again is 

added: ^07r-t-j(^07r-£fi-), ‘knife;’ 1. angru-l-a, ‘serpent;* 
go. jungorlo/udriy ‘young man ’ (e. lad). 
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U. 

The snffix w, -without the accent, is employed 
to form A^edive* resembling in meaning the present 
jNutieiple of deeiderative verbs, and governing the 
accusative case. With the accent it forms Adjectives 
without, the dmderative meaning, e.g. s. dulfksh-XK: 
pUdr&Uf * desirous of seeing parents ; ’ tan-vi, ‘ thin ’ 
(outstretched); tncad-^ gr. ^v, 1. swte-V-is, ‘sweet;’ 
go. thaur»-u-8, ‘ dry.’ In 1. i is added to the suffix, 
and suavis is for siiad-u-i-s. 

AppelUttivee are also formed with an accented or 
unaccented ui bhid-n, ‘thunderbolt’ (splitter); gr. 
pitc-Vt ‘corpse’ (p<*rishing) ; 1. curr-n-s, ‘carriage 
(runner) ; go. /dt-u, ‘ foot ' (goer). 


AN. 

£79. Appellatives arc formed by (iln) without 
accord, e.g. s. sn/'/r-an, ‘friend’ (lover); rd'y-an, 
‘king’ (ruler). In Greek this affix assumes several 
forms, a», ee, ov, ijv, esv, eTg. ra\-av, ‘ patient ; app-(V> 

‘ male ; ’ <rrarf-6v, ‘ drop;’ wfwD-jJr, ‘ enquirer ; 'aKipr-av, 
‘staff.’ 1. 6n,in, e.g. edd (Gen. ed-bn-is), ‘ eater 
pecten ( Gen. pect-ia-ix), ‘ comb.’ go. Wi-an, ‘ cock 
(crower, 1. can-ere). A few imdei'S occur in this form : 
go. sharer.’ 

This suffix, weakened to in and accented, is employ^ 
at the end of compounds; with the root strengthened in 

8., e.g. ‘!®TL 

‘ 1. ped-ln; go. stau-in-s, Gen. of stau-a, ‘ 
alw emplojid as a secondary suffix, e.g. dhin-to, 
‘rich,’ from dhanA 

In Greek is applied to ph^ and Utm, e.g. 
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cTTir-©!/, ^stable’ (place for horses); avSp^cou^ ‘men’s 
room;’ i\cul>i]fio\i^eov, ‘month of EL’ (stag-hunting 
time). 


ANA. 

276. Masculine and neuter Appellatives, with the 
root accented, are formed by s. ana, gr. a^, go* ana, 
e.g. s. n%-ana-m, ‘eye’ (leader) ; Fern. ydcA-ana', 
‘ begging ; ’ gr. iphr-^aPo-v, ‘ sickle ’ (cutter) ; go. thiu^ 
dans (st. ^Aittd-ana-), ‘ king ; ’ Fern. ga-maiUaxx&^ii, 
‘ cutting,’ ‘ reaping.’ In English we have wagg^on, 
with g doubled perhaps only in consequence of the 
shortened pronunciation of the first vowel. The same 
suffix accented also forms Adjectives in Sanskrit and 
Greek, e. g. s. zobh-Bnk, ‘ beautiful ’ (shining) ; gr. cKeir^ 
avO'-s, ‘ covering.’ 


AS. 

277. The suffix •as, with the root vowel gunaed and 
accented, forms e.g. md/i-as, ‘ great- 

ness tdv-a», ‘ strength,’ frotn tu. gr. both primary, -ss 
(Nom. -os), <f>\eyo99 ^ flame ’fuming), and secondary, 
yXsvK-o^, ‘ sweet wine ’ (sweetness, from yXvKvi)* 1 . -us, 
Gen. -er-is ; -us, Gen. -or-is; -u?’, Gen. -cw’-ts; -ur,Gen. 
•ur-is : rob-xiT, ‘strength’ (s. root mdK)\ fced-VLS, 
‘ treaty ’ (for foid-us Ivomfid). This suffix has in many 
cases become -dr, and of the masculine gender : sap-bv, 
‘ taste ’ (Gen. sap-dr-is). The long syllable is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
amar-br, ‘ bitterness,’ from, amaru-s* go. is-a (Nom. 
is) : hat-is, ‘ hatred ;’ ag-l&, ‘ fright.’ In English the s is 
softened to r : hat-re-d, Sg-re {re for go. sa). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with I added, 
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e.g. mcm-s-l, ‘poor (swimming place); 

" blackness/ This suffix also occurs with the addition 
of 3Uj perhaps for e.g. ‘dominion;’ 

tAittdin-afihSU-s, ‘ government’ The weak verbal stem 
from which these al)stract8 are formed ends in which 
has come to be regarded as part of the formative suffix. 
Hence the English -^less and German e. g. old 

ger. (Iri^nlss&j a. s, d/irc-ness, ‘ trinity ’ (three-ness), 
e. 7«//(Z-ncBS, etc. 

The same suffix also forms Neuter Appellatives^ active 
or passive, e. g. s. ‘ejir’ (hearer, from ZT\i)\ 

‘iniiul* (thinker); jpdy-as, ‘water’ (what is 
drunk ) ; gr. ‘ mind ’ (what tliinks) ; rU-o^^ 

^ child ’ (what is brought forth) ; 1. oUxkB (Gen. t>/-er- 
is), ‘ vegetable/ t is sometimes inserted, e. g. s. 
t-as, ‘ stream •/ gr. cr/dJ-r-ov, ‘ skin ' (covering). In other 
cases n is similarly inserted, e. g. s. dr-p-as, ‘water’ 
(mover, from r) ; gr. Sd-i/-ov, ^gift,’ ‘loan;’ 1. pig^ 
n-us, ‘ pleilge.* 

A few Adjectives are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case, 
e. g. 8. 7ir-77ia?i-as, ‘thinking of men.’ The same 
form occurs at the end ^ Gre<‘k compounds, e. g. ofv- 
‘ seeing quickly,’ ‘ keen-sighted.’ 

LA, RA. 

2i78« These two forms, ia, ra, appear to be of iden- 
tical origin. The final vowel sometimes changes to i 
or u, and in some instances a, i, u, d, or ^ is inserted 
between the stem and the suffix. These modifications, 
whilst they give great variety to the later forms of 
language, do not affect the meaning of the derivatives 
e. g. s. -to, -ra : zHIcAsl^ ‘ white ’ (glittering) ; dip-T&3 
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‘ shining.’ gr. -Xo, -po : y8i;-Ao-^, ‘ threshold ; ’ v9K-p6-Sy 
‘ corpse ’ (perishing). 1. Fern. -Za, seZ-la (sed-la), ‘ seat 
-ru (older ro), ca-ru-s, ‘ dear ’ (s. feim, ‘ love ’). go. -to, 
-ra : (Nom. sitls), ‘ nest ’ (sitting-place) ; lig-rSL 

(Nom. Ziflrrs),‘Mair’ (place to lie in). The formatives 
I and r remain in the English words sett-le, denoting a 
place to ‘sit ’or ‘set ’upon; Zai-r and lay^T ; sadd-le, 
padd-le^ an instrument for the foot, formed from the 
old root 1. p&8y ped-ia. 

-H appears in s. dngk-rUa, ‘foot’ (goer) ; gr. 

‘ acquainted with’ (knowing); 1. ceZe-r (Gen. ceZe-rl-s), 
‘ quick ’ (hurrying). 

A few occur in -Zu, -nt : s. 6M-lu, ‘ fearful ; ’ di-ru 
(ddz-ru), ‘ tear ; ’ gr. Bd/c-^pv, ‘ tear ; ’ go. oflr-lu-s, 
‘ heavy.’ 

Instances with the inserted vowel are : s. chap^Bl&, 
‘ trembling ; ’ mu(Z-ira, ‘ a wanton ; ’ an-ila, ‘ wind ’ 
(blowing); md-urd, ‘knowing;’ Ws/i-ula, ‘gazelle;’ gr. 
Tpo;(-aAo-s, ‘quick ;’ ori^-apo-y, ‘strong;’ rpaTr-eXo-s, 
‘ easy to turn;’ 0ai/-6po-v, ‘visible;’ i^X^y-upo-F, ‘burn- 
ing;’ Kafiir-vXo^Sj ‘bent;,’ 1 . tm^T (st. <eyi-ero), 
‘tender;’ aflr-lli-s, ‘active^’ Z6gr-ulu-m, ‘roof’ (cover- 
ing). 

Some secondary derivatives are in these forms, e. g. 
s. asm-ard, ‘stony;’ irC-la, ‘fortunate;’ midh-irSL 
and midh’-il&y ‘ intelligent ; ’ gr. ‘ envious ;’ 

Xa/iiy-Ao-^, ‘ on the ground ; ’ 1 . carvid-ll-s, ‘ fleshly.’ 

WA (VA). 

Z79. The suffix (va). Fern. wd {vd), generally 
without the accent, forms AppeUativeSy e.g. s. di- 
,wa-s, ‘ horse ’ (runner) ; z. oi^-pa, where w has become 
p ; gr. ? 7 r- 7 ro-^ = Zz-iw-j for uc-h^s ; h cj-Utt-s ; a. & 
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eShj in which the formative is again dropped. Adjec^> 
lives are also formed in the same way, e. g. b. 

^ offending ; ’ gr. perhaps such forms as 
‘runner;’ 1. <or-vu-s, ‘stern’ (piercing); go. Ias4vs 
(st. /os-Iva-), ‘ weak ; ’ e. f(is-y, the f(Jrmative being 
represented only by ?/. 

WAN (VAN). 

280 . The suffix tedu or wan (van or mu), without 
the accent, forms : 1. Adjectives with a piU-ticipiabmean- 
ing, e.g. s. rdja-iUV^vkn^ ‘giving food.’ 2. Ktmiim 
agentis^ e. g. s, ydj^wkn, ‘ sacriticer.’ 3. Appellatives, 
e. g. s. rnh-w&n, ‘tree’ (grower); z. car-wan, ‘time’ 
(destroyer). 

This suffix appears also with an additional t in vant, 
mant (vat, mat in weak cases). In Latin there is a 
change of v or m to I, and a further addition of o in 
•lento. In Greek the corresponding form wo\dd be Fsvr 
or Per, of which, however, the digamma is generally lost, 
and ivr, sr remain. The diganima is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription 'found in tlie island of Corfu 
in 1845, and published in 1846 by Professor Franz. 
(See Zeitschnft far Vergbdehende Sprachforschnng, 
i. 118, 1 19.) Among tlie instances where the digarama 
is preserved is one word containing the formative in 
question, i. e. crrovoPeacrav for arovo^feVT^aiv. Other 
instances of this formative are: s. dt^va-VBXit, ‘hav- 
ing horses;’ marfd-vaxit, ‘having Mamts’ (Indra) ; 
gr. vXrpeuT'- (vki^ets), ‘ having wood,’ ‘woody 
evT- i^posis), ‘ having fire ; ’ 1, pi) rn-lent-^ts, ‘ having 
matter ’ (pus ) ; opu-lent- (ppuU 7 i 8 ), ‘ having wealth.’ 
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NU. 

281 ; Adjectives and Subatanti/ves are formed by 
-nu with the accent, e. g, s. <ra«*-nu-8, ‘ trembling ; ’ 
6/ia-nu-5, ‘sun’ (shiner); z. taf-nn^a, ‘burning;’ 
jan/-nu-s, ‘ mouth ’ (speaker) ; gn \ty~pv-9, ‘smoke’ 
(s. dahy ‘ burn ’) ; 1. %-nu-m (fire) ‘ wood.’ 

.ML 

282 . This is perhaps only a weakened form of ma, 
Fern, md. It rarely occurs, but is found in a few Appel- 
lativea with the accent, e. g. s. fe/m-mi-s, ‘ ground ; ’ 1. 
Att-mu-s, go, hai-m-8 (st. hai-mi-), ‘ village,’ e, ho-me. 
The two last denote resting or sleeping place, from the 
root s. i^, gr. /ceu 


KA. 

The suffix ka with the accent is rarely used in imme- 
diate connection with the ^'oot, e. g. s. zuch-'kjk-a (for 
sus-ka-s), ‘ dry ; ’ z. huah-'k.a ; 1. sic-cu-s (for sus-cu-s). 
A vowel is usually interposed between the root and ia, 
which then has not the accent, e. g. s, nd?'^-aka-s, 
‘ dancer jdip-aka, ‘ talkative md'sA-ika-s, ‘ mouse ’ 
(stealer); M'nir-uka, ‘wanton;’ wvad-A'ka, ‘talka- 
tive ; ’ gr. ^uX-a/co-y, ‘ guard ;’ <f>ev-aK-9 ‘ de- 

ceiver;’ fcqp^VK-- ‘herald;’ yvp-aiK- fox yuiM- 
aK~tr ( 7 i/v-^ 7 , ‘woman’); L mecZ-icu-^, ‘physician;’ 
aru-lcu-s, ‘ friend ;’ ed-kc- (edaXy ‘ devouring ’) ; vel- 
6c- {veloxy ‘ swift,’ 6 = original d) ; cad-Acu-s, ‘ fall- 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin u (for o), corresponding 
to 8. a in foi, are often dropped ; hence the Nom. Sing, 
ends in | for ks, and x for ca. 
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The English -ingr, which is employed in forming d6- 
sfmci Nouns, and has gradually taken the place of the 
active participle instead of -tk/ for ndh « L gr. s, nt, 
is probably formed from this suffix by inserting the 
nasal ; e. g. ki)uj, for kin-lng, ‘ powerful/ is an adjective, 
unless it be an appellative from the root jan, meaning 
‘ producer.* The stune form in Iieal^ing is used both as 
an Abstract and ns a Participle. 

The suffix ka also forms secondary derivatives, with i 
or u inserted after consonant sterns, e. g. rnddrorlLg, 
‘of Miidra land ;* haimantiAtk, * winterly gr. TTokefUr 
k 6 - 9 , ‘ warlike ; ’ darv-KO^s, ‘ city-like 1. urbi-CU-s, adj. 
‘city;’ kosti^cu-s, ^hostile.’ In Gothic this formative, 
which by the law of development should be flr/io, appears 
as (j<L That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is -ha. The final vowel is dropped, as usual 
before s of the Nom. Sing. The vowel inserted before 
ga has different forms, e. g. stehia-hB^ ‘stony;’ mddor 
ga, ‘ angry,’ ‘ moody greda-gOy ‘ greyly mahtci-gJB^ 
‘mighty;’ handu-ga^ ‘handy.’ As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in Htigli8h,the consonant is not 
generally preserved in writing, but is represented here 
by y as in many other cases. The English words cor- 
responding to the above Gothic ones end in y, and that 
this is for the aspirate appears from the fact that 
which is the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved in the same derivatives ; for steinAg^ 
muth-ig, mdcht-lg have the same relation in this respect 
to e. ston-y, moodr-y, ikight-y, as Tag has to e. day. 

Sometimes s is prefixed to ka, e. g. gr. 

‘ little boy <rrtif>av-i(rKO-f, ‘ wreath.’ In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Nom. Sing«> 
e.g. fcarvi-lsk-s. The s has prevented the usual develop- 
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laent of the consonant. Hence we have Bk instead of 
agh. In English the two combine to form the sound 
shf and in German ach. In both these languages the 
termination is extensively used, e.g. e. child^lBh, 
ger. Jcinclr-lBth. 

TU. 

283. In Sanskrit -fu (sometimes -thu) forms 
Abstracts, From the abstracts in tw the Infinitive is 
derived. The form thu is illustrated in vaTMO-thu-s, 
though the corresponding word in Latin, vomi^tu^s, 
‘vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The regular form 
in Gothic would have the aspiratll. It occurs as th 
in some instances, as t in others where the preceding 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many cases as 
d, which may have been pronounced dh, e. g. dau- 
thu-s, ‘death;’ Zw-tu-s, ‘lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonants, i. e. 
dca-th, lus-t. go. vratd-du-Sy ‘ travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis mA Appellatives are also formed by 
-Zu, e. g. s. 6d-tu-s, ‘ sun ’ (shiner) ; tan-tas, ‘ vrire ’ 
(drawn out) ; yZvd'-tu-s, ‘ liffe ; ’ gr. fidp^TVs^ ‘ witness;’ 
1. prindpdAVL-8^ ‘princedom;’ go. AZi/^tu-s, ‘theft’ 
(lifting, gr. /cX^tt-tcd) ; shiUdxLSy ‘ shield (coverer). 
The English word has sh for ak^ and preserves the for- 
mative consonant cZ. 


TANA. 

284k> The suffix tana is prc^bly formed by a com- 
bination of ta and na. It is aflSxed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives, e. g. s. %as-t&na-s, ‘ of yesterday ; ’ 
zivds-iBXkSL^s, ‘of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
temo, with r inserted, tino, and tino, e. g. /les-ternu-^, 
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‘of yesterdgy;* c7Yis-tliiu-s, ^of to-morrow;’ vesper- 
tlnu^-s, ‘ of evening.’ This r appears also in the Ger- 
manic languages^ ges-Xem in Geman being an adverb 
of time, e. j/es-ter having lost the n but preserved the 
adjective meaning in yea-Xer-day. The n is also lost 
in Gothic gis-XTB^ but preserved in Anglo-Saxon gia- 
tran. 

SYA. 

285 . The suffix aya is used to form Adjectives ^ e. g. 
s. manu-Bhyk-a, in Gorman 'inen-schy ‘man,’ from 
Manii. Either from this or witli a primitive r, we have 
the I^atin a-rw^ (fhaoting persona occupied with a 
matter, or what belongs to a thing, e.g. tahell-d-Tta-a, 
‘ letter-carrier ; ’ cer-a-riu-s, ‘ coppersmith,’ etc. In 
Gothic -a-'rja^ e. g. soA--a-rJa, ‘ seeker ; ’ rw/i-a-ija, 
‘ fuller.’ In English the r, with the preceding vowel 
when needed,. is preserved in a similar sense : bake-T^ 
farm-ev. The Latin i and Gothic y (j) are preserved 
in English as y in such words as denote the place wdiere 
things are produced, and .which correspond to such 
Latin neuters as pomd-vtik-iaj ‘orchard’ (lit. apple 
ground), e. g. e. haJce-ry, shrubbe-ry ; unless these are 
imitations of the French, such as boucherie^ ‘ butchery.’ 


b) COMPOUNDS. 

286 . Verbs and nouns are compounded with words 
of the same or of other|part8 of speech. 

Verbal Compounda. 

Verba are usually combined with prepoaitiona, and 
rarely with any other words. The prepositions in Sans- 
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krit are accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation, e. g. s. apa^ 
Jcramat i, ‘ he goes away pTk-dnravati, ^ he runs away 
gr. aTTO-^fiaivsiy Trpo^^alvac; 1. ab-i^ (in ^mch b is irre- 
gularly for p)^ pro~cedit; go. Bi^gcmgith, fra^letithi 
e. under-(/o, over-run. 

The preposition and verb are sometimes separated 
even in the oldest literature; e.g. aam-iitUi denotes 
^ kindle,’ and sam a^nim indliate ndrah^ ‘ men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in Homer, Karal^o) denotes ^ shed-/ and is 
used in the same sense with the preposition combined 
or separate, e. g. Od. xxi. 86, ri vv haKpv Karai^srov^ 
‘ why ever ai*e you shedding tears ;’ IL xvi. 1 1, {^ovprf) 
iKs\o 9 ..».KaTa BaKpvov ‘you are shedding tears 

like a girl.’ 

This separation of tho preposition is the general 
practice in the analytical method of modern lan- 
guages. In German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e.g. 
er geht sby ‘he goes off;’ abyehen and ah-zu-geheny 
‘ to go off.’ In English soi^e compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected with the verb, but in a 
sense different from that which the word has when the 
preposition is separate, e.g. he undergroes and he 
goes under ; in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. ^ The general 
practice is to place the preposition after the vefb, as in 
the above instances. So also he goes over the bridge ; 
but in Latin, /ucs Ilelvetio^mm fraxisire (Caes.), ‘ to go 
over the boundaries of the Helvetii.’ In Latin the pre- 
position is often used in both ways, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e.g. Lucr. vi. 668, 
per^u^ Tiuire ac te7^^as percurrerey ‘and (over)run 
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both over sea and land** Ineepamble prepositions are 
generally retained in composition, even in modern lan- 
guages, e.g. ^ he-’hold^ tor^ve ; ger. he-^haltenj ver- 
geben. 

287 « Other words besides prepositions are some- 
times combined with verbs^ e. g. s. kuAdali-irardmi, 
‘ I make into a ring ;* Hki-bhavami, * I become one.’ gr. 
SaKpi;x^*^^ems to imply the existence of a 
‘ I shed tears,’ and povvsxoprayf of a vovpixtOj * I have 
sense.’ In Latin there are several, e.g. Hignl-fico 3 
* I make a sign ’ (e. signify), from signum ; bene-(Z/co, 
‘ I speak well of,’ from bene. In Greek and Gotliic the 
words which seem to be compounds of this kind are 
generally deiwminativeSy e.g. gr. ro/coy\v<f}io}, from 
To/coy\v<f>o9 ; go. veit-vOdjay from veit-^rdd-s. 

Nominal Compounds. 

288 « When two nouns are combined together, if 
the first word has a vowel stem, the vowel is either 
preserved in its original state, or altt^red, or dropped ; 
e.g. s, Idka-pairt-s, ^guaqlian of the world;’ bh&- 
dhard-Sy M>earer of the earth;’ gr. (TKia-ypa^o^fy 
‘shadow-painter;’ plK7)~(f)6po-9y ‘victorious;’ 1, albo- 
galhniSy ‘ white cap ;’ mero-6i6ns, ‘drinker of unmixed 
wine ;’ go. guda-/c^U3c/tts, ‘ god-fearing ;’ velna-</ar(te, 
‘vineyard;’ midja-sveipmis, ‘deluge;’ handu-yaarAte, 
‘ hand-wtoiight.’ 

In the following the stem-vowel is changed, e.g. 
s. priya-6Aarya',‘ beloved wife,’ from priya ; gr. rjfiepo- 
Bpofio-'Sy ‘ day-nmner,’ from rjpjpd ; 1. Ikni-ge 7 \ ‘ bearing 
wool,’ from lana ; go. andi-Zaus, ‘ end-less,’ from andja. 
This change generally makes the stem-vowel lighter, 
but in a few instances it becomes heavier, e. g. yeoi- 
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ypd4>o^s, ^ geographer,’ for 7 «o-, as in other com- 
pounds. 

When the 'first part has a consonant stem, the two 
words are usually connected by a short vowel. It is, 
however, not used in Sanskrit, e. g. numdaydUsakhorSy 
‘ rejoicing friends ; ’ kahaydd-vira-^Sy ^ ruling men.’ In 
Greek o or a is employed, e. g. wai^-o-yS^s^, ‘ over- 
powering all;’ aiy-/-7roSsr, * goat-footed.’ ^In Latin 
i is used, e.g. noct-l-eolovy ‘colour of night’ Some- 
times the first word is considerably abbreviated, e. g. 
ojp-( er)i - feXy ‘ worker ; ’ horr^dryi-ficua, ‘ horrifying.’ 
The Gothic has but few consonant stems, and no con- 
necting vowel. 

Stems ending in^, both in (jreek and Latin, some- 
times omit the connecting vowel, e.g. aaKBs^<f>6po-s, 
‘ shield-bearer ;’ fivs-KeXsvSpov (for the Gen. fjLv--6a is for 
p,vcr- 09 )y 1. mua^cerda. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel stems, e.g. 6;^3u-o-<^a7o-y, 
‘ fish-eater ;’ ^v<rt-o-X<{ 7 o-^, ‘ naturalist.’ 

In some cases the fiTial conaonant ia dropped, n is 
thus omitted in s. rdja-p^trd’Sy ‘king’s son,’ from 
rajan ; 1. homi-ctday ‘ homicide,’ from homo, Gen. 
homin-is ; go. smaklca-bagmay ‘ fig-tree,’ from smak- 
kan. In Greek p is preserved, e. g. irav-BrjfM^Sy ‘ of all 
the people ;’ but r is omitted from puiTy which sometimes 
becomes /ao, e. g. oi/ofw£-«\irro-y, ‘ celebrated.’ airappLO^ 
if>6po-Sy ‘ seed-bearer,’ is perhaps for <r7rep/A(aT)-o-^po-^. 

289 . Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Kommative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e. g. z. daivd-cid^a, ‘ ipade of God,’ 6 being 
=s. as ; gr. 2f€OV-SoTo-s, ‘ given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e. g. gr. pecp^oiKoi, *iike 

X 
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ger. ^cAijf-^hauser, * ship-sheds ovd^pos-^pay ^ fit for 
nothing ; ’ go. hBrn^g-B-vcuidjua^ ^ city wall.’ 

290* A classification of compounds is made by 
Sanskrit grammarians which it may be useful here to 
introduce. They are arranged in six classes. 

1. Copulative Compoiaida. 

291 . Two or more Substantives are united together, 
^R-ith a common termination. Their union serves the 
same purpose in regard to meaning as connecting them 
together by a conjunction. Some of them have a plural 
(or dual) termination, and otliers a neuter singular, 
e. g. s. silrya-c/iaruZramdsau, ^sun-(^d)-moon ; ’ pitard- 
mdiCtrka^ ‘ father-(an{l)-mother ; ’ agni-vd^fu^ravi^ 
bhyAs, ‘fire-air-(and)-sun.’ There is no limit to the 
number of words which may be thus combined together. 
Those compounds which have a neuter singtilar ending 
Consist of words denoting inferior objects, e. g. hasta- 
padatKly * hands-(and)-feet ; ’ gr, wx^rjfiepov^ ‘ night- 
(and)-day;’ ^arpaxo-pivo in ^arpaxofivo^-fiaxui^ ^the 
war of frog-(and)-mouse.’ .1. suovUaurilia has a neuter 
plural ending, and consists of three substantives thus 
combined together, su-ovi-tauri-lia, which is also ab- 
breviated to soUtaurilia, ‘the solemnities during which 
were sacrificed a pig-sheep-(and)-bull.’ 

Adjectives are also thus combined, though less fre- 
quently, e. g. vrtta-pfina^ ‘ round-(and)-tliick ; ’ gr. 
l^Ko-piXas, ‘ white-(and)-black.’ 

2. Possesswe Compounds. 

292 * Possesswe Compounds express Ae possession 
of what is denoted by the several parts of the compound. 
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They are sometimes appellatives, but most generally 
adjectives. The first member may belong to any part 
of speech except verb, conjunction, or interjection. The 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no change 
except in the expression for gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit upon 
the first member, as it would be in a separate state. 
In Greek it follows the general rule, being placed on 
the third quantity (short syllable) from the end. 

The first part is most frequently an adjective or parti- 
ciple, e. g. s. cha'ru-Wc/tatia-s, ^ with beautiful eyes ; ’ 
gr. Xeuxo-TTTtfpo-^, ‘ with white wings ; ’♦!. atri-coZor, ^ of 
a black colour ; ’ go. hrainja-/(tai?^s, ^ with a pure 
heart;’ e. 'pMve-heavUcd. The form of the passive 
participle is used in English, as if derived from a verb. 

The first part is a substantive in s.^ ba'la-pwt?’a-s, 

‘ with a child as son ; ’ gr. ‘ with an ox’s 

head ; ’ 1. angui-comu-s, ‘ with snakes for hair ; ’ e. 
'gl^-head-ed. 

The first part is a pi'07ioun in s. rakA-vidhas^ ^ of 
my sort ; ’ gr. avTO-^dvaro-Sy*^ having death from one- 
self,’ i. e. • suicidal.’ 

The following have a numeral in the first part: 
8. chAtush-pddy ‘with four feet;’ gr. St-Trora/ao-s, 

‘ ^yith two rivers,’ saidi of Thebes ; 1. bi-coi'j^or, ‘ with 
two bodies,’ applied to the Centaurs ; go. ha-fAs, ‘with 
one eye ; ’ e. twodiead--ed. 

The following have an adverb in the first part : 
s.tathA-vicZAa-s, ‘of such a sort;’ gr. del^/capTros^ ‘ever 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a privative in the first part: 
s. a-maia-s, ^without a spot ; ’ gr. a-<l)o/3o-'?, ‘ without 
fear;’ 1. in-somm-s, ‘without sleep.’ In s. and gr. 
the n is preserved only before vowels, as in the English 
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article an, but before consonants also in Latin, as the 
article in German : ein Kopf, * a head/ Similar com- 
pounds are formed in English by affixing less, i. e. fear- 
less, spot-less. 

The following have a preposition in the first part: 
8. kpa-bht-s, * without fear ; ’ nk-kdma-s, ^ with de- 
sire;’ gr. oLTTO'-icXrjpo-s, ^ without a share ; ’ ervp-Spovo-s, 
^ with the same throne ; ’ 1. Bh-normi-s, * without rule 
COn-color, ‘of like colour;’ go. Qf-gud-s, ‘without 
God ; ’ ga-gud-8, ‘ with God,’ ‘ godly.’ 

3. Betei'niinative Compounds. 

293* The first member, as in the previous class, 
may be any part of speech but verb, conjunction, or 
interjection. The hist member is a noun. The most 
usual combination is an adjective followed by a noun. 
The first part modifies or determines the meaning of 
the second. The accent in Sanskrit is usually at the 
end of the word ; in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the tliird quantity (short syllable) from the 
end, e. g. s. divyR-kusuiad-s, ‘a heavenly flower;’ 
gh&na-zyd/mAi-s, ‘ black as a cloud ; ’ iyenk-paiwd, 
‘ with a falcon’s flight ; ’ gr. Icro-Trsho-v, ‘ an even plain ;’ 
Tjixi-icevo-s, ‘ half empty ; ’ ‘ with great 

pay 1. semi-7nor^i6ii-s, ‘ half dead ; ’ decetn-viH, ‘ ten 
men;’ In-ivvica-s, ‘enemy;’ go. Junga-/a?/^/i-8, ‘a 
young man;’ anda-mu/YZ-s, answer ufor-yucZjfa, 
‘high priest;’ e. high-priest, hBlf-ivay, ta-road; 
proper names, V^hite-field, Broad-AeaeZ. 

4. Dependent Compounds. 

294. The first member is dependMt upon the 
second, and expresses the meanings of the case-forms 
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in words ui^compounded. In English the relation of 
the first to the second member has to be rendered gene- 
rally by a preposition. The accent is on the first mem- 
ber in Sanskrit and in Greek when possible. Genitwe 
relation : z. zantu-pai^i-a, ^ lord of the city ; ’ gr. 
o^/co-TTfSo-i/, * floor of the house ; ’ 1. Aurl-fodinay ^ a 
mine of gold ; ’ go. aurtl-grarcZ-s, ‘ a garden of vege- 
tables ^ (e. mxhard). Accusative : s. Bxixk-damd-s^ ^ sub- 
duing enemies ; ’ gr. imro-Safio-s, ^ subduing horses ; ’ 
1. ovi-par-u-s, ^ bringing forth eggs.’ Instrumented : 
s. pati-jfUsA^/(ta, ‘ beloved hy a husband ; ’ gr. 
7roirjTo-9, ^ made by hand ; ’ go. handu-wur/i^-s, ‘ made 
by hand e. hand-wrought Dative : ^s. pitf-sa(Zria-s, 
‘ like (to) the father.’ Ablative : s. nabhas-c%ufd-s, 
^ fallen /rom heaven.’ Locative: s.nau-s^Aa-s/ standing 
in a ship.’ 

None of the other languages has so great a variety 
and abundance of this class of compounds as the Sans- 
krit. The English language has preserved less facility 
in forming compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign word% or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, i. e. gold-mine = a mine of 
gold, door-keeper = keeper of a door, sprlng-t(;a^er = 
water from a spring, readiiig-room=a room/o7' read- 
ing, fiiiger-pos<=a post with a finger ; and in proper 
names ; Hilton (hill-town) = a town em a hill, Johnson 
=son of John, Whetstone^ s, stone for whetting, Cart- 
Wright a maker of carts. 

6. Collective Compounds. 

295. CSllective Compounds consist of a numeral 
for the first member and a substantive for the last, with 
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an oxytone accent in Sanskrit^ and an . accent accord- 
ing with the general rule in Greek. These compounds 
end as neuters in -a-m or feminines in -i in Sanskrit, 
as neuters in -m or u-m in Latin, and as feminines in •ia 
in Greek. Some add in s. gr. 1. -iit-m, 

e.g. s. tri-grund-m or tr&£-grun-2/^^9 Hhree qualities;’ 
tri-WH', * three worlds gr. rerpa-oS-to-v, ‘four ways 
T€rpa-in;/«T-^a, ‘ four nights ; ’ 1. bi-cZuu-m, ‘ two days ; ’ 
bl-7iod-iu-w, ‘two nights.’ In English a few such 
compounds occur, e.g. twl4'W//i^=two lights ; Be'nnight 
= seven nights (a week) ; fourteen nights. 

6. Advei'bial Compounds. 

296a These consist of a preposition^ the negative 
particle^ or an adverb as the first member, and a sub^ 
starUive as the second. The accent is as in the fifth 
class; e.g. s. praty-a^d-7n, ‘daily’ (for the day, pet* 
diem) ; 9^sanzayd-m^ ‘ without doubt ; ’ yathd- 
zraddha-miy ‘ according to belief; ’ gr. dirn-^irjy 9 ^ vio- 
lently ’ (in return) ; 1. praB-7?iO(tit-?n, ‘ beyond measure.’ 
Such adverbial compound? as gr. arj-fi^po-yy 1. ho-d/^, 
e. to-day ^ have a pronoun as the first member. 
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297« Indeclinable words are such as undergo no 
change of form, though many of them are themselves 
special forms of inflected words. Particular cases of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclinable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as the instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative mood of many verbs is also thus em- 
ployed as conjunctions. We shall notice only a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the analogy 
of the methods resorted to in different languages. . The 
complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable words 
belongs to special grammar. 

1. ADVEKBS. 

2i^8a Adverbs are formdd in a variety of ways, but 
are usually either abbrevic^ions of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 
formed by special suffixes* 

a) Abbreviations. 

s. sadyaSy ^ immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, 
^ this day ger. heu-^te, * to-day,’ in which te is abbre- 
viated from Tag. 


b) Cases of Nouns. 

Of particular cases there are a. Aoc. Neut. dsha, 
^quickly;’ Instr. Sing, ddkshinhia, ‘southwards’ 
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( lit by the right hand) ; Plur. nchcha'is, * on high ; ’ 
Dat. ahnaydy ‘ soon ’ (lit to the day) ; Ablat pdzcMty 
‘afterwards,’ ‘westward’ (lit from behind); Genit 
chirdsya^ ‘ at length ’ (lit of long) ; Loc, prdhvA^ ‘ in 
the forenoon.’ 

In Greek, Acc. Sing. /Lti 7 a, PI. fnydXaj ‘ greatly ; ’ 
Abl. Sing, the adverbs in -oiy (for orr) generally ; 

‘ quickly ; ’ Gen. o/iot), ‘ altogether.’ 

In Latin, Acc. multum^ ‘ much;’ Abl. multo, unless 
this form was originally Dative, i. e. Locative, ‘ in much ;’ 
Loc. « 0 'i’c=novo + i, as the s. ndve=nava4-i, ‘newly.’ 
The forms in -6 are by some regarded as for -ed, and 
therefore Ablatives, after the analogy of facillmicd in j 
the Senatusconsulto de Bach. 

In Gothic, Acc. ‘ much ; ’ Abl. %vha-thr6j * from 
whence;’ Gen. allU^ ‘wholly.’ In English the case- 
sign is generally lost, as in yesterday as compared with 
Gothic (jistrada<fi-^y where s is the Gen. sign. 

c) Advei'hial Suffixes. 

Several special svjffixes ari^ used in forming adverbs. 

Adverbs of place are formed by adding ’-fra to pro- 
nouns : s. fa-tra, ‘ there gr. Iv-3fa, the r being dropped 
after perhaps having caused the aspiration of the dental 
In Latin ci-tra, ‘ on this side.’ In Gothic thra was 
used in the same way, as is seen in the Abl. ^Ao-tlird, 

^ from there.’ 

In English and modem languages generally, adverbs 
are formed from adjectives by adding another word, 
e. g. wise- ly from wisey by adding ly (for like); 
other-wiae by adding wise (for ways) to other. Adverbs 
are also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns, e. g. 
^groundy afloat, anew, for ‘ on ground,’ etc. 
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2. CONJUNCTION?. 

2i99a ConjuT^iona are indeclinable words which 
grammatically connect together single words or phrases 
or sentences; e. g. white and black, a white horse and a 
black horse, this horse is white and that is black. The 
formation of Conjunctiona illustrates the operation of 
the same general mental laws, in the fact that through- 
out the Indo-European languages they are mostly de- 
rived from the pronominal stems; but the independence 
of action in the different branches of the one family is 
also sho^vn in the fact that conjunctions^which are to have 
the same meaning and to be employed in the same way are 
derived from different pronominal stems. This circum- 
stance also makes it probable that many at least of the 
conjunctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another. 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
meaning and constructio», though derived from dif- 
ferent stems : s. yat, ydtha, gr. or^, Tw, from the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; 1. qvA)dj u^, the first and 
perhaps also the second being from the gbem of the 
interrogative pronoun ; go. thateiy e. that^ ger. daaa (for 
dats), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their emplojnnent 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. When a sentence, i. e. a com- 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustain 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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verb, this relation is expressed by interposing the con- 
junction thain To make the sentence hs ia good an 
objective to I knoiVj they are thus arranged : I know 
that he is good she is good, I know ^at So also, to 
make the sentence this is a pleasant comdry the 
subject or nominative to is well known^ they are thus 
arranged : it is well known that this is a pleasant 
coimtryssthis is a pleasant country, that is well known. 
The neuter pronoun it has to be placed at the beginning 
to intimate that the subject will be expressed after its 
verb. 

Again, s. tu, gr. Si, are from the demonstrative stem to; 
gr. aX-Xa from the demonstrative stem ana ; 1. se^d the 
ablative case of the reflexive stem, meaning ^ but.^ In 
English 6nly for oriZy, used as a conjunction, may be 
also from the pronominal stem ana, Uke the above 
Greek word. 

The conditional conjunction, meaning ^ if,’ is s. yordi, 
go. jorha (=ya-va), i-6a, e. if, ger. ob. The suffix in 
the Germanic languages difiers from that in Sanskrit 
In both English and Gennitn the pronominal root and 
the formative suflix are each i^uced to a single letter. In 
Anglo-Saxon the sound y is represented by the letter g, 
and this conjunction is therefore written gif. It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb *to 
give.’ The Germanic suffix is the exact representative 
of that which appears in Sanskrit as apa, and in Latin 
s&pe, e.g. s-j^ddyopirsyadi + api, ‘although,’ ‘even if;’ 
1. ^mppssaquid+pe. It is not connected with the 
stem of the relative pronoim in Latin, but with the 
accusative singular neuter, and the meaning consequently 
differs from that in the other languages. In the Greek 
word 5-ica there is the stem of the relative pronoun, 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic 
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though both its form and meaning suggest doubts on 
this point. 

3. PKEPosmoNa 

300 . The Prepositions also have evidently the 
same origin in different languages^ though they have in 
particular instances acquired some variety of meaning 
and application. 

They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. d-ti from a, from u, etc., and to be 
employed primarily to denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e. things) in regard to place, e. g. a bridge over a 
river, a mine under ground, an army before the town, a 
house behind the church, etc. From this use they are 
extended by analogy to express other meanings. 

Of the same origin, and similat in meaning, are, 
8. dpa, ^ from gr. awo, 1. ab (for op), go. a/, e. o/. 

8 . upay ‘ near ; ’ gr. vtto , ‘ near,’ and ‘ under ; ’ 1. svh ; 
go. u/, ‘ under e. off. 

s. upariy ^ over gr. virip^ L super y go. w/ar, e. over^ 
ger. uber. 

The Germanic preposition, go. 'dty e. out, ger. aus (for 
auts, o. ger. &z^dt8\ appears to have no exact repre- 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ut, 
^up,’ ^upwards,’ with which it is compared by Bopp, 
differs from it in everything, s. ut has a short vowel, 
go. Ht long. It has the consonant t, which the Gothic 
would require to be ct, and the meanings are quite 
different 

8. pro-, ‘ before ; ’ gr. wpo, 1. prd, go. /ro, e^fore. 

s. prdtiy ^ towards ; ’ gr. wporrl (hence wori and vpds 
for wpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e.g. per in 
poT^rigOy etc# e. forth has the same change of or for 
ro as in Latin. 
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& sakdm, * with ; ’ gr. fw (for <tkw\ and then aw; 
I. cum^s, kam. 

The Zend furnisihea a connecting link with a preposi- 
tion extensively used in the European languages: z, mvul^ 
^ with ; ^ gr, lurdy go. niith^ e. withy a. s. both mid (for 
midh) and ^vithy ger. mit (for mid). The English has 
changed m to tVy and the German writes, as it usually 
pronounces, t for final d. 

A verbal root, s. tr or tar, seems to be employed in 
8. iirdsy ^across;’ 1. trans, go. thairhy e. through 
(thorough), ger. durch. 
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